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Chapter  1. 
ON   THE    STUMP. 

SMITH,  the  member  for  our  district,  died  one  day, 
and  we  forgot  all  about  him  the  next.  Not  that 
a  politician  is  ever  remembered  much  after  he 
dies,  but  Smith  had  been  a  blind,  bigoted,  old  Tory,  and 
was  better  dead.  Politicians  are  mostly  better  dead, 
so  far  as  other  people  and  their  country  are  concerned. 

One  night  Gray  and  Wilkins,  and  Mulrooney,  and 
Fahey,  and  Charley  Thompson,  and  Johnson,  and  a 
lot  of  others  came  to  our  place  and  asked  Dad  to  oppose 
Mulligan,  the  "endorsed"  candidate  for  Eton.  Dad 
was  taken  by  surprise.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared. 
He  chuckled  some,  too;  but  the  deputation  was  in 
earnest,  and  it  waited  for  his  reply. 

"You're  the  man  we  want,  Rudd,"  Gray  said. 
"You  know  the  country  and  the  wants  of  the  district, 
and  what  is  best  for  the  farmers,  and  you'd  be  able 
to  make  yourself  heard." 

Joe  and  Dave,  seated  near  the  fire,  turned  their 
heads  away  and  grinned. 

"You've  only  to  stand,"  Mulrooney  said,  "and 
you'll  get  the  seat." 
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Joe  and  Dave  chuckled  deprecatingly,  then  rose, 
and  went  on  to  the  verandah. 

Dad  glared  after  them  with  ferocity  in  his  eye. 

"I  don't  think  he  would  do  for  it,  Mr.  Mul- 
rooney,"  Mother  said  by  way  of  apology  for  Dad. 
Dad  didn't  agree  with  Mother. 

"Why  not?"  he  snorted.  "Why  th'  devil 
wouldn't  I?  I'd  tell  some  of  them  fellows,"  he  went 
on,  "what  I  think  of  them,  an'  what  they've  been 
doing  for  the  country — th'  robbers!  Believe  me!" 
and  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Well,  you'll  stand,  then,  Mr.  Kudd?"  Gray  said 
again. 

Dad  stared  first  at  one,  then  at  another,  and 
seemed  in  doubt. 

"It's  yer  dooty,  Rudd,"  Thompson  drawled,  and 
Thompson  didn't  care  two  straws  whether  Dad  con- 
sented to  stand,  or  whether  he  went  away  somewhere 
and  drowned  himself. 

"We  want  a  man,"  Fahey  added,  "who'll  go  to 
Brisbane  an'  put  the  sufferances  of  the  farmers  plainly 
an' — an' — well  before  Parliament — a  man  who'll  talk 
t'  thim,  an'  talk  straightforredly  t'  thim,  an' — an' — 
tell  thim  what's  right  an' — an'  what  ought  t'  be  done. 
An'  there's  no  one  can  do  it  better 'n  yeou. " 

Dad  stared  at  the  floor  in  silence.  He  seemed 
impressed  with  Fahey 's  argument.     . 

"It's  yer  dooty,"  Thompson  drawled  again,  filling 
his  pipe. 

Dave  and  Joe  laughed  loud,  and  left  the  verandah 
and  went  to  the  barn  to  husk  corn. 
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At  last  Dad  pulled  himself  together. 

"Then  I  will!"  he  said  boldly,  and,  rising  to  his 
feet,  struck  the  table  hard  with  his  fist,  and  put  the 
light  out.  ' '  That 's  my  word ! "  he  shouted  in  the  dark. 
Mulrooney  struck  a  match,  and  Sarah  re-lit  the  lamp. 

"And  when  I  give  my  word,"  Dad  went  on,  "I 
alwez  keep  it."  And  he  struck  the  table  harder  than 
before,  and  put  the  lamp  out  again. 

"Goodness  me!"  Mother  moaned;  "what  is  the 
man  doing?" 

But  ilulrooney  struck  another  match  and  handed 
it  to  Sarah. 

Dad  then  went  into  details,  and  the  deputation 
expressed  its  delight  with  him  and  went  away. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  Joe  asked  Dave  whom 
he  was  going  to  vote  for,  and  Dave  spluttered  into 
his  cup  and  splashed  tea  about  the  table.  Sarah,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  board,  struggled  to  suppress  her 
mirth.  Dad,  at  the  head,  cleared  his  throat  and 
scowled.     Joe  looked  calmly  at  Dad  and  said: 

* '  When  are  y '  going  to  address  the  'lectors  ? ' ' 

Dave  bent  his  head  and  leaned  heavily  on  his  knife 
and  fork  and  spluttered  some  more. 

"Well,"  Dad  answered  severely,  "my  committee 
will  arrange  all  that,  I  dare  say." 

Dave  lifted  his  head  and  felt  for  something  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with. 

Barty,  seated  opposite,  pointed  with  his  fork  to 
Dave  and  cried: 

"L-l-look  at  'im!" 


He  Travelled  Eound  the  Country  and  Addressed 
THE  Electors. 
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All  of  US  broke  into  loud  hilarity — all  of  us  except 
Dad. 

He  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and  shouted : 

''Look  here !" 

But  Dave  and  Joe  rose  together  and  hastened  to 
the  yard. 

"Th'  devil  take  them!"  Dad  growled,  taking  up 
his  knife  and  fork  again  and  proceeding  with  his  break- 
fast, *  *  and  their  confounded  impudence ! ' ' 

To  our  astonishment,  Dad  kept  faith  with  the 
deputation,  and  prepared  to  contest  Eton.  He  went 
with  Gray  and  Thompson  and  travelled  round  the 
country  and  addressed  the  electors  at  the  Middle  Arm 
and  Cherry  Gully,  and  Bible  Creek,  and  Tannymorel, 
and  Hell-hole,  and  any  place  where  there  was  a  school 
or  barn  or  shed  or  anything  he  could  stand  up  in.  And 
at  nearly  every  place  that  Dad  appeared  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  enthusiasm  and  made  much  of, 
Saddletop  was  the  only  place  where  he  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  then  only  from  old  Carey.  Carey  was  jealous 
of  Dad's  prosperity  and  popularity,  and  jumped  up  at 
the  meeting  and  accused  him  of  all  kinds  of  villainy 
and  called  him  "Judas."  But  when  Dad  came  off 
the  platform  and  reached  for  Carey,  Carey  hurried 
out,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  him  until  heavy 
lumps  of  blue  metal  began  to  thump  and  rattle  on  the 
iron  roof,  and  punctuate  Dad's  oration  with  long  in- 
tervals of  disorder. 

**Now,  isn't  he  a  low-down  scoundrel?"  Dad  said 
to  the  audience,  and  they  stood  up  and  responded  with 
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a  wild  yell.  They  enjoyed  Dad.  His  style  and  method 
suited  them.  He  used  plain  language,  and  didn't 
quote  statistics  or  poetry  or  scripture.  And  they 
liked  Dad  because  he  wasn't  a  humbug  nor  a  sham; 
because  he  didn't  go  to  their  houses  and  ask  after  the 
health  of  absent  members  of  the  family  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  wish  to  be  remembered  to  them; 
because  he  didn't  compliment  the  wives  upon  having 
honest,  hard-working,  industrious  husbands  when  he 
didn  't  know  whether  they  had  or  not ;  and  because  he 
didn't  hug  and  cuddle  every  baby  in  the  electorate, 
and  say  they  resembled  their  fathers  or  their  mothers 
or  someone.  They  respected  Dad,  too,  because  he  was 
plain  and  honest,  and  when  polling  day  came  round 
they  voted  for  him  to  a  man,  and  with  a  big  cheer  put 
him  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  it  when  the  news  came 
that  Dad  was  in. 

Dave  said,  "Well,  I'm  blowed!"  Sarah  danced 
about  and  clapped  her  hands  and  spoke  of  going  to 
Brisbane;  and  Mother  sat  down  and  shed  tears.  And 
when  Gray  drove  Dad  home  in  the  buggy  we  all  gath- 
ered round  and  received  him  like  a  monarch.  We  had 
never  honoured  our  parent  so  much  before.  Mother 
threw  her  arms  round  Dad  and  hugged  him;  Sarah 
took  possession  of  his  arm;  Barty  hung  on  fondly  to 
the  slack  of  his  pants;  Joe  carried  his  top-coat;  and 
Dave  walked  in  the  rear  grinning.  Dad  stood  it  all 
well,  too,  and  showed  wonderful  composure.  You'd 
think  he  had  been  a  member  of  Parliament  all  his  days. 
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When  he  had  mounted  the  verandah  he  turned,  and 
looking  at  us  all  said : 

"To-morrow  I'll  have  to  go  to  Brisbane,  an'  be 
away  all  the  session,  an'  you'll  have  the  place  to  look 
after  y 'selves." 

'Twas  a  welcome  piece  of  news  to  us.  It  sent  a 
thrill  of  delight  through  us.  To  everyone  of  us  it  was 
the  happiest  feature  of  Dad's  political  triumph.  We 
hoped  the  session  might  last  for  the  term  of  Dad's 
natural  life. 

Next  day  Joe  drove  Dad  to  the  railway  station, 
and  he  caught  the  train  for  Brisbane. 

At  Toogoom  Dad  was  joined  by  another  member 
of  Parliament,  a  politician  who  conducted  a  newspaper 
and  used  its  influence  to  belittle  and  vilify  Dad  because 
he  was  honest.  He  grabbed  Dad  by  the  hand  and  said 
he  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  victory,  and  treated  him  just  like  a  brother. 
Dad  w^as  astonished.  Dad  didn't  know  much  about 
politicians  then.     He  knows  more  about  them  now. 


CnAPTER   II, 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  ETON. 

ARRIVED  at  Brisbane,  Dad  set  out  with  his  port- 
manteau for  his  old  boarding-house  on  Wiekham 
Terrace.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  estab- 
lishment when  the  boarders  were  rushing  wildly  into 
each  other 's  rooms,  calling  out,  *  *  Esau  is  back. ' '  They 
all  remembered  Dad,  and  seemed  pleased  to  see  him 
again. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Dad  sat  over  a  plate 
of  sausage,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  inquired  the  way  to 
Parliament  House.  Several  of  the  boarders  directed 
him. 

' '  Are  you  going  to  hear  them  speak,  Mr.  Rudd  ? ' ' 
the  boarding-house-keeper  asked. 

"Well — yes,"  Dad  answered,  "and  to  speak  my- 
self, p  'raps. ' ' 

They  all  stared  at  Dad  then,  and  one  who  read 
the  papers  regularly,  and  had  a  memory  for  names, 
asked  him  if  he  was  related  to  the  Rudd  who  was  re- 
turned for  Eton. 

Dad  leaned  back  as  if  he  was  in  a  barber's  chair, 
and  laughed  heartily. 
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''I'm  'im,"  he  said.  .  .  .  "It's  me  that  beat 
Mulligan." 

They  all  stared  again  and  laughed. 

' '  Really,  though,  Mr.  Rudd  ? ' '  the  boarding-house- 
keeper asked  meekly,  and  as  if  she  secretly  doubted 
Dad. 

"Yairs,"  Dad  went  on,  ignoring  the  lady,  "I  beat 
Mulligan  easy  enough  ....  be  three  'und'ed 
an'  ten,  I  think  it  were." 

"If  I'd  known  you  had  a  member  of  Parliament 
here,  Mrs.  Brown,"  a  beery-looking  boarder,  the  wag 
of  the  house,  said,  rising  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  "  I  'd  have  taken  off  my  boots. ' ' 

There  was  a  loud  roar  round  the  table  then,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  cheerfully  on  Dad.  Dad  glared  at 
the  wag.     The  M^ag  smiled  placidly  back  at  him. 

"Well,"  Dad  said,  "that  would  be  more  than  y' 
do  when  y'  go  to  bed,  perhaps." 

They  all  roared  louder  then,  and  the  wag  changed 
colour  and  went  away. 

And  one  reached  over  and  said,  ' '  Good  man ! "  to 
Dad,  and  hit  him  hard  on  the  back  and  made  him  spill 
all  the  tea  out  of  his  saucer,  which  he  had  just  blown 
cool  and  was  lifting  to  his  head.  Dad  frowned.  Then 
another  boarder  repeated  Dad's  retort  to  the  wag,  and 
the  room  rang  with  renewed  hilarity.  And  the  same 
boarder  punched  Dad  on  the  back  a  second  time,  and 
caused  a  sausage  to  escape  from  his  fork. 

"Damn  you!"  Dad  shouted,  turning  fiercely  on 
him.  But  the  boarder  had  folded  his  serviette,  and 
hurried  from  the  table,  chuckling.     So  did  the  others. 
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Dad  found  his  way  to  Parliament  House,  and  en- 
tered the  building  as  if  he  was  proprietor  of  it.  He 
seemed  to  be  emulating  in  dignity  and  lordliness  the 
member  for  Glengallon. 

Several  messengers  and  a  calm,  well-groomed,  well- 
fed  policeman  approached  Dad.  They  appeared  to 
suspect  he  was  a  new,  hairy  sort  of  Guy  Fawkes,  with 
evil  designs  on  the  costly  and  sacred  edifice. 

"Where's  th'  place  where  they're  speakin'?"  Dad 
asked. 

The  Law  pointed  up  a  wide  staircase,  and  said : 

"But  y'  can't  go  there.  .  .  .  Have  you  a 
ticket?" 

Dad  hadn't. 

' '  Go  along  there,  then, ' '  the  policeman  said,  point- 
ing through  a  doorway;  "you'll  get  a  ticket  for  the 
gallery,  and  go  up  the  stairs." 

Dad  poked  his  way  through,  and  a  boy  in  brass 
buttons  handed  him  a  ticket  in  silence,  and  pointed  up 
the  stairs  in  more  silence. 

Dad  blundered  up  like  an  elephant,  his  footsteps 
and  false  steps  echoing  all  over  the  building.  He 
reached  the  top  breathless,  and  when  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  group  of  ordinary-looking  people  crouching  in 
listening  attitudes,  he  looked  bewildered.  A  police- 
man, with  white  gloves  on,  and  his  hair  oiled  and 
parted  in  the  centre,  grimaced  and  motioned  to  Dad 
to  sit  down. 

' '  I  repeat,  Sir,  that  the  Government  have  made  no 
efforts  whatever  to  encourage  the  right  people  to  come 
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and  settle  here,"  came  from  the  depths  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Dad  looked  doAvn  and  saw  all  the  eminent  legis- 
lators of  his  country  lolloping  idly  on  the  benches. 

''Damn  it!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "that's 
where  I  've  to  be ! " 

Those  in  the  gallery  turned  their  heads  and  looked 
angrily  at  Dad.  The  policeman  tiptoed  up  a  few  short 
steps  and  whispered  a  short  warning  into  Dad's  ear. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  Dad  said  in  a  voice 
that  travelled  round  the  building  and  reached  the  ear 
of  ]\Ir.  Speaker,  dmvn  below,  who  turned  his  eyes  on 
the  gallery. 

The  policeman  squeezed  Dad's  arm  viciously  to 
silence  him,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  squeezed  one 
of  the  wooden  forms. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  Dad  said  again,  in  a 
louder  key. 

The  policeman  grimaced  some  more,  and  removed 
Dad's  hat  from  his  head  and  tried  to  force  him  into 
a  seat.  Dad  recovered  his  hat  with  a  violent  wrench, 
and  hit  the  policeman  on  the  head  with  it,  and  knocked 
the  parting  out  of  his  hair  and  planted  a  lot  of  dust 
in  it.  The  gallery  stood  up  to  enjoy  Dad.  The  police- 
man clenched  his  teeth,  and  pounced  fiercely  on  Dad. 
But  Dad  put  both  hands  to  him,  and  shoved  him  right 
off  his  feet,  and  he  fell  down  the  short  steps  with  a 
thud  against  a  little  man  with  a  bald  head,  and  crushed 
him  under  a  form.  The  gallery  forgot  about  the  de- 
bate going  on  below,  and,  in  one  voice,  cheered  the  new 
show.     Dad  expanded  his  chest  and  extended  his  nos- 
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trils,  and  stood  game  and  defiant-looking,  waiting  for 
the  Law  to  renew  the  attack. 

* '  Clear  the  gallery ! ' '  came  from  Mr.  Speaker. 

Then  there  was  commotion!  In  an  instant  three 
policemen  appeared  in  the  gallery  and  seized  Dad,  and 
rolled  down  the  stairs  with  him.  Dad  yelled  and 
fought  with  them  like  a  Ned  Kelly ;  and  the  Law  had 
just  sent  for  a  cab  to  take  Dad  to  gaol  when  the  mem- 
ber for  Toogoom  appeared  and  recognised  him.  He 
explained  matters,  then  took  Dad  into  the  refreshment 
room  and  calmed  him. 


Chapter  III. 
A  SCENE   IN  THE   HOUSE. 

THE  member  for  Toogoom  became  a  sort  of  "best 
man"  to  Dad.  He  conducted  him  to  the 
"Chair"  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Speaker 
as  the  member  for  Eton.  The  Speaker  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  Dad,  and  Dad  asked  him  how  he  was 
getting  on,  then  signed  his  name,  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  cross  benches,  and  sank  deep  into  the  costly 
leather  cushions,  and  cleared  his  throat  several  times 
and  groaned  and  glared  composedly  round  the  gor- 
geous chamber  and  up  at  the  galleries.  And  those 
in  the  gallery  stared  down  at  Dad  and  grinned.  And 
the  members  conversed  with  each  other  about  him, 
and  the  reporters  made  notes  of  his  arrival  and  his 
personal  appearance,  and  the  artists  made  sketches  of 
him  which  no  one  but  themselves  would  ever  recognise. 
There  they  lolled  —  seventy-two  picked  men ; 
seventy-two  paid  representatives  of  different  opinions, 
of  different  shape  and  shades  and  size;  seventy-two 
imposing-looking  politicians !  Some  of  them  were  lean 
and  long  and  weary-looking;  some  big,  bulky,  and 
bloated;  some  dejected;  some  jolly;  some  poetic;  some 
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pious;  some  bad  long  hair;  some  had  no  hair;  many 
of  them  wore  spectacles;  one  an  eye-glass;  and  one — 
the  undersized  prig  of  the  galaxy — ^wore  rich  black 
eurls. 

The  Minister  for  Lands  rose  to  introduce  ' '  A  Land 
Settlement  Bill,"  and  made  a  long  speech.  He  said 
no  country  in  the  wide  world  was  so  liberal  in  matters 
of  land  as  this  country,  and  with"  eloquence  and  en- 
thusiasm proceeded  to  reveal  a  new  scheme  for  settling 
people  on  the  land.  There  was  never  a  Minister  for 
Lands  yet  born  who  hadn  't  a  scheme  for  settling  people 
somewhere  or  other. 

Dad  screwed  himself  round,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  that  Minister.  You'd  think 
he  was  preparing  to  enjoy  a  sermon. 

' '  In  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill, ' '  the  Minister  went 
on,  "provision  is  made  for  monetary  assistance,  and 
the  principal  aim  of  the  measure  is  to  help  those  who 
have  a  desire  to  live  a  country  life,  to  settle  on  the  land 
in  communities " 

Just  here  an  oldish  member  named  O'Reilly,  sit- 
ting near  Dad,  with  a  wild-looking  head  of  flowing 
white  hair,  and  a  strong  Irish  accent,  said  "Hear, 
hear!" 

Dad  glared  aggressively  at  the  Hibernian. 

"There's  nothing  new  in  the  village-community 
system,"  the  Minister  resumed.  "It's  older  than  the 
Norman  Conquest." 

Then  he  talked  glibly  about  * '  grazing  farms, ' '  and 
"homesteads,"  and  "continuous  occupation  by  the 
groups,"  and  "undue  restrictions,"  and  "articles  of 
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export, ' '  and  * '  open  markets, ' '  and  many  other  ancient 
and  miserable  platitudes. 

Dad  edged  along  the  seat  an  inch  or  two,  so  as 
not  to  miss  any  of  him,  and  unconsciously  leaned  on 
the  hoary-headed  one's  tall  black  hat. 

O'Eeilly  poked  Dad  in  the  ribs  with  a  silver- 
headed  walking-stick  which  he  was  leaning  on,  and 
nodded  to  the  beaver. 

Dad  scowled  disdainfully,  but  didn't  remove  him- 
self.    O'Reilly  poked  him  in  the  ribs  again. 

' '  Damn  you ! ' '  Dad  said,  ' '  what  do  you  want  ? ' ' 

"Have  y'  not  iny  manners?  Do  not  you  see 
you're  crushing  me  hat?" 

The  Speaker  reproved  O'Reilly.  "Order!"  he 
said  stentoriously.     ' '  Order ! ' ' 

Dad  glared  angrily  at  O'Reilly,  then  shoved  the 
hat  away,  and  again  gave  all  his  attention  to  the 
Minister. 

O'Reilly  continued  to  snarl  audibly,  and  turned 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  aggressively  at  Dad,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  members  sitting  behind.  They 
laughed,  and  were  in  turn  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker. 

' '  These  co-operators,  therefore, ' '  the  Minister  said, 
"will  have  to  settle  their  disputes  among  themselves, 
except  in  matters  of  a  criminal  nature;  and  if  they 
resort  to  any  contentious  proceedings — that  is  to  say,  if 
they  go  to  law  with  one  another — ^they  will  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  society.       This  is  a  bold  experiment 


'An'  a  fool  of  a  one!"  Dad  shouted  in  a  voice 
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Bad  in  Politics. 
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that  drowned  the  Minister's;  and  rising  to  his  feet  held 
up  his  hand. 

"Order!  Order!"  the  Speaker  cried,  eyeing  Dad 
like  an  adder. 

"Look  here,"  Dad  shouted,  pointing  his  finger  at 
the  Minister. 

"The  hon.  member  for  Eton  must  desist  from  in- 
terrupting the " 

The  rest  of  the  Speaker's  rebuke  was  lost.  The 
Chamber  suddenly  became  boisterous.  "Sit  down! 
Sit  down ! ' '  came  from  every  corner. 

Then  a  member,  seated  behind  Dad,  reached  for- 
ward and  pulled  him  down  on  the  seat  by  the  coat-tail. 

Dad  thought  it  was  O'Reilly,  and  turned  angrily 
on  him,  and  shook  his  fist  at  him,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
warned  him  to  be  careful.  O'Reilly  gesticulated,  and 
showed  his  teeth  to  Dad  and  hissed  that  "he  had  been 
a  mimber  of  the  House  for  twenty-five  years  an '  more. ' ' 

Dad  grunted  contemptuously,  and  said  he  didn't 
care  if  he  had  been  a  member  for  fifty  years ! 

O'Reilly  turned  the  whites  of  his  eyes  at  Dad 
again,  then  ignored  him. 

"It  pro^ddes  that  in  cases  of  destitution,"  con- 
tinued the  Minister,  "certain  allowances  may  be  made 
to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  for  a  limited 
period  at  places  away  from  the  settlement.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  take  women  and  children  to  a  settle- 
ment in  its  rough  condition— — " 

'*Wha-a-t?"  Dad  yelled,  jumping  up  again. 
"What  th'  devil  sort  o'  people  do  you " 

"Order!     Order!"  came  sharp  and  angrily  from 
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the  Speaker.  "The  hon.  member  must  retract  those 
words  at  once." 

"Hear,  hear!  Hear,  hear!"  from  those  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  mingled  with  loud  cries  of  "With- 
draw!" 

"  I  've  come  here  ' '  Dad  shouted,  waving  his  hands 
about,  "to  see  that  the  honest  an'  right  an' " 

Cries  of  * '  Chair !  Chair ! "  and  "  Sit  down  I "  ac- 
companied by  loud  laughter  from  the  Labour  party, 
overflowed  the  Chamber. 

"I  must  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Eton,  once  and 
for  all,"  the  Speaker  said  angrily,  "to  resume  his 
seat. ' '    And  he  seemed  to  mean  what  he  said. 

Dad  lifted  his  voice  again,  but  "Chair!  Chair!" 
and  more  Labour  laughter,  smothered  him.  It  looked 
as  if  something  serious  must  happen,  but  the  member 
for  Toogoom  hurried  across  the  floor  and  talked  per- 
suasively into  Dad's  ear,  and  Dad  gave  way  reluctantly 
and  sat  heavily  down  on  O'Eeilly's  long  hat  and  made 
it  flat. 

Then  there  was  disorder. 

"Why  th'  devil  didn't  y'  look  after  it,  then?" 
Dad  snorted  to  O'Reilly,  rising  and  releasing  the  bat- 
tered beaver.     "I  haven't  eyes  behin'  me." 

"You're  a  clumsy  elephant,  that's  what  ye  are!" 
O'Reilly  whined,  lifting  his  voice  and  straightening 
the  beaver. 

Dad  turned  and  fell  on  0  'Reilly,  and  took  him  by 
the  collar  and  squeezed  him  hard  into  the  cushion. 

There  was  real  commotion  and  excitement  then. 

All  the  members  stood  up.  Some  called  "Shame !" 
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others  "Disgraceful!"  People  in  the  galleries  leaned 
over  and  grinned  and  burst  buttons  restraining  their 
joy.  Messengers  and  miscellaneous  members  rushed 
eagerly  through  the  lobbies  and  into  the  "refreshment 
room,"  urging  absent  ones  to  hurry  and  witness  the 
fun. 

"Lesh  them  fi'  it  out,"  the  honourable  member 
for  Fillemupagen  murmured,  hanging  on  fondly  to 
the  rim  of  the  bar  by  the  dimple  on  his  chin. 

The  Speaker  grew  pale,  and  exhausted  himself 
appealing  for  "Order."  He  might  just  as  well  have 
called  "Butcher,"  or  "Baker,"  or  anything,  for  Dad 
was  deaf  to  it  all. 

O'Reilly  twisted  his  legs  round  Dad's  neck  and 
yelled  in  a  shrill,  hideous  key,  and  hit  blindly  at  Dad's 
whiskers  with  his  fists.  Dad  straightened  up  and 
swung  round,  but  couldn  't  shake  him  off.  A  small  dog 
with  no  tail,  which  had  been  lying  asleep  in  a  corner 
of  the  Under-Secretary's  gallery,  woke  up  suddenly, 
and,  seeing  0  'Reilly  being  swung  round,  rushed  in  and 
yelped  vigorously  at  Dad.  The  Labour  party  broke 
into  fresh  bursts  of  hilarity.  A  messenger  in  a  uni- 
form hastened  to  eject  the  dog.  The  animal  dodged 
through  his  legs,  and  barked  at  him.  The  occupants 
of  the  strangers'  gallery  lost  control  of  their  emotions, 
and  hung  over  the  railings,  and  shrieked  cheerfully. 

"Clear  the  galleries!"  the  Speaker  gasped,  and 
created  more  commotion  and  disorder.  At  last  several 
members  seized  Dad,  and  separated  him  from  0  'Reilly, 
and  asked  him  to  have  some  sense  and  not  to  be  a  fool. 
0  'Reilly,  bereft  of  collar  and  tie,  his  white  hair  dis- 
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hevelled,  stood  panting  and  gasping  for  breath;  then 
suddenly,  and  with  agility  of  a  circus  man,  he  divested 
himself  of  his  coat,  which  he  tossed  fiercely  to  the  rear. 
It  spread  itself  out  on  the  table,  and  upset  a  water 
bottle  on  the  Statutes,  and  the  fluid  flowed  into  the 
lap  of  the  aged  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  who  jumped  up 
in  horror.  Then  his  vest  was  ripped  off  with  one  pull 
and  flung  to  the  winds.  It  fluttered  through  the 
Chamber,  and  settled  calmly  on  the  Speaker.  0  'Reilly 
next  tugged  at  his  shirt,  and  whilst  "Order!"  and 
"Shame!"  echoed  all  round,  yelled  a  profane  sort  of 
prelude,  then  struck  a  pugilistic  attitude  and  sparred 
round  Dad  and  those  who  were  restraining  him,  and 
bumped  the  table. 

The  member  for  Fillemupagen  rolled  into  the 
Chamber,  and  hiccoughed  loudly  above  the  din: 

"Lesh  'im  havesh  it,  Reilly — ^he's  'gainsh  Fe 'ra- 
tion." 

More  loud  laughter  from  the  Labour  party,  and 
pathetic  cries  of  "Disgraceful!"  from  the  Conserva- 
tives. 

The  Chesterfield  of  the  Assembly  submerged  in 
a  high  collar,  rose  and  appealed  for  peace. 

"I  nevah  in  mai  laife,"  he  said,  "witnessed  any- 
thing so  beastly  bleggardly."  Then  he  went  outside 
the  bar  in  disgust,  murmuring,  "Vulgah  bleggavds!" 

Finally  two  or  three  members  secured  O'Reilly 
and  conducted  him  to  an  anteroom,  where  they  calmed 
and  rehabilitated  him.  Dad  sat  down  and  glared 
round  like  an  injured  lion.  Then  the  Premier,  pale 
and  trembling  with  indignation,  rose. 
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"Mr.  Speaker  "  he  said,  "it  is  with  feelings  of 
pain — with  feelings  of  shame,  Sir"  (Hear,  hear)  "that 
I  rise  to  refer  to  the  disgraceful  scene — the  degrading 
exhibition  of  ruffianism — which  this  honourable  House 
has  just  witnessed."  (The  member  for  Bordertown, 
with  the  clean  shave,  shifted  his  "chew"  from  the 
hollow  of  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  said  "Hear, 
hear!";  then  leisurely  went  on  chewing  some  more.) 
' '  During  the  whole  of  the  twenty  years  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  hold  a  seat  in  this  Chamber,  Sir,  I  have  never 
known  an  occasion  when  the  honour  and  reputation 
of  this  House  have  been  so  insulted,  so — er — dragged 
to  the  level,  I  might  say,  of  the  common  public-house 
back-yard  brawl.  Sir."  (Loud  applause  and  shouts  of 
approval  from  the  Conservatives,  intermingled  with 
' '  Rot ! ' '  and  shouts  of  ' '  What  about  the  Derkin  's  inci- 
dent ? ' '  from  the  Labour  supporters  and  hiccoughs  and 
* '  Queshun ! ' '  from  the  member  for  Fillemupagen,  and 
* '  Order ! ' '  from  the  Speaker. )  ' '  The  hon  member  for 
Churchland"  (meaning  O'Reilly)  "is  an  old  member  of 
this  House,  Sir,  and  I  'm  amazed,  Mr.  Speaker — amazed, 
I  say — and  grieved  that  he  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct — conduct  only  be- 
coming— er — er"  ("Gentlemen,"  from  the  member  for 
Burke,  and  laughter  from  the  Labour  party)  a  luna- 
tic, Sir ! ' '  (0  'Reilly,  who  had  re-entered  the  Chamber, 
here  jumped  to  his  feet  and  vociferated  wildly,  but  was 
promptly  pulled  on  to  the  cushion  again  by  two  other 
members,  where  he  kicked  and  scratched,  and  yelled 
"  I  'm  not  a  lunatic ! " ) .  "  The  honourable  member  for 
Eton"  (turning  and  glancing  in  the  direction  of  Dad) 
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"is  the  youngest  member  of  this  House,  and  it  may  be 
well  he  should  understand  that  if  he  comes  here  with 
no  respect  for  himself,  he  might  at  least  show  some 
reverence  and  regard  for  the  honourable  position  he 
happens  to  hold,  and  for  the  dignity  and  reputation 
of  this  Assembly."  (Wild  applause  from  the  Minis- 
terialists, during  which  Dad  groaned  contentedly  and 
stared  about  the  Chamber  and  up  at  the  crowded  gal- 
leries.) "And,"  the  Premier  continued  severely,  "I 
say  the  honourable  member  for  Churchland  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Eton  should  apologise  to  this 
House,  Sir." 

Then  the  Chamber  rang  with  cheers,  and  trium- 
phant cries  of  ' '  Apologise ! ' '  from  the  Government 
benches. 

The  "Chesterfield"  of  the  Assembly,  in  his  lofty, 
lordly  fashion,  rose  to  gratuitously  endorse  the  remarks 
of  the  Premier,  and  more  confusion  followed.  The 
Independents  and  Labour,  members  rose  en  masse,  and 
bombarded  him  with  cries  of  ' '  Sit  down ! "  "  Chair ! ' ' 
'  *  The  member  for  Churchland, ' '  and  ' '  Let  them  apolo- 
gise." Then  the  "Chesterfield"  turned  ferociously 
upon  them,  and,  lifting  his  voice  above  theirs,  shouted 
back: 

' '  If  you  will  have  the  mannahs  to  permit  mai  to  be 
heard,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  you  are  the  maost  vulgah 
horde  of  hoodlums  that  ever  disgraced  a  Legislative 
Assemblay. "  And  he  sat  down  suddenly,  mopped  his 
flushed  brow  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  adjusted 
his  gorgeous  tie,  and  muttered  ' '  Vulgah  cads ! ' ' 

* '  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker ! ' '  yelled  a 
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broad-shouldered  member,  with  a  tremendous  voice, 
across  the  Chamber.  "Is  the  member  for  Bunya  in 
order,  Sir,  in  describing  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  as  a  horde  of  hoodlums  disgracing " 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  the  Premier  hotly  interrupted, 
landing  on  his  feet  in  a  bound,  "the  member  for 
Churchland  and  the  member  for  Eton  have  been  asked 
to " 

"I  have  asked  for  your  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  order!"  the  broad-backed  member  yelled. 
( Cheers  and  ' '  Hear,  hear ! ' '  from  the  Labour  party. ) 

"Chair!  Chair!"  from  different  parts  of  the 
Assembly.  Then  the  Speaker,  red  in  the  face  and 
angry-looking,  pointed  his  sharp-edged  features  at 
the  broad-backed  Labour  man,  who  was  standing  erect, 
and  wagging  his  head,  and  said: 

"If  the  honourable  member  for  Bunya  made  use 
of  the  words  complained  of  by  the  honourable  member 
for  St.  George,  such  expressions  are  certainly  unpar- 
liamentary, and  must  be  met  with " 

The  Premier  jumped  to  his  feet  again,  and  inter- 
rupted excitedly :  "  I  regret  to  have  to  move.  Sir,  that 
your  ruling  be  disagreed  with."  (Great  disorder.) 
"According  to  May" — (more  disorder  and  loud  cries 
of  "Chair!"  "Respect  the  Chair!"  and  "Shame!" 
during  which  Dad  rose  and  strolled  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber— so  did  the  member  for  Toogoom  and  O'Reilly.) 

"It  is  clearly  laid  down  in  May,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Clause  999,  that " 

"Chair!  Chair!  Chair!" 

"I  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  honourable  the 
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Leader  of  the  Grovernment, ' '  the  Speaker  said,  ' '  to  the 
fact  that  the  question  before " 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  On  his  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  fresh 
disorder  broke  out.  The  prig  of  the  House  rushed  into 
the  Chamber  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  his  rich  black 
curls  standing  straight  up. 

* '  Let  go  ov  me !  Let  go  ov  me !  Let  go  ov  me ! " 
rang  out  in  a  wild,  shrill  key,  and  Dad  and  0 'Riley, 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace,  rocked  and  swayed 
about  in  the  lobby,  then  with  a  heavy  thud  fell  upon 
the  carpets,  their  heads  just  inside  the  Chamber. 

Wild  confusion !  Those  who  were  not  in  a  position 
to  see  what  was  going  on  stood  up  on  the  seats  to  get 
a  view. 

"Disgraceful!"  the  "Chesterfield"  of  the  Assem- 
bly moaned ;  "  a  positive  outrage ! ' ' 

* '  Who  'sh  on  top  thish  'ime  ? ' '  murmured  the  mem- 
ber for  Fillemupagen,  with  his  chin  resting  calmly 
on  his  chest. 

A  spectator  in  the  gallery — one  of  the  unwashed 
who  spent  much  valueless  time  following  the  debates — 
craning  his  neck  to  get  a  view  of  the  struggle,  over- 
balanced himself,  and  fell  over,  clinging  with  both 
hands  to  the  balustrading,  and  kicking  his  legs  about 
like  a  frog  in  water  just  above  the  heads  of  a  bunch  of 
Government  supporters. 

' '  Help !   Help ! "  he  shouted. 

The  bunch  of  Government  supporters  suddenly 
looked  up,  then  took  alarm,  and  divided  and  rushed 
across  the  floor. 


Then  It  Shook  Him,  and  Kicked  Him  down  the 

Stairs. 

Bad  in  FoUtics.  ^^9^  ^7- 
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The  Speaker  closed  his  eyes  and  moaned  and  per- 
spired. The  Chamber  rang  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
Labour  laughter. 

' '  0,  my  G — ,  help ! ' '  groaned  the  dangling  form. 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  it.  But  the  long  arm  of  the 
Law  reached  down  from  the  gallery,  and  hauled  the 
intruder  back.  Then  it  shook  him,  and  kicked  him 
down  the  stairs. 

At  the  same  moment  Dad  and  0 'Riley  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  floor.  The  member  for  Toogoom 
and  some  more  dragged  them  away  by  the  heels  and 
saved  the  situation. 

' '  Shocking !  Shocking ! ' '  came  from  the  Ministers, 
while  bursts  of  smothered  merriment  continued  to  es- 
cape from  the  ranks  of  Labour,  and  fol*  some  moments 
the  House  didn't  know  where  it  was.  Then  the 
Speaker,  perspiring  and  looking  Bonaparte  after 
Waterloo,  turned  his  face  to  the  clock,  and  said  he 
would  "resume  the  Chair  at  seven  o'clock." 


Chapter  IV. 
"ORDER!"  SAID   THE   SPEAKER. 

THE  Speaker  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  resumed 
the  Chair  at  seven  o'clock.  There  was  a 
full  House.  The  Chamber  was  ablaze  with 
electric  light;  the  costly  leather  cushions  lined  with 
honourable  members — the  representatives  of  public 
opinion — sitting  erect,  alert,  expectant-looking,  and 
for  once  they  respected  the  property  for  which 
their  country  went  in  debt,  and  rested  their  huge 
feet  on  the  expensive  carpet.  The  Strangers' 
Gallery,  creaking  under  the  burden  it  had  to  bear, 
was  packed  from  the  balustrading  to  the  back  wall; 
and  the  eager,  anxious  crowd  elbowed  each  other, 
and  leaned  over  and  gaped  and  grinned  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  intellectual  gathering  below.  The 
Ladies '  Gallery,  charged  to  the  last  inch  of  its  carrying 
capacity  with  the  wives,  daughters,  and  female  friends 
of  members  and  influential  citizens,  was  alive  with 
absurd-looking  hats  and  fans,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
perfume.  Press  representatives — their  ranks  reinforced 
for  the  occasion — sat  turning  over  the  leaves  of  note- 
books, preparing  for  action.     The  lobbies  were  filled 
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with  distinguished  visitors,  huddled  together  like  sheep 
in  a  shed.  Outside  a  multitude  of  disappointed  ones 
repined  their  inability  to  gain  admittance,  and  went 
home  resolved  to  book  seats  and  make  sure  of  the  next 
evening's  entertainment. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  scene  before  tea  knew 
Dad,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
In  every  part  of  the  House,  fingers  were  indicating 
him,  and  murmurs  of  "That's  him — the  big,  hairy,  old 
chap  on  the  cross  benches" — were  audible  in  every 
gallery.  Dad  was  the  object  of  everyone's  admira- 
tion, the  idol  of  the  evening.  But  there  was  no  vanity, 
no  pride,  no  priggishness,  no  self-consciousness,  about 
Dad's  political  demeanour.  There  he  sat,  grave,  stolid, 
stern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  black  gown  hanging  loosely  on 
him,  and  an  extravagant  plaster  of  embroidery  pro- 
tecting his  chest,  completed  making  some  notes  in  a 
book,  and,  raising  his  head,  adjusted  his  pince-nez 
and  glared  significantly  at  the  members.  It  was  the 
signal  to  commence  fire.  O'Reilly,  the  member  for 
Churchland,  rose  slowly  and  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  shaggy  white  hair  till  it  stood  fairly  on  end. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  he  commenced,  "I  wud  just  like 
to  saay  a  few  words  in  explanation  uv  what  tuk  place 
here  in  this "     ("Hear,  hear.") 

"Is  it  the  will  of  the  House  that  the  honourable 
member  for  Churchland  be  heard?"  the  Speaker  put 
in  promptly,  lowering  his  spectacles  to  the  tip  of  his 
Napoleonic  nose,  and  staring  all  round  with  an  air  of 
tremendous    authority.       (Enthusiastic    cries   in    the 
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affirmative  and  yells  of  * '  Hear,  hear ! ' '  and  ' '  The  mem- 
ber for  Churchland ! " ) 

"I  move  that  the  member  for  Churchland  be 
heard, ' '  came  in  sonorous  tones  from  the  broad-backed 
Labour  member  for  St.  George. 

**The  motion  is  that  the  member  for  Churchland 
be  heard.  Those  in  fa-vour  say  'Aye'  "  (an  unani- 
mous burst  of  "ay.e,"  which  made  the  spectators  grin 
and  giggle),  '*to  the  contrary,  'no.'  ....  The 
'ayes'  have  it."     (More  giggling  in  the  galleries.) 

The  member  for  Churchland  proceeded: 

"Well,  Mister  Speaker,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "I 
wish  to  saay  that  I  regrit  as  much  and  may  be  more 
than  even  the  Primeer  himself,  or  any  mimber  of " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  member  for  Fillemup- 
agen. 

"Mis'er  Spikker,"  the  latter  hiccoughed,  "I  ri'sh 
poin'  order."     (Loud  laughter.) 

The  Speaker  frowned  heavily  on  the  member  for 
Fillemupagen,  and  O'Reilly  turned  and  hissed,  "Will 
yez  hould  your  tongue?"     (Renewed  laughter.) 

"Order!" 

"I  ri'sh  poin'  order,"  the  representative  for  Fill- 
emupagen hiccoughed  some  more.  (Cries  of  "Sit 
down!"  and  "The  member  for  Churchland  has  the 
Chair!") 

The  Premier  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Speaker!"  he  shouted,  "I  most  emphatic- 
ally protest  against  the  business  of  the  country  being 
continuously  obstructed  in  this  manner,  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  we  are  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  ex- 
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hibition  this  Chamber  was  treated  to  this  afternoon 

"     (Uproar,  mingled  with  cries  of  approval  from 

the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  and  vehement  shouts 
of  "You're  obstructing  yourself!"  from  Labourites.) 
"I  submish,  Mis'er  Spikker,"  the  member  for 
Fillemupagen  continued  to  ejaculate,  clutching  the 
back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  him  for  support,  "thash 
I'msh  (hie)  jushly  ent'led  to  ri'sh  to  (hie)  poin' 
order. ' '  ( Great  laughter  from  the  Labour  party,  and 
"Positively  disgraceful!  Nothing  but  an  ill-mannered 
lot  of  hooligans ! ' '  from  the  Chesterfield  of  the  Assem- 

bly.) 

"Will  the  honourable  member  be  good  enough  to 
state  his  point  of  order?"  the  Speaker  snapped,  lean- 
ing forward  and -showing  his  false  teeth.  ("Hear, 
hear.") 

"Cer'ainly!"  And  the  member  for  Fillemup- 
agen lowered  his  head  a  little  and  clung  tighter  to  the 
back  of  the  bench  while  he  tried  to  remember  things, 
and  caused  more  merriment  and  an  exodus  of  disgusted 
females  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  "I  callsh  you  'ten- 
tion  to  a  breash  stan'in  orshers  thish  Housh,  Mis'er 
Spikker."  (Tremendous  burst  of  hilarity  and  cries 
of  "Sit  down!")  "Ev-shbody  musher  seen,  an'  you 
musher  seen,  Mis'er  Spikker,  pershon  not  meni'er  thish 
'Oush  come  in  thish  Cham'er  throughsh  roof."  (Yells 
of  laughter  from  the  Labour  party,  dissent  from  the 
Government  benches,  and  ' '  Order,  gentlemen,  order ! ' ' 
from  the  Speaker.) 

'  *  There  is  no  point  of  order  in  the  question  raised 
by  the  honourable  member, ' '  the  latter  decided  angrily. 
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"If  such  a  breach  were  committed,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman should  have  moved  the  suspension  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  called  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Having  allowed  it  to  pass,  the  matter  cannot 
be  dealt  with  now."     (Government  cheers.) 

"But  I  shay  dishinc'ly,  Mis'er  Spikker"  (more 
Labour  laughter,  which  was  shared  heartily  by  occu- 
pants of  the  gallery,  and  "Order!"),  "I  shay  this 
'Gush  cansJi!" 

"Order,  order!"  the  Speaker  shouted.  "I  ask 
the  honourable  member  for  Fillemupagen  to  resume 
his  seat. ' '  ( Cheers  from  the  Government  and  cries  of 
disapproval  from  the  Labour  party.) 

"I  shay  this  'Ouse  cansh."     (Uproar.) 

"The  honourable  member  must  not  further  ad- 
dress the  House,"  snorted  the  Speaker,  with  shot  and 
shell  in  his  eye. 

'  *  Tha  'sh  parshality ' ' 

"Order!" 

"It'sh  not  Bri'sh  jus 'ice!"  ("Order,  order!" 
and  uproar.) 

"Will  the  honourable  member  resume  his  seat?" 
(Cheers  from  the  Government,  laughter  from  the 
Labour  party,  and  "If  this  bleggardly  conduct  con- 
tinues, I  will  deem  it  mai  duty  as  a  protest  to  walk  out 
of  the  Chambah,"  from  the  Chesterfield.  Then  re- 
newed merriment. ) 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  commotion  an  excited  old 
man  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  dropped  a  heavy  walk- 
ing-stick on  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of  the  cross 
benches,    and    consternation    and    confusion    set    in 
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amongst  the  "Independents."  They  seemed  to  think 
the  owner  of  the  blackthorn  was  following  in  pursuit 
of  his  property,  and  fled  in  disorder,  and  took  shelter 
on  the  Labour  benches.  Labour  members  welcomed 
them  with  loud  guffaws,  jeers,  and  hilarity.  The  In- 
dependents gazed  up  in  scorn  at  the  gallery,  and  the 
occupants  of  it,  writhing  in  emotion,  grinned  back  at 
them.  The  member  for  Mopoke  Meadow,  who  had 
received  most  of  the  force  of  the  falling  missile,  rubbed 
the  back  of  his  ear  and  shouted  boisterously : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  for  protec- 
tion  " 

'^ Order!"  the  Speaker  retorted.     (Laughter.) 

"But,  Mr.  Speak " 

"Order!  Order!"  (Vehement  merriment,  in 
which  the  gallery  heartily  joined.) 

The  member  for  Mopoke  Meadow  sat  down  and 
in  savage,  indignant  undertones  murmured  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Speaker.  "A  one-sided  pig!"  he  said,  and 
raised  more  merriment  in  his  corner  of  the  Chamber. 

Again  the  Premier  appealed  for  peace,  but  in  vain. 

"D d  undignified  of  you,"  the   Chesterfield 

called  out.  "Less  decorum  could  not  be  expected 
from  a  Parliament  of  blackfellahs  or  South  Sea  Ail- 
anders. "     ("Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.) 

But  the  Speaker  had  not  settled  with  the  member 
for  Fillemupagen,  who  was  still  upon  his  feet. 

"The  honourable  member  for  Churchland,"  he 
said  with  great  dignity,  "is  in  possession  of  the  chair, 
and  again  I  ask  the  honourable  member  for  Fillemup- 
agen to  resume  his  seat."     ("Hear,  hear.") 
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'^Wonsh  reshume  any  sheat,"  the  member  for 
Fillemupagen  jerked  out  stubbornly.     (Commotion.) 

"The  honourable  gentleman  is  distinctly  out  of 
order  in  refusing  to  resume  his  seat. ' ' 

"Mis'er  Spikker " 

"Order!" 

"Mis'er  (hie)  Spikker!"     (Loud  laughter.) 

"Order,  order!" 

"I  wish  make  pershonal  exsp 'nation " 

"Order!"  (and  tremendous  laughter  from  the 
Labour  party) . 

"I  have  the  chair,  Mr.  Speaker!"  O'Reilly  yelled 
in  defence  of  his  Parliamentary  rights. 

"The  honourable  member  for  Churchland  is  in 
possession  of  the  chair,  and  the  member  for  Fillemup- 
agen must  resume  his  seat." 

"Wellsh,  'en  (hie)  I  movesh " 

"Order!" 

"Your  rulinsh "     (Laughter.) 

"Order,  order!" 

"Be  dish 'greed."     (Roars  of  laughter.) 

* '  Order,  order,  order ! ' ' 

"Itsh  not "     (Yells  and  howls  of  laughter.) 

"Order!" 

"Bri'ish  justice!"     (Shrieks  of  laughter.) 

"Order,  order!"     (Howls  of  merriment  and  cou 
fusion. )  ■  ''i 

"It's  Kanaka  shustice!"  (Dissent,  cries  of 
"Shame!  Shame!"  and  "Order,  order!"  from  the 
Speaker.) 

"Yoush   a   Kanaka  youshelf!"     (Uproar,   more 
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cries  of  ''Shame!"  and  "Name  him!"  and  laughter 
from  the  Labour  members.) 

The  Premier  again  rose  amidst  all  the  disorder  and 
commotion,  and  excitedly  called  the  Speaker's  atten- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  member  for  Fillemupagen. 

"I  have  never  heard,"  he  said,  ''of  such  disre- 
spectful language  ever  being  used  in  any  British  House 
of  Parliament. ' '     ( Cheers  from  the  Government. ) 

"My  attention  having  been  drawn  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Government  to  the  most  offensive  and  unparlia- 
mentary language  addressed  to  this  House  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Fillemupagen,"  the  Speaker 
said,  "I  ask  that  honourable  member  to  withdraw  the 
words  'You  are  a  kanaka  yourself,'  and  apologise  to 
this  House."     (Cheers  and  uproar.) 

"I  shay  so  a-  (hie)  -gen!"  (More  disorder  and 
prolonged  laughter.) 

"Upon  my  soul,"  the  Chesterfield  interjected, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Labour  party,  "but  you 
fellahs  are  the  greatest  lot  of  jackasses  it  has  evah 


"Order!"     And  continued  bursts  of  hilarity. 
.  The  Chesterfield  obeyed  the  Chair,  and  the  Pre- 
mier rose  again. 

"I  move.  Sir,"  he  said,  "that  the  member  for 
Fillemupagen  be  suspended  from  this  Chamber  for 
twenty-four  hours."  (Renewed  cheers  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  shouts  of  disapproval  from  the  Labour 
members. ) 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  Speaker 
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passed  sentence,  and  ordered  the  offending  one  to  leave 
the  Chamber. 

Several  members  approached  the  member  for  Fill- 
emupagen  to  persuade  him  leave  the  precincts  quietly, 
but  the  honourable  gentleman  was  only  beginning  to 
feel  his  feet.  He  shoved  his  friends  aside,  waved  his 
hands  about,  danced  into  the  middle  of  the  phamber, 
and  offered  to  fight  the  Speaker  and  the  Premier  on 
the  spot,  and  started  to  feel  and  fumble  for  the  buttons 
of  his  coat. 

Excitement  was  tremendous.  But  before  the 
member  for  Fillemupagen  could  divest  himself  of  any 
of  his  garments  the  sergeant-at-arms  appeared  and 
escorted  him  out  amidst  cheers  and  counter-cheers, 
howls,  and  hoots,  and  laughter. 


Chapter  V. 
A  STEAK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WHEN  the  disorder  subsided,  O'Eeilly  finished 
his  apology ;  then  the  Minister  for  Lands  rase 
again  to  continue  his  second  reading  speech. 

"I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  this  measure,"  he 
said,  **  which  has  cost  me  so  much  personal  labour  and 
trouble,  will  put  an  end  to  all  the  pauperism — all  the 
distress  and  discontent  that's  in  the  country.  But  I 
do  think,  Sir,  that  it  will  go  a  long  way — a  very  long 
way,  indeed — towards  removing  from  our  cities  and 
populous  centres,  those  who  are  really  worth  helping." 
("Hear,  hear.") 

''Then,  y'  can't  mean  it  for  y 'selves,"  Dad  inter- 
jected bluntly. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  said,  and  members  of  the 
Opposition  laughed  and  looked  hopefully  upon  Dad. 

"The  village  life  of  a  Swiss  peasant,"  the  Minis- 
ter went  on,  ignoring  the  interruption,  "as  long  as  he 
pays  his  taxes  and  gives  his  quota  of  conscription  to 
the  army  of  his  country,  is  probably  as  enviable  as 
that  of  any  race  in  the  world ;  and  in  village  communi- 
ties, there,  they  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  manage 
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them  in  a  most  amiable  and  agreeable  manner.  They 
cultivate  their  land  without  as  much  as  even  running 
up  a  dividing  fence,  and  no  differences  or  disputes  ever 
arise  between  them " 

"Well,  then !"  Dad  shouted. 

** Order!"  the  Speaker  cried  promptly. 

"They're  different  from " 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  cried  again. 

"From  the  people  of  this " 

' '  Order !     Order ! ' '  angrily  from  the  Speaker. 

"This  country." 

"Order!  Order!  OR-DER!"  (Great  laugh- 
ter.) 

"For  I  knew  a  minister,"  Dad  rumbled  on.  (More 
laughter. ) 

Just  here  the  Speaker  came  down  on  Dad  like  an 
elephant  throwing  a  handspring. 

' '  The  honourable  member, ' '  he  snorted,  ' '  must  de- 
sist from  making  interruptions,  and  must  not  defy  the 
authority  of  this  House."  (Applause  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.) Then  Dad  jumped  up  and  threw  his  arms 
about. 

* '  What  I  came  here  to  say, ' '  he  roared,  "  I  '11  say  ! ' ' 
(Ministerial  cries  of  "Chair!"  and  cheers  from  the 
Opposition.)  "An'  I  say  that  I  once  knew  a  minister 
who  owned  some  land — it  was  near  a  place  his  brother 
had" — (merriment) — "an'  the  two  of  them  dealt  in 
horses,  an'  so  as  the  minister  wouldn't  be  takin'  an' 
usin'  the  wrong  horses,  the  brother  went  an'  cut  all 
the  tails  off  his  mob. "  (Loud  laughter.)  "But  what 
do  you  think  that  minister   did?"        (Dad   paused 
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amidst  more  laughter,  mingled  with  appeals  for  "Or- 
der ! " )  *  *  He  went  and  cut  the  tails  off  his  lot. ' '  ( Great 
hilarity,  and  useless  appeals  for  "Order!"  from  the 
Speaker.)  "It's  true!"  Dad  yelled  with  emphasis, 
then  sat  down  and  leaned  back  contentedly  on  the 
cushions.     (Renewed  merriment.) 

' '  Order !  Order ! ' '  from  the  Speaker,  who  showed 
signs  of  exhaustion. 

"And  he's  sittin'  in  this  House  at  this  moment!" 
Dad  shouted  again.  (More  hilarity,  and  cries  of 
"Name!")  But  Dad  didn't  give  any  name.  He 
merely  glared  across  the  Chamber  at  an  ex-Minister 
of  the  Crown,  who  first  went  white,  then  green  and  red, 
and  became  the  object  of  more  laughter. 

' '  Order ! "  the  Speaker  shouted.  ' '  Order ! ' '  And, 
standing  up,  fixed  Dad  firmly  with  his  eyes  and  said : 

"If  the  honourable  member  for  Eton  continues  to 
violate  the  rules  of  this  House,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
take  such  steps  as  will  maintain  order  and  uphold  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Chamber."  (Loud  cheers 
from  the  Government,  during  which  Mr.  Speaker  sat 
back,  and  with  great  confidence  and  fearlessness  re- 
moved his  spectacles,  and  slowly  and  carefully  wiped 
them  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief.) 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  Dad.  But  Dad  was 
imperturbable.     He  made  no  reply. 

"This  Act  does  not  say,  Sir,"  resumed  the  Minis- 
ter, "that  every  thirty  persons  who  come  along  with  a 
code  of  rules  in  their  hands  'shall'  be  recognised  as  a 
group ;  but  if  the  Minister  of  the  day  is  satisfied  it  is 
aU  right,  then  he  'may'  recognise  them  as  such.     Each 
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group  will  bear  a  name.  One  may  be  'The  Golden 
Grain,'  another  'The  Big  Yield' " 

"Or  'The  Gooseberry'  or  'The  Angora  Goat,'  " 
yelled  a  sarcastic  Labour  member,     (Laughter.) 

"Even  that  would  be  preferable  to  'The  equal  dis- 
tribution' or  'The  Kelly  Gang,'  "  came  from  an  old 
Tory. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  yelled  to  him.     "Order!" 

' '  Good  God,  man ! ' '  Dad  broke  out,  glaring  at  the 
Minister  for  Lands,  "can't  you  think  of  something 

better  to  do  than  standing  there  talking  such  d 

nonsense  ? ' ' 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  shouted.  "Order!  The 
honourable  member  for  Eton  is  trying  the  patience  of 
this  House ! ' '     (Cheers. ) 

' '  I  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  will  try  to  con- 
trol himself,"  the  Minister  for  Lands  said,  turning  to 
Dad.  "No  doubt  he  comes  into  this  House  pregnant 
with  knowledge  of  the  most  practical  kind  concerning 
life  on  the  land,  but  it  is  hoped  he  will  be  gracious 
enough  to  restrain  himself  till  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  views  in  a  becoming  way."  (More 
Government  cheers.) 

Then  the  Minister  continued  his  argument. 

"As  I  said  before,  there  will  be  no  roadways  left 
open  to  litigation.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  can  only 
hope,  Sir,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  co-operators  when 
they  go  on  the  land  will  be  such  that  they  will  make 
a  rough  survey  of  it,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  to  provide  for  the  time  when  a  division  will 
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take  place.  Possibly  they  may  have  surveyors  among 
them  who  will  see  to  a  fair  division  of " 

"Well,  I  never  did  hear  such  rubbish  from  a  sen- 
sible man ! ' '  Dad  cried. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  said. 

"I  never  heerd  such  nonsense  from  a  lunatic!" 
Dad  said  further.     (Loud  laughter.) 

"Then  it's  very  evident  you  have  never  heard 
yourself  speaking!"  the  Minister  sneered. 

"Make  their  own  division!"  Dad  yelled,  ignoring 
the  sneer.  "You  know  a  lot  about  selectors!"  ("Or- 
der!" and  laughter.)  "You  have  a  lot  of  sense!" 
("Order!     Order!") 

"Why  don't  you  put  in  the  bill  that  the " 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  cried.  "Will  the  honour- 
able member " 

"Selector  is  to  do  the  same  as  the  German  and 

the    Irishman "       (Yells    of    laughter    from   the 

Labour  party,  and  ' '  Order,  order ! ' '  from  the  Speaker. ) 

"Who " 

"Order!     The  honourable  member  for  Eton " 

"Wanted  to  divide"  (shouts  of  " Chair !  Chair!" 
and  laughter)  "a  paddock." 

With  perspiration  running  off  him,  Mr.  Speaker 
several  times  called  "Order!"  in  a  most  peremptory 
manner. 

"WeU,"  Dad  drawled — this  time  rising  to  his  feet. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  shouted  at  him.  "The 
honourable  member  cannot " 

"They  took  hold  of  some  raw  steak  with  their 
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teeth "  (Wildest  of  merriment  and  "Order,  gen- 
tlemen, Order!") 

"And  pulled  fer " 

"I  askthehon " 

"Th'pickof  th' " 

"Order!     ORDER!"     (Terrific  laughter.) 

"Paddick."  (Increased  laughter,  and  cries  of 
"Name  him!    Name  him!") 

The  Speaker  took  Dad  in  hand  again,  and  cau- 
tioned him  for  the  last  time.  Then  the  Minister  for 
Lands  was  permitted  to  finish  his  speech  in  peace. 


Chapter  VI. 
KID-GLOVED  SELECTORS. 

WHEN  "order"  had  been  restored  by  the 
Speaker,  the  Minister  for  Lands  said  that 
the  bill  had  cost  him  a  lot  of  labour,  and 
thought  and  trusted  it  would  become  law,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  country's  happiness  and 
salvation. 

A  lawyer  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  rose 
at  the  same  moment  that  Dad  jumped  to  his  feet.  The 
Speaker  caught  the  former's  eye,  and  Dad  sank  back 
into  the  cushion. 

The  legal  one  cleared  his  throat,  and  said  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  bill  except  as  regards  the 
clauses  which  excluded  settlers  from  having  recourse 
to  litigation  in  order  to  decide  their  disputes. 

''That,"  he  declared,  with  great  emotion,  "is  de- 
priving them  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  humblest  subject  of  our  glorious  Empire.  'Tis  a 
harsh,  a  sad,  a  sorrowful  condition  to  impose  upon  any 
body  of  poor  people;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  when 
the  bill  gets  into  committee,  Sir,  this  House  will,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  see  its  way  to  amend  it  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated. ' '    Then  he  sat  down. 
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Dad  rose  again,  and  the  Speaker  caught  the  eye  of 
the  member  for  Mundic,  *'Mr.  Doolan,"  he  mur- 
mured; and  Dad  looked  round  and  said: 

' ' Well,  I  'm ! ' '     (Laughter. ) 

*  *  Order ! ' '  the  Speaker  cried,  and  Mr.  Doolan  pro- 
ceeded. He  stood  with  thumbs  hooked  to  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  vest,  and  talked  fluently  and  rapidly,  and 
bowed  and  grimaced  at  intervals. 

"It  isn't  a  bad  bill,"  he  said,  "and  it  isn't  a  good 
one;  but,  seeing  the  sort  of  Government  it  emanates 
from,  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  there 's  any  good  or  any 
intelligence  in  it  of  any  kind."  ("Oh!  Oh!"  from 
the  Premier.)  "It  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  anyway. 
I  never  expected  to  find  anything  useful  in  it  whatever. 
I  would  never  expect  to  find  anything  useful  in  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  the  present  unprincipled  party  that 's 
in  power."  (Dissent.)  "Only  a  fool  or  a  madman 
could  be  capable  of  such  wild  expectations."  (Laugh- 
ter from  the  Labour  party.)  "To  search  an  Act  of 
theirs  for  anything  beneficial  to  the  people  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  insanity.  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  hacking  down  the  biggest  and  toughest  ironbark 
tree  that  ever  grew  in  the  bush  with  half  a  shear-blade 
to  get  honey  from  the  hollow  of  a  limb  that  I  knew 
contained  nothing  but  flies  and  a  dead  'possum." 
(Shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  Labour  party.)  "But 
having  received  more  wisdom  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  lot  of  political  sundowners,  I  do 
not  intend,  therefore,  to  offer  the  bill  much  serious 
opposition.  It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  intelligence 
if  I  did.     The  clause  prohibiting  lawyers,  though,  from 
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entering  these  communities  and  making  money  out  of 
the  settlers  before  they  make  any  for  themselves,  de- 
serves the  approbation  of  every  right-minded  person 
in  the  country " 

"They  haven't  mine,  anyway!"  snapped  a  sorrow- 
.  ing  legal  member. 

"1  said  every  right-minded  person."  (Roars  of 
Labour  laughter.)  "It  is  wise,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prohibit  their  entering,  because  it  will  deprive  the  set- 
tlers of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  murdering  the  whole 
pilfering  profession;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  will 
save  the  wives  and  children  of  the  settlers  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  their  breadwinners  hanged  by  the  neck 
on  an  old  wooden  beam  for  a  paltry  and  trivial  offence, 
for  having  done  the  country  a  good  turn,  in  fact." 
(More  laughter.)  "For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  this  contemptible  bit  of  a  bill."  ("Hear,  hear," 
and  more  laughter. ) 

Dad  rose  once  more,  and  this  time  the  Speaker 
bowed  to  him  and  murmured,  ' '  The  member  for  Eton. ' ' 
Dad  groaned,  expanded  his  chest,  extended  his  nostrils, 
and  for  several  seconds  glared  in  silence  at  the  Minister 
for  Lands.  The  Minister  for  Lands  seemed  to  be  Dad 's 
"man."  Members  flocked  in  from  the  library,  from 
the  refreshment  room,  from  every  nook  and  corner, 
every  rendezvous  of  the  luxurious  institution,  to  hear 
his  maiden  speech.  Occupants  of  the  galleries 
brightened  up,  and  grinned  and  leaned  over  the  balus- 
trading,  and  kept  the  policemen  occupied. 

"Sir!"  Dad  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  might  have 
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been  heard  across  the  river,  "this  bill  is  trash.  It's 
humbug!"  (Laughter.)  "It's  waste  of  time  talkin' 
of  it."     ('More  laughter.) 

"Well,  you're  not  likely  to  waste  any  sense  on  it," 
from  the  Minister  for  Lands,     (Applause.) 

"  No ! "  Dad  yelled  back  at  him.  ' '  Nor  you  didn  't 
waste  any  sense  on  it,  neither.  The  man  who  could 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  it  has  nothing  ii;  his  head  but 
nonsense " 

Commotion,  laughter,  and  "Order,  order!"  from 
the  Speaker. 

' '  What  do  it  all  mean  ?  Where  is  the  use  of  mak- 
in'  a  lot  of  shabby,  little  camping  grounds  for  a  few 
broken-down  swells — for  a  few  fellows  who  want  to  go 
out  farming  with  gloves  on  their  hands  and  belltoppers 
on  their  heads,  like  this  man's  here"  (pointing  to 
O'Reilly).  (Laughter.)  "Findin'  land  and  money 
and  machinery  and  all  the  rest  of  it  for  men  who've 
never  even  seen  a  selection — fer  men  who  don't  know 
a  jug  of  milk  from  a  jew  lizard!  (Laughter.)  "Fer 
men  who  don't  want  to  take  their  wives  with  them,  for 
fear  they  might  hurt  their  hands  or  wet  their  feet  or 
get  sunburnt!  (Cheers.)  And  they're  to  have  rules 
made  fer  them,  and  a  secretary  to  look  after  the  camp, 
same  as  if  it  were  a  football  club.  My  God !  what 
sort  of  Ministers  are  ye  at  all?"     (Loud  laughter.) 

"Order!  Order!"  the  Speaker  cried,  and  fresh 
laughter  came  from  the  Opposition. 

' '  It  isn  't  some  good  you  want  to  do  the  country ! ' ' 
Dad  shouted  warmly.    "It's  harm — it's  mischief " 
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''Order!"  the  Speaker  broke  out  again.  "The 
honourable  member  must  not " 

"Call  it  what  you  like,"  Dad  rattled  on.  "It's 
bad — villainous ! ' ' 

"Order!  Order!  The  honourable  member  must 
not  use  language  in  debate  which  is " 

"Then  why  don't  they  do  something  that's  honest 
— that's  sensible.  Why  can  they  not  help  the  people 
who  are  on  the  land  now — people  who've  been  there 
all  their  lives,  workin'  their  hearts  and  souls  and  very 
eyes  out  among  stones,  and  sand-hills,  and  bog-holes, 
and  dry  cricks,  and  the  devil  on'y  knows  what.  (Great 
laughter.)  Let  them  show  they're  in  earnest  by  help- 
in'  those  poor  deservin'  people,  and  stop  foolin'  about 
with  these  gentlemen  friends  of  theirs — these  men  who 
are  only  thinkin'  they  might  go  on  to  a  selection  if 
everything  is  made  nice  enough  for  them.  (Applause 
from  the  Opposition.)  Just  fancy  givin'  them  rations 
to  go  on  with!  God  bless  my  soul,  ain't  there  enough 
sundowners  in  the  country  already?  (Loud  hilarity.) 
And  fancy  puttin'  good  new  ploughs  in  the  hands  of 
men  with  gloves  on — men  who  don't  know  a  swingle- 
tree  from  a  piece  of  sugar-cane — to  go  scratching  about 
their  camps  with !  ( Continued  merriment. )  Did  I 
get  flash  machinery  and  money  and  a  secretary  to  run 
after  me  with  his  inkpot,  when  I  went  into  the  bush 
forty  years  ago?  (Hear,  hear.)  No!  I  had  to  take 
my  wife  and  youngsters  with  me.  They  weren't  left 
in  town  to  be  kept  by  the  Government.  (Cheers.) 
They  put  up  with  an  old  humpy  with  wide  cracks  in 
it,  and  took  their  chance  against  wind  and  wet  and  bad 
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water,  and  no  water,  and  snakes,  and  heaven  knows 
what."  (Laughter  and  cheers,  and  "Order!"  from 
the  Speaker.)  "But  they  didn't  mind — they  didn't 
sulk  and  whimper  and  howl  for  the  town.  (More 
cheers. )  They  worked — worked  night  an '  day,  worked 
in  the  house,  and  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  paddicks,  and 
on  the  drays,  and  beside  the  stacks.  They  weren't 
afraid  of  gettin'  sunburnt.  They  had  courage.  They 
had  hearts!  (A  burst  of  applause.)  And  many  a 
time  they  went  without  a  bit  o'  meat."  (More  ap- 
plause. ) 

"Weren't  there  any  'possums  or  dingoes  where 
you  were  ? ' '  squeaked  the  member  for  Coal  Falls,  from 
a  distant  corner  of  the  Chamber.     (Laughter.) 

"There  was  dingoes,"  Dad  said,  jumping  round, 
"but  there  was  no  donkeys.  (Loud  laughter.)  I 
didn't  meet  any  till  I  come  here.  (Renewed  laugh- 
ter.) And  that  was  how  my  family,  Sir,  faced  the 
land,"  Dad  went  on,  "and  hundreds  of  families  are 
doing  the  same  this  very  day.  And  if  the  Cover 'ment 
have  any  honesty  ("Order!"),  if  it  have  any  shame 
(dissent),  it  have  no  intelligence  (laughter  from  the 
Opposition),  it  will  tear  this  bill  up  and  burn  it. 
("Nonsense!"  from  the  Premier.)  For  it's  not 
wanted.     It's  no  good.     It's  the  work  of  a  luna " 

"Order!  Order!"  the  Speaker  called.  "The 
honourable  member  is  violating " 


Only  a  mad  Minister  would " 

•  Order !     Order !     Order !     The  hon ' ' 

'Would  come  here  and  say  that  a  country  that's 
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already  loaded  to  the  ground  with  taxes  and  paupers 
and  rogues  of  politicians " 

"Order!     Order!" 

"A  country  that's  been  a  drag  and  a  dead  horse 
to  the  poor,  hard-working  man  for  God  knows  how 
long,  should  pay  two  pounds  a  week  for  keepin'  men's 
wives  in  town  to  do  nothin' !     Why  th'  devil " 

''Order!     Order!     Order!" 

"  Do  he  not  let  them  have  a  trap  and  servants  and 
a  governess  as  well"  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter), 
"and  supply  the  men  at  the  camps  with  merry-go- 
rounds  and  swings,  so  as  they  won't  get  lonely  and 
fret  for  their  women?"  (Eoars  of  laughter  from  the 
gallery,  during  which  the  Speaker  adjusted  his  glasses 
and  cast  dark,  threatening  looks  at  the  occupants.) 

A  member  seated  at  the  table  handed  Dad  a  glass 
of  water.  Dad  swilled  it,  and  waving  the  empty  glass 
about,  fairly  yelled : 

"Do  any  sensible  man  think  these  men  will  stay 
on  a  selection  when  they  get  there  ? ' ' 

' '  Certainly ;  why  not  ? ' '  said  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  biU. 

"Of  course,  you  do,"  Dad  snorted.  ''You  do, 
but  you  were  never  a  sensible  man!"  (Rounds  of 
laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which  an  occupant  of  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  was  thrown  down  the  stairs.)  "You 
are  an  wnsensible  man!"  (More  laughter,  and  "Or- 
der, order!"  from  Mr.  Speaker.)  "You  are  an  in- 
— an  un "  (Language  failed  Dad,  and  the  Cham- 
ber rang  with  more  mirth.) 
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"You're  no  man!"  he  jerked  out.  (Increased 
merriment. ) 

"Order!"  interrupted  the  Speaker.  "I  must  ask 
the  honourable  member  not  to  indulge  in  personalities, 
but  to  confine  himself  to  the  bill  be " 

"Well,  Where's  the  sense,"  Dad  rolled  on,  "of 
leaving  their  wives  in  town?  If  they  can't  go  on  the 
selection,  and  wash  and  starch  and  stitch  and  help  to 
burn  off  like  other  women,  what  good  will  they  be?" 
(Laughter.)  "What  good  will  it  do  the  country?  Do 
you  call  that  settling  people  on  the  land?  Taking 
people  who  don't  want  to  go  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  puttin'  them  on  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
givin'  them  a  secretary  to  polish  their  boots,  while 
young  fellows  who  take  up  places  themselves  are 
charged  sixteen  and  twenty  pounds  for  surveyin ',  same 
as  you  did  young  Mulrooney!"  (Loud  laughter.) 
"Is  that  the  way  to  settle  them  on  the  land ?  Pshaw!" 
(Laughter.)     ''Rubbish!"    And  Dad  sat  down. 


Chapter  VII. 
BEHIND   THE   SCENES. 

DAD  had  now  been  three  months  in  the  ''House," 
and  was  beginning  to  find  his  way  about,  and 
to  understand  the  ways  of  the  Institution. 
Dad  enjoyed  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
felt  all  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  position. 
He  spent  a  lot  of  time  about  the  building,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sort  of  home — a  refuge — and  every 
morning  visited  the  library  and  hobnobbed  and 
yarned  with  members,  read  the  newspapers,  and 
answered  his  correspondence.  Dad's  correspondence 
took  a  lot  of  answering,  too;  it  required  a  deal 
of  tact  and  skill  and  local  knowledge  to  answer 
it  properly.  The  correspondence  gave  Dad  more 
trouble  than  his  election,  and  came  harder  on  him  than 
sinking  post  holes  or  putting  out  a  bush  fire.  Nearly 
every  man  in  the  Eton  electorate  was  in  communica- 
tion with  Dad — especially  those  who  had  opposed  him 
at  the  poll.  Some  sent  him  points  and  information 
for  his  speeches ;  some  required  the  railway  freight  for 
carrying  produce  to  the  markets  reduced  at  once ;  some 
wished  him  to  secure  a  level  crossing  near  the  siding; 
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some  wanted  a  grain  shed;  some  more  a  Government 
dam ;  one  end.  of  the  electorate  desired  him  to  obtain 
the  grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  sports  ground ;  the 
other  end  of  it  had  no  place  to  bury  their  dead,  and 
instructed  him  to  find  out  "how  they  were  to  go  about 
getting  a  cemetery?"  One  wanted  him  to  ''find  out 
quietly"  if  a  certain  piece  of  land  owned  by  a  neigh- 
bouring squatter  for  over  twenty  years  wasn't  "a  re- 
serve," and  if  it  "couldn't  be  got  some  way."  An- 
other "had  heard"  that  someone  in  Brisbane  had  a 
lot  of  "second-hand  galvanised  iron  for  sale,"  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  all  about  it  and  let  him  know; 
another  had  sent  a  crate  of  fowls  to  a  poultry  dealer 
"over  a  week  ago,  and  hadn't  received  no  money  for 
them, ' '  and  wished  Dad  to  "go  and  see  the  cove  about 
it  at  once  and  get  the  money."  Scores  of  them  were 
"waiting  anxious"  to  know  if  he  had  done  anything 
"about  gettin'  Willie  (or  Tommy  or  Johnny  or  some- 
one) on  the  Railway,"  while  others  had  sons  yearning 
to  be  made  policemen.  And  regularly  each  week  the 
P.S.  to  mother's  letter  ran,  "Sandy  says  for  me  to  tell 
you  he  hasn't  heard  any  thing  yet  about  being  made 
rabbit  inspector." 


Dad  was  in  the  refreshment  bar.  The  members 
for  Mopoke  Meadow  and  Fillemupagen  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Whip  were  there,  too.  The  Government 
Whip  shook  hands  with  Dad,  and  complimented  him 
on  the  speech  he  made  on  the  Land  Settlement  Bill. 
"For  a  maiden  speech,"  he  said,  "I  can  assure  you 
it  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  heard  delivered  in 
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the  House."  Dad  took  a  liking  to  that  Whip  then, 
and  assured  him  there  was  a  lot  more  he  could  have 
said.  ' '  But  I  'm  not  used  to  talkin '  on  me  feet, ' '  Dad 
said.  "If  I'd  been  sittin'  down  as  we're  talkin'  now, 
I'd  have  given  it  to  them!" 

"You  did  very  well,"  the  Whip  went  on;  "and 
though  I  supported  the  bill  myself,  I  candidly  admit 
the  force  of  everything  you  said."  Then  he  asked 
Dad  what  he  'd  have  to  drink.  Dad  would  have  whisky. 
The  Whip  took  some  whisky,  too;  then  broke  new 
ground.  He  spoke  of  a  motion  which  had  been  moved 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  defeat  the  Dry 
Creek-Currajong  Railway  Bill,  the  voting  on  which 
was  to  take  place  in  a  night  or  two.  "Why  these 
fellows,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  "are  against  the  line  passes  my  comprehension. 

The  short  and  long  of  it  is  they're  so  d ignorant 

that  they  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about!  Not 
one  of  them  has  ever  been  over  the  country  the  line's 
to  go  through;  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Rudd"  (lay- 
ing his  hand  affectionately  on  Dad's  knee)  "that  right 
from  Dry  Creek,  where  it's  proposed  to  start  this  line, 
to  Currajong — and  I've  been  over  every  inch  of  it 
dozens  of  times,  myself — is  to  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  land  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on.  There  is  not  a 
foot  of  it  bad,  and  the  amount  of  country  it  must  open 
up  would  simply  mean  that  the  whole  width  of  those 
great,  expansive  rolling  downs  would,  in  a  few  years, 
be  teeming  with  prosperous  settlers  of  the  right  class, 
and  this  country  would  go  ahead.  And  with  your  in- 
telligence, and  with  all  your  practical  experience,  I 
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needn  't  tell  you  how  desirable  that  is  to  a  young  coun- 
try." 

Dad  agreed  with  every  word  the  Whip  said. 

' '  But  all  these  fellows, ' '  the  Whip  continued,  ' '  are 
talking  through  their  necks.  For  the  life  of  them 
they  can't  see  that  this  country  is  simply  languishing 
for  the  want  of  intelligent  farmers,  and  that  before  a 
farmer  can  do  any  good  for  himself  on  the  land  he 
must  have  a  railway  to  carry  his  stuff  to  the  market. 
You  know  that?" 

Dad  did. 

Then  the  amiable  Whip  retailed  and  detailed  more 
of  the  proposed  railway's  virtues  and  its  glorious  pros- 
pects, and  the  good  intentions  with  which  it  would  be 
paved.  But  he  didn't  tell  Dad  it  was  a  job  railway — 
that  its  construction  would  benefit  a  big  syndicate  only, 
or  that  it  wouldn't  bring  a  single  farmer  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  it,  or  any  settlement  worth  talking  about 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  Neither  did  he  tell  Dad 
that  some  of  those  who  were  the  most  earnest  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  were  members  of  the  syndicate.  He 
left  that  for  a  member  of  the  Opposition  to  do  later  on. 

' '  Well,  I  suppose,  then, ' '  the  Whip  said,  bringing 
matters  to  a  head,  ' '  we  can  reckon  on  your  vote  ? ' ' 

"Well,"  Dad  answered,  "I  dare  say — yes — per- 
haps— no  doubt,  no  doubt." 

Then  it  was  Dad's  turn  to  break  new  ground.  He 
did  it  suddenly. 

"How  do  you  get  a  man  on  rabbit  inspectin'?" 
he  said. 
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The  Whip  smiled.  ' '  How  ?  By  saying  the  word. 
By  simply  putting  him  on  yourself." 

Dad  stared. 

"Why,  what  is  it?  Who's  the  man  you  want  to 
put  on?" 

Dad  unbosomed  himself,  and  told  the  Whip  all 
about  Sandy.  Just  then  the  Minister  for  Lands  en- 
tered the  refreshment  bar. 

"You  know  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Carter?"  the  Whip 
said,  drawing  that  gentleman's  attention  to  Dad. 

"Well,  after  the  spirited  speech  he  made  against 
me  the  other  night,"  the  Minister  said,  with  a  broad 
smile,  and  shaking  hands  enthusiastically  with  Dad, 
"I  ought  to." 

Then  Dad  shook. 

"Though  we  may  be  bitter  opponents  inside  the 
Chamber,  Mr.  Rudd, ' '  the  Minister  added,  '  *  there 's  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  meet  on  friendly  terms  out- 
side." 

Dad  felt  like  a  criminal.  The  Minister's  good 
nature  and  affability  softened  his  heart. 

"Mr.  Rudd,"  the  Whip  put  in,  with  a  knowing 
look  at  the  Minister,  * '  I  understand,  has  a  little  matter 
he  wants  fixed  up  which  comes  under  your  depart- 
ment. ' ' 

The  Minister  pricked  his  ears. 

"I'll  be  very  pleased,"  he  said,  looking  at  Dad. 
And  once  more  Dad  went  into  details  regarding 
Sandy's  aspirations. 

"By  Jove,  then!"  the  Minister  exclaimed,  "you 
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have  just  spoken  in  time.  There's  a  vacancy  of  that 
description  at  this  very  moment,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken. ' ' 

Then,  after  reflecting : 

"I'll  tell  you  what"  (placing  his  hand  on  Dad's 
broad  shoulder).  "Come  round  to  ray  office — say 
about  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

Dad  said  he  would,  and  the  Minister  returned  to 
the  Chamber. 

"That  was  easy  enough,"  the  Whip  said,  with  a 
triumphant  wink  at  Dad. 

' '  Different  fellow  to  what  I  thought  he  was, ' '  Dad 
murmured. 

"Oh,  a  good  fellow — splendid  chap — real  white 
man.  Carter,"  the  Whip  said;  then  added  confidenti- 
ally, "You  can  always  get  any  little  thing  like  that 
fixed  up  if  you  keep  in  with  Ministers.  And  it 's  worth 
your  while — take  it  from  me ! ' ' 

The  members  for  Mopoke  Meadow  and  Fillemup- 
agen  strolled  into  the  Chamber,  and  in  a  while  were 
followed  by  Dad. 


Chapter  VIII. 
UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE. 

THE  member  for  Quondong — a  tall,  thin,  pale, 
stately,  old  man,  flying  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon 
in  his  coat,  rose  and  moved: 

"That  owing  to  the  spread  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  throughout  the  country,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  it  is  desirable  that  no  spirituous  liquors 
be  sold  at  the  refreshment-room  bar  or  in  any  part  of 
this  House." 

"My  object  in  moving  this  resolution,"  he  said, 
"is  that  this  country  may  lead  Australia — may  lead 
England — may  lead  the  world,  in  fact — in  virtue  and 
sobriety. ' ' 

"Leadsh  y'  gransh  (hie)  musher!"  hiccoughed 
the  member  for  Fillemupagen.     (Laughter.) 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  said. 

"That  the  cause  of  Temperance,  Sir,  should  ad- 
vance and  triumph  in  this  country  is  the  one  great  wish 
— er — er — the  one  great  wish  that's  nearest  and  dearest 
to  my  heart."  ("Hear,  hear.")  "With  this  end  in 
view  I  have  fought  the  Demon  Drink  both  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  Press,  Sir,  for  the " 
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"Dish  ye  ever  fi'  him  insh  cellarsh?"  asked  the 
member  for  Fillemupagen. 

Loud  laughter,  in  which  "Fillemupagen"  himself 
joined  heartily. 

"Order!"  roared  the  Speaker.  "Order,  gentle- 
men, order!" 

" for  the  greatest  part  of  my  life.     I  hold  in 

my  hand  here,"  the  temperance  one  went  on,  "statis- 
tics which  show  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  per  head  of  population,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, for  last  year  amounted  to  the  dreadful  sum  of 
£8  per  head " 

' '  Thash  includsh  grog  drunksh  ash  merishun, ' '  in- 
terrupted the  member  for  Fillemupagen.  (More  loud 
laughter,  and  ' '  Order,  order ! ' '  from  the  Speaker. ) 

"What  I  desire  this  House  to  do  in  regard  to  this 
bar,  ]\Ir,  Speaker,  is  to  wipe  it  out — to  wipe  it  out  in 
the  interests  of  sobriety,  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
in  the  interests  of  wise  and  sensible  legislation " 

* '  What  do  you  mean  ? ' '  angrily  from  the  Premier. 

' '  I  will  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  that  while  a  refreshment  bar  is  attached  to  this 
House  it  will  stand  as  a  bad  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  it  will  stand  for  evil ;  it  will  stand  as  a  temp- 
tation to  members  to  frequent  it  and  waste  time  that 
should  be  spent  in  considering  and  studying  measures 
that  are  brought  in  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense!"  from  the  Premier. 

"Hear,  hear!"  from  Government  supporters. 
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"He  is  most  insulting!"  the  Chesterfield  of  the 
Assembly  called  out     "Devilish  unfaiah!" 

' '  Mr.  Speaker, ' '  the  man  of  temperance  hammered 
on,  "I  venture  to  say  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
country's  business  transacted  in  that  bar"  (pointing 
his  finger  dramatically  at  the  bar  door)  "than  there  is 
in  this  Chamber!" 

Loud  cries  of  ' '  No,  no ! "  and  ' '  Shame ! ' ' 

"I  say  'Yes,'  Mr.  Speaker!" 

"That  is  a  direct  insult  to  honourable  members," 
the  Premier  shouted. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  insult  honourable  members, 
but  I  make  bold  to  say  that  when  members — I  do  not 
say  every  member  of  this  House — far  from  it — ^but  a 
good  percentage  of  them — indulge  in  spirituous  liquors 
during  the  sitting  hours  of  this  House — their  intellects 
must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  blunted  and  clouded. ' ' 
(Indignant  shouts  of  "Rubbish!"  and  "Brightened, 
you  mean!") 

"And  foolish  and  ridiculous  legislation  must  be 
the  result."  ("Bah!"  from  a  member  of  the  Minis- 
try.) "I  earnestly  hope  on  behalf  of  the  great  body 
of  temperance  people  of  this  colony  that  the  House  will 
aid  me  all  it  can  in  this  matter ;  and  should  this  motion 
be  carried  without  going  to  a  division,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life."  ("Pshaw!" 
from  the  Premier,  and  laughter.)  "One  of  the  prin- 
cipal planks,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  platform  of  the  La- 
bour party,  of  which  they  boast  so  much,  is  reform, 
and  we  hear  it  said  every  day  that  the  members  of  that 
party  are  also  pledged  to  temperance.  That  being  so, 
I  trust,  then,  that  those  gentlemen  will  show  their  sin- 
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cerity  in  the  principles  they  advocate  by  supporting 
this  motion,  and  assisting  to  abolish  strong  drink  from 
the  precincts  of  this  House." 

There  was  a  heavy  silence. 

Then  the  Premier  rose. 

''Mr.  Speaker,"  he  commenced,  ''this  motion  is 
a  farce — a  stupid  shriek"  (great  cheering),  "and  the 
honourable  member  in  moving  it  went  out  of  his  way 
to  insult  this  House."  (More  cheers.)  "I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  House,  Sir,  much  longer  than  the 
honourable  gentleman,  and  I  say  emphatically  that 
never  yet  have  I  seen  a  member  under  the  influence  of 
liquor."  (Cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Govern- 
ment, mingled  with  smothered  laughter  from  the  gal- 
leries.) "I  do  not  say  that  some  members  of  this 
House  do  not  take  a  glass  of  whisky  when  they  require 
it — I  take  one  myself  sometimes"  ("Qui'  rish!"  from 
the  member  for  Fillemupagen,  and  laughter  from  the 
Labour  benches),  "but  to  say  they  could  not  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  work  of  this  House  is  nothing 
but  a  base  slander  and  a  deliberate  insult."  (Wild 
shouts  of  approval.)  "This  is  not  the  first  nor  the 
fifth  occasion  that  we  have  heard  this  cold-water  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's"  ("Hear,  hear")  "and 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  would  have  served 
a  more  laudable  object  had  he  remained  in  his  electo- 
rate, and  lectured  teetotalism  in  the  highways  and 
byways  and  back  yards  of  that  locality."  (Vociferous 
applause  from  Ministerialists.)  "I  know  of  no  other 
part  of  the  colony — and  I'm  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  it,  Mr.  Speaker — where  his  dreary,  cold-tea  disser- 
tation would  be  appreciated."     (Laughter.)     "It  is 
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certainly  not  relished  by  sober,  sensible  men,  and  is, 
therefore,  resented  in  this  Chamber."  (More  cheers 
from  Ministerialists,  and  ''Mosh  'suredly!"  from  the 
member  for  Fillemupagen.)  "I  think  it  a  piece  of 
gross  impertinence  on  the  honourable  gentleman's  part 
to  preach  temperance  to  this  House."  ("Hear, 
hearsh!"  from  the  member  for  Fillemupagen.)  "If 
I  want  a  glass  of  grog,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  always  have 
it."  (Cheers.)  "And  I  will  not  consult  the  honour- 
able member's  feelings  on  the  matter,  either."  (Great 
cheers.)  "Neither  will  I,  when  he  requires  his  cup  of 
cold  tea,  expect  him  to  consult  mine."  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) "I  regard  this  motion  as  a  miserable  and 
contemptible  slur  upon  this  House"  (Yells  of  ap- 
plause), "and  I  feel  sure  it  will  meet  with  the  fate  it 
so  well  deserves." 

Amidst  more  cheers  the  Premier  sat  down,  puffing 
hard  and  mopping  his  flushed  face  with  a  handkerchief. 

Others  rose  in  quick  succession,  and  condemned 
the  motion.  The  mover  replied;  then  the  member  for 
Fillemupagen  pulled  himself  together  and  faced  the 
chair. 

"Mish'  Spikker"  (laughter),  "on  thish  bill" 
(cries  of  "No,  motion!"),  "I'm  mush  'Wished — on 
thish  motion  I'm  wish  Premier " 

"I  would  be  sorry  to  have  you  with  me  unless  as 
a  convert,"  interjected  the  temperance  member. 

"Jusho — ash  convert — ash  blue  (hie)  ribbonsher" 
(loud  laughter).  "There's  no  harmsh  at  allsh,  Mish' 
Spikker,  in  blue  (hie)  ribbonsh — ^no  harmsh  at  all" 
(laughter).  "Ansh  if  a  mansh  likesh  wearsh  it — ^wellsh 
I  shay,  leshim."     (Great  hilarity.)     "Bush,  I  alsho 
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zhay — I  alsho  zhay — i'll  be  sorish  daysh  forsh  country, 
Miss'  Spikker,  whensh  bar  thish  'Oush  closhed  up, 
ansh  blue  (hie)  ribbonsh  mee'ings  held  in  thish  Cham- 
'er."  (Loud  Labour  laughter,  and  "Order,  order," 
from  the  Speaker.)  "Ash  mem'er  this  'Oush  for 
fifeensh  year  I  deniesh  shta'ment  thash  mem'ers  eversh 
inca'blesh."  (Loud  laughter.)  "I'sh  never  sheen 
shingle  (hie)  onesh  s-s-s-shim'lated."  (Screams  of 
hilarity.)  "Mosh  shober  lot  mem'ers — mosh  shober 
'Shembly  insh  worlsh."  (Roars  of  merriment.) 
"Doesh  hon'ble  mem'er  wish  thish  'Oush  join  temransh 
league?"  (Prolonged  merriment.)  "Shupposh  did? 
Woush  it  makesh  a '  differensh  ?  I  shay  mosh  'suredly 
nosh."  (Yells  of  Labour  laughter,  and  cries  of  "Or- 
der, gentlemen,  order!"  from  the  Speaker.)  "Doesh- 
in'  temransh  people  drinksh?"  ("Shame!"  from  the 
mover  of  the  motion,  and  laughter  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.) "Coursh  you  shay  shamesh,  bush  'ey  do.  I 
knowsh!" 

* '  That  is  false ! ' '  from  the  man  of  temperance. 

"Ish  truesh — Bible  truesh!" 

*  *  A  wicked  slander ! ' ' 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  said.  "The  honourable 
mem " 

"Yoursh  shlanered  this  'Oush,  y'selfsh!" 

"Order,  order!" 

"Thish  motion.  Mis'  Spikker,  ish  sim'ly  col' 
warrer  cry,  an'  mush  be  'poshed."     (Loud  laughter.) 

Then  the  House  divided,  and  amidst  merriment 
the  motion  was  lost  by  41  to  2,  the  member  for  Fillem- 
upagen  voting  for  the  motion,  in  error,  along  with  the 
blue  ribboner. 


Chapter  IX. 
THE  RABBIT  INSPECTOR. 

NEXT  day.  An  air  of  prosperity  pervaded  the 
Lands  Department.  Several  large  estates  had 
been  re-purchased  by  the  Government  at  boom- 
or-burst  prices,  and  every  draftsman  on  the  premises 
had  his  head  buried  in  a  map  or  a  plan  or  something ; 
electric  bells  were  ringing;  messengers  rushed  up  and 
down  the  narrow,  dingy  corridors  of  the  decayed,  old 
rookery,  while  clerks,  with  high  collars  and  nicely- 
parted  hair,  and  laden  with  bundles  of  papers  ban- 
daged with  red  tape,  hurried  from  the  door  of  one 
room  to  another. 

A  pale,  poorly-dressed,  careworn,  anxious-looking 
woman,  of  middle  age,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  and 
two  toddlers  clinging  to  her  skirts,  entered  the  buildinij; 
and  asked  a  messenger  if  Mr.  Brewer  was  engaged, 
Mr  Brewer  was  her  husband.  The  messenger  said 
"he'd  see,"  and  hurried  to  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing. In  a  while  the  husband,  a  thoughtful,  capable, 
ill-paid  servant,  came  into  the  corridor. 

•*TTave  you  heard  yet?"  the  wife  asked,  a  half- 
hopeful,  half-anxious  expression  mounting  her  face. 
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The  man  glanced  cautiously  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
then  over  his  shoulder,  to  satisfy  himself  no  one  was 
listening,  then  lowered  his  voice  and  said: 

"I've  just  been  in  with  the  Under-Secretary " 

"Yes,  yes!"  the  wife  broke  in  eagerly,  expec- 
tantly. 

"And  he's  recommended  me  for  the  billet " 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,  Tom.     Do  you  think " 

"Sh!"  the  husband  whispered,  glancing  round 
again.     "Musn't  speak  so  loud." 

"/  am  glad,  though.  How  much  wUl  it  be — a 
forty  pounds  rise?" 

"Forty-five." 

' '  Forty-^e  f    £135  a  year. ' ' 

"Of  course,  I  haven't  got  it  yet,"  the  husband 
added,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  uncertainty  in  his  voice. 

"But  you  will,  though,  Tom,  when  the  Under- 
Secretary  has  recommended  it?" 

"I  think  so,  but  you  mustn't  speak  about  it  yet 
awhile. ' ' 

The  wife  assured  him  she  wouldn't,  and,  with 
hopes  of  promotion  and  prosperity  in  her  heart,  turned 
cheerfully  away  with  the  mites  and  left  the  building. 

At  two  o'clock  Dad  was  at  the  Lands  Office.  He 
told  a  messenger  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  was  hurriedly  shown  into  the  Minister's  room. 
The  Minister  rose  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said : 
* '  Sit  down  till  I  finish  signing  some  papers. ' ' 
Dad  dropped  heavily  into  a  costly  chair  lined  with 
leather,  and  stared  up  at  a  row  of  life-sized  pictures 
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hanging  on  the  wall — photographs  of  ex-Ministers  en- 
cased in  expensive  frames,  paid  for  out  of  public 
money. 

"Well,  now,  let  me  see,"  the  Minister  mused, 
putting  down  his  pen,  ''jou  were  saying  something 
about  a  clerkship?" 

"A  rahhit  inspector,"  Dad  said,  correcting  him. 

"Ah,  yes,  yes  ....  there  is  such  a  vacancy, 
I  remember  now." 

Then,  after  reflecting: 

'  *  Is  this  man  you  speak  of  a  trustworthy  fellow  ? ' ' 

"He's  me  son-in-law,"  Dad  said  sternly,  " 8andy. 
You  know  he  married  Kate." 

The  Minister  didn't  ask  for  further  information. 
He  nodded  and  grinned,  and  told  Dad  it  would  "be 
all  right." 

They  talked  for  a  while  about  land,  and  selectors, 
and  wheat,  and  things  the  Minister  didn't  know  any- 
thing about.  Then  the  Minister  assured  Dad  again 
that  ' '  it  would  be  all  right, ' '  and  Dad  fervently  shook 
hands  with  him  and  came  out. 

When  Dad  had  gone  the  Minister  rang  for  the 
Under-Secretary,  and  discussed  the  vacancy  with  him. 
The  Under-Secretary  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brewer. 

"Brewer?"  the  Minister  said.  "Is  he  someone 
in  the  Department?" 

"For  twenty-two  years,"  the  Under-Secretary 
answered  "He's  only  receiving  £90  a  year,  and  he's 
an  excellent  officer,  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  get  the 
position.     This  is  his  application." 
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He  placed  the  document  before  the  Minister. 

It  ran : 

"I  have  the  honour  to  most  respectfully  apply  for 
the  position  of  rabbit  inspector  for  the  district  of  Min- 
goolooloo,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Smith.  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  have 
now  been  in  the  service  for  twenty-two  years,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  have  not  received  an  increase  of 
salary;  and  would  further  ask  for  special  consideration 
on  the  ground  that  I  have  a  wife  and  family  of  eight 
children  to  support,  and  regret  to  admit  that  I  find  it  a 
hard  struggle  indeed  to  provide  them  with  even  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  out  of  the  small  salary  of  £90 
per  annum.  Trusting  the  Honourable  the  Minister 
will  be  pleased  to  favourably  consider  my  claim  to  pro- 
motion, 

''I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"THOMAS  BREWER." 

"Is  he  a  good  man,  this?"  the  Minister  asked, 
looking  up  at  the  Under-Secretary. 

"A  splendid  ojB&cer,  Mr.  Carter.  A  really  good 
all-round  man. ' ' 

The  Minister  reflected. 

**H'm,"  he  said.     "H'm." 

Then  after  a  silence : 

'  *  Well,  I  'm  afraid  we  can 't  give  it  to  him  this  time, 
but  we'll  put  him  down  for  five  pounds  on  the  Esti- 
mates, next  year. ' ' 

Then  he  minuted  the  papers:  "Sandy  Taylor  to 
be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £180." 
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"Mr.  Brewer,  the  Under-Secretary  would  like  to 
see  you, ' '  said  a  messenger. 

Poor  Brewer !  He  fouled  the  copying-press,  and 
fell  over  the  tall  stool  in  his  excitement  and  eagerness 
to  obey  the  summons  and  learn  of  his  promotion.  He 
felt  he  had  "got  the  billet,"  and  his  heart  palpitated 
and  his  eyes  shone  as  he  entered  the  Under-Secretary's 
room.     The  latter  looked  up. 

"Well,  Brewer,"  he  said,  with  a  ring  of  genuine 
sorrow  in  his  voice,  "I  did  all  I  could  for  you,  but 

"     He  seemed  to  think  it  wasn't  necessary  to  say 

more. 

Poor  Brewer !  His  hopes  and  his  heart  and  every 
internal  part  of  him  dropped.  He  turned  pale.  He 
stared  stupidly.     He  felt  ill. 

"I'm  sorry,"   the  Under-Secretary   said,    "very 

sorry,  but "    And  Brewer,  broken-hearted,  turned 

and  went  back  to  his  £90  a  year.  And  he  didn't  utter 
one  word  of  reproach  or  profanity;  he  didn't  even 
curse  any  of  the  scheming,  unprincipled  politicians 
who  pretend  to  run  the  country  in  an  honest  way. 

The  House  was  in  Committee.  The  Lands  Office 
Estimates  were  under  discussion,  and  numerous  awk- 
ward and  ugly  questions  were  being  asked  the  Minister. 
One  inquisitive  member  of  the  Opposition  wished  to 
laiow  how  it  was  that  an  influential  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  Minister's  own  electorate  became  the  proprietor 
of  a  Government  reserve.  Another,  who  had  discov- 
ered some  thing  suspicious  in  connection  with  sales  of 
land,  desired  to  be  informed  why  the  Department  had 
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paid  away  several  thousand  pounds  of  borrowed  money 
to  a  certain  gentleman  as  commission  for  merely  "in- 
troducing a  purchaser"  who  was  already  in  negotiation 
with  the  Department  over  the  property  in  question. 
For  several  hours  the  Minister  defended  himself  and 
his  Department  by  indulging  in  recriminations  and 
piling  abuse  and  banter  upon  the  heads  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ask  for  the  information.  Finally  he 
sat  down  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  face.  But 
his  opponents  hadn't  finished  with  him,  not  by  a  long 
way.  The  member  for  Cross  Roads  rose,  flashing  a 
bunch  of  loose  papers  in  his  hand,  and  in  deep,  sonor- 
ous tones  said: 

**Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  matter  of  importance 
to  bring  before  this  Committee — a  matter  which,  I  feel 
sure,  when  all  the  facts  are  fully  stated,  will  make  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  for  Lands  tremble  in  his 
official  shoes,  if  it  doesn't  actually  cause  him  to  hang 
his  head  in  shame " 

''That  is  only  your  impertinent  opinion,"  inter- 
rupted the  Minister. 

"And  I  think  it  will  also  be  the  opinion  of  every 
member  of  this  Committee  before  I  have  finished,"  re- 
torted the  member  for  Cross  Roads. 

Then,  after  an  impressive  pause: 

"On  the  honourable  gentleman's  estimate  it  will 
be  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  rabbit  inspector  is  pro- 
vided for  at  an  increased  salary  of  £180."  (Here  Dad 
turned  suddenly  in  his  seat  and  gaped  wonderingly  at 
the  member  for  Cross  Roads. )  ' '  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Eton,  I  see,  is  already  keenly  interested.     Now, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  rabbit  inspector's  name,  I  am  told, 
is  Taylor;  and  he  happens  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  a 
member  of  this  House."  (Cries  of  "Name!")  Well, 
then,  it 's  the  member  for  Eton. ' '  (Cries  of  * ' Oh,  oh ! " 
and  laughter. )  * '  And,  if  my  information  is  correct,  the 
appointment  was  given  to  this  gentleman  upon  a  pro- 
mise made  by  the  member  I  have  named  to  support  the 
Dry  Creek-Currajong  Railway  Bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced to  this  Chamber  by  the  Honourable  the  Minister 
for  Lands " 

"An  infamous  falsehood!"  shouted  the  Minister, 
which  was  followed  by  uproar,  and  "Order,  order!" 
from  the  chair. 

"I  said  I  might — or  perhaps  I  would!"  Dad 
roared.  (Sensation  and  yells  of  "Oh!  Ah!  We're 
getting  at  the  truth  now ! ' '  from  Labour  members. ) 

"Yes;  we're  getting  at  the  truth  now,"  the  mem- 
ber for  Cross  Roads  continued,  "and  for  this  half- 
promise,  then — this  perhaps-I-might  sort  of  promise, 
Mr.  Chairman — the  honourable  gentleman  appointed 
the  son-in-law  of  the  member  for  Eton,  who  is  not 
in  the  service,  over  the  head  of  an  unfortunate 
servant  who  had  been  in  his  Department  for  no  less 
than  twenty-two  years — whose  salary  was  only  £90, 
and  who  had  a  family  of  eight  children  and  a  sick  wife 
to  support  on  this  miserable  pittance;  and,  worse  than 
all,  made  the  appointment  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
entreaties  and  supplications  of  his  Under-Secretary; 
and  despite  the  fact  that  this  son-in-law,  in  his  written 
application  for  the  post,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand" 
(waving  the  document)  "admitted  he  had  never  seen 
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a  rabbit  in  his  life."  (Disorder.)  "If  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  a  clear  ease  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, as  well  as  Ministerial  heartlessness,  then  there 
never  was  one"  (renewed  disorder),  "and  I  leave  the 
Minister  to  clear  himself  of  this  dirty  business  as  he 
may  think  fit."  (General  confusion,  mingled  with 
cheers  and  cries  of  "Shame !") 

The  Minister  bounced  to  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  he  yelled,  "this  is  not  the  first 
time  nor  the  fifth  that  the  honourable  member  for  Cros!< 
Roads  has  attempted  to  bring  a  charge  of  corruption 
against  me  and  blacken  my  good  name,  and  each  time 
he  has  sought  to  do  it  in  a  most  vile  and  dastardly 
manner.  I  deny  the  charge  in  toto,  and  challenge  him 
to  bring  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements. ' ' 
(Ministerial  cheers.)  "The  appointment  of  this  rabbit 
inspector  was  made  strictly  upon  its  merits.  I  went 
carefully  into  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  before  this  Committee  that  the  man  selected  was 
the  best  fitted  for  the  post."  (More  Ministerial 
cheers.)  "And  I  claim  the  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Department  over  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  preside  according  to  my  lights 
and  learning  and  without  consulting  the  honourable 
member,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  what  he  might 
think  or  have  to  say."  (Tremendous  Ministerial 
cheers.)  "And  I  say  further  that  no  promise,  or  hint 
of  a  promise,  to  vote  for  the  bill  mentioned  was  ever 
made  by  the  member  for  Eton  to  me,  nor  did  any  con- 
versation ever  take  place  between  us  in  regard  to  it. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  wicked  fabrication,  and  I  do  not 
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know  what  the  honourable  member  for  Eton  alluded  to 
when  he  interjected  that  he  promised  'he  might  or  that 
perhaps  he  would. '  ' ' 

' '  It  wasn  't  to  you  I  said  it ;  it  was  to  this  man  over 
here ! ' '  Dad  blurted  out,  pointing  with  his  thick  middle 
finger  to  the  Government  Whip.  (Fresh  sensation, 
and  more  cries  of  " Oh !   Oh!") 

"Who?  Mef  the  Whip  retorted,  feigning  sur- 
prise.    "  It 's  a  deliberate  lie ! " 

"Order,  order!"  from  the  chair.  "The  honour- 
able member  must  withdraw." 

The  Whip  withdrew  his  words,  and  smiled  at  Dad. 
Then  Dad  stood  up,  and  amidst  much  confusion  made 
a  clean  breast  of  what  transpired  in  the  refreshment 
room,  but  reminded  them  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the 
bill. 

"And,  Sir!"  he  roared  with  much  force  and  dram- 
atic effect,  "I  say  here  that  I  did  ask  the  Minister  for 
a  billet  for  my  son-in-law,  Sandy,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to,  but  I  didn  't  know  till  now  that  I  was  doing 
a  poor  man  with  a  family  and  a  sick  wife  out  of  his 
rights;  and  if  what  that  member  says  is  true"  (point- 
ing to  the  member  for  Cross  Roads),  "then  I  can  tell 
him  that  in  twenty-four  hours  that  billet  will  not  be 
held  by  my  son-in-law."  (Loud  cheers.)  "I  never 
did  a  man  harm  in  my  life,  Sir,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
commence  now."  (Great  applause,  during  which  the 
Minister  for  Lands  left  the  Chamber.) 

And  Dad  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  three  days 
Sandy  had  resigned,  and  a  fortnight  later  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Brewer  as  a  rabbit  inspector  appeared 
in  the  '  *  Government  Gazette. ' ' 


Chapter  X. 
THE  LAND  BETTERMENT  BILL. 

DAD    had    now    been    a    member    of    Parliament 
for  several  years,  and  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  fearless,   violent  debating,   and   for  hard, 
practical  common-sense. 

The  continuous  Government,  which  had  ruled  the 
country  interminably — a  Government  which  had  been 
impeached  and  impaled  in  Parliament  and  on  plat- 
form— howled  and  hooted  down  by  its  opponents  as 
a  band  of  political  bushrangers  and  enemies  to  the 
country  and  every  one  in  it — had  fallen,  defeated  by 
the  ambition  of  some  of  its  followers — followers  who 
all  along  the  line  had  supported  and  applauded  its 
actions,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  For  the 
prospect  of  position  and  power  they  promptly  deserted 
and  joined  the  Opposition.  Even  its  Speaker  cleared 
out  of  the  chair  one  night  by  the  back  way,  and  was 
missing  in  the  morning.  In  a  casual  sort  of  way  he 
became  Premier  of  the  new  combination,  which  called 
itself  the  ''Coalition  Government" — the  Government 
of  "Reform  and  Progress" — then  it  sat  down  and 
formulated  a  policy.     When  the  document  was  finished 
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it  looked  well.  They  hoisted  it  high  above  Parliament 
House;  brandished  it  over  the  heads  of  the  electors; 
said  it  would  right  all  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done 
by  the  old  Party;  declared  its  mission  was  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  weight  of  further  taxation ;  to  bring 
about  high  wages  and  cheap  food  and  clothing  and  lots 
of  work  for  the  poor  man ;  to  release  civil  servants  from 
their  load  of  retrenchment ;  to  build  a  network  of  light 
railways  throughout  the  land  —  in  fact,  to  GO 
STRAIGHT,  and  be  a  good,  righteous,  honest  Govern- 
ment, and  God  knows  what !  And  in  this  grand  garb 
— ^with  this  glorious  Policy  in  its  two  hands — it  went 
forth  to  the  country. 

"Our  manifesto,"  said  the  new  Premier,  ''is  the 
same  as  our  opponents',  but  with  this  difference — we 
mean  it ;  they  don 't. ' '  And  in  its  excitement  the  coun- 
try believed  him,  and  sent  his  party  into  power  with 
a  large  majority,  a  lot  of  shouting,  and  several  big, 
noisy  banquets.  Then  once  more  the  country  threw  up 
its  hat,  and  hurrayed  before  finally  sobering  itself, 
and  settling  down  to  wait  for  the  new  prophets  to  per- 
form their  miracles — for  the  promised  prosperity  to 
set  in,  for  the  millennium  to  come  up  over  the  horizon. 
And  while  it  held  its  breath  and  waited,  the  new  Par- 
liament got  together  and  met  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  old  one  used  to  meet.  It  was  a  great  and 
glorious  occasion.  The  band  played.  People  crowded 
into  the  House  and  thronged  the  galleries.  The  Cham- 
ber presented  a  new  and  strange  appearance.  The 
Government  side  of  it  was  crammed.  Had  any  more 
been  returned  by  the  people  to  support  that  Premier, 
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they  would  have  had  to  sit  outside  and  support  him  on 
the  steps.  Numerically,  that  Government  was  for- 
midable. The  dozen  or  so  remaining  of  the  old  de- 
feated party  were  in  possession  of  the  Opposition 
benches,  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  enjoy  their  pro- 
motion. Some  of  them  looked  sorry,  some  sad,  some 
bored,  some  bitter,  some  battered;  altogether  they 
looked  like  the  sole  survivors  of  a  great  wreck. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  prayer  and  ad- 
journed in  wrath.  For  several  weeks  they  opened  and 
adjourned  in  like  manner.  Then  one  evening  a  piece 
of  policy — the  part  that  they  had  left  behind  in  the 
drawers  when  they  went  to  the  country — ^was  unfolded, 
and  business  commenced. 

The  Treasurer,  a  sturdy,  pompous,  Cromwellian 
sort  of  politician  with  a  Scotch  accent,  rose  and  began 
his  second  reading  speech  on  "A  Land  Betterment 
Bill."  He  explained  all  the  beauties  and  perfections 
of  that  bill ;  said  he  had  a  lot  of  faith  in  it ;  that  it  was 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  was  confident 
that  members  would  find  the  principle  embodied  in  it 
simple  and  easily  understood.  "Whoso  maketh  a 
thing,"  he  said,  ''whoso  createth  a  value,  to  him  that 
thing  or  value  belongs."  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Gov- 
ernment benches.)  "Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning," 
he  went  on.  ' '  Suppose  John  Smith  buys  100  acres  of 
land  at  £1  per  acre;  and  suppose  further  that  he  im- 
proves and  clears  that  land,  or  spends  money  or  labour 
on  it  equal  to  £4  per  acre,  then  everyone  must  recog- 
nise that  John  Smith  has  a  property  right  in  that  land 
to  the  extent  of  £500."    Everyone  did;  they  got  up 
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and  cheered  the  prophet.  "But,"  he  continued  con- 
fidently, "further  suppose  that  a  railway  is  built  into 
the  district  where  that  land  is,  and  the  value  of  John 
Smith's  holding  is  increased  thereby  in  value  from  £5 
to  £8  per  acre,  then  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  if 
John  Smith  has  a  property  right  in  the  £5  per  acre 
which  he  created,  the  community  which  added  another 
£3  per  acre  to  the  value  of  the  land  has  a  property 
right  in  that  increased  value " 

"  'Tis  a  lie;  'twould  be  a  robbery!"  Dad  shouted. 

Dissent. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  cried.  "The  honourable 
member  must  not  impute " 

The  rest  of  the  rebuke  was  lost  in  a  loud  "Hear, 
hear ! ' '  that  came  from  the  Government. 

"So  long  as  John  Smith  can  fairly  claim,"  the 
Treasurer  went  on,  "that  his  land  is  only  worth  £500, 
then  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  ask  one  penny  from 
him,  but  when  John  Smith  himself  admits  that  the  com- 
munity has  added  a  value  to  his  land,  then  this  bill  will 
ask  half  of  that  value  from  John  Smith " 

"My  God!"  Dad  exclaimed,  throwing  his  head 
back  and  opening  wide  his  mouth.  (Loud,  derisive 
laughter  from  the  Government,  and  "Order!"  from 
the  Speaker.) 

' '  I  submit  that  the  equity  and  moderation  of  such 
a  proposal,"  the  Minister  resumed,  fanning  the  air 
with  pages  of  his  written  speech,  "cannot  be  dis- 
puted" (hear,  hear),  "and,  as  Mill  pointed  out,  the 
claims  of  the  community " 
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''Who  th'  devil  is  Mill?"  Dad  shouted,  leaning 
forward  in  his  seat.     (Great  laughter.) 

"Order,  order!" 

' '  Windmill ! ' '  responded  the  member  for  Pine  Tree 
in  a  loud  voice  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Chamber. 

More  laughter,  and  again  "Order!"  from  the 
Speaker. 

"Yes,  the  Treasurer  is  the  mill,"  the  member  for 
Targo  rasped  out  from  the  Opposition  side,  "and  the 
honourable  gentleman  representing  Pine  Tree  supplies 
the  wind."  (Loud  laughter  from  members  generally 
— from  all  except  the  member  for  Pine  Tree.) 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  demanded  angrily.  "I 
must  ask  honourable  members  to  allow  the  Treasurer 
to  proceed  with  his  speech  without  interruption." 
(The  merriment  ceased.) 

"The  claims  of  the  community  in  this  respect," 
the  Treasurer  went  on,  "would  long  ago  have  been 
recognised  but  for  the  ascendancy  of  landlords;  and 
the  judgment  of  Mill " 

"What  th'  devil  have  he  to  do  with  it?"  Dad 
roared,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

"Order!  Order!"  from  the  Speaker.  "Chair! 
Chair!"  from  different  parts  of  the  Chamber,  and 
"Sit  down,  you  ox!"  from  the  representative  of  Pine 
Tree.  Dad  shook  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
and  yelled : 

"Not  fer  the  askin'  of  an  ass  wud  I  sit  down!" 
(Renewed  merriment  and  laughter  in  the  Strangers' 
Gallery. ) 

The  Speaker  lifted  his  eyes,  and  stared  threaten- 
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ingly  at  the  strangers — and  the  police  began  to  get 
active.     Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  Dad. 

**The  honourable  member  for  Eton,"  he  snapped, 
fanning  like  an  infuriated  commandant,  ' '  must  resume 
his  seat,  and  I  warn  him  not  to  continue  interrupting 
the  House." 

"How  can  any  honest  man  sit  down  while " 

"Order!  Will  the  honourable  member  resume 
his  seat?" 

A  member  seated  near  Dad  induced  him  to  obey 
the  chair. 

"  It 's  meant  for  nothing  but  robbery ! ' '  Dad  blurt- 
ed out,  as  he  dropped  heavily  on  the  cushion. 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  fired  back,  and  once  more 
the  coast  was  cleared  for  the  Treasurer. 

"The  judgment  of  Mill,"  he  rolled  on,  "is  not 
only  in  accord  with  human  nature,  but  is  also  in 
strict  accord  with  historical  fact " 

"Well,  if  Mill's  statement  has  your-re  approval," 
came  from  the  member  for  Targo,  "wha-at  more  is 
required?  Let  us  pass  the  bill,  and  get  on  with  the 
business."     (Laughter,  and  "Order!") 

"  'Twill  never  pass!"  Dad  hollered,  struggling 
violentlj''  with  the  members  for  Cow  Yard  and  Cattle 
Creek,  who  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  him  from 
taking  the  floor  again.  "Never,  while  there's  a  bit  o' 
breath  in  me  body!" 

"Order!" 

"Yoush  wrong,"  the  member  for  Fillemupagen 
hiccoughed  at  Dad.    "Will  pash — same  ash  ships  pash 
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in  (hie)  nightsh."  (Boisterous  hilarity,  and  loud 
appeals  for  "Order!"  from  the  Speaker.) 

"I  have  no  objection,"  the  Treasurer  retorted 
angrily,  "to  honourable  gentlemen  interrupting  me  by 
making  inter jacksions  reelevant  to  the  matter  before 
the  Hoose,  but  I  objaikt,  Sair,  to  people  eenterrupting 
like  drunk  men  in  the  back  yaird  o'  a  bush  shanty." 
(Commotion.) 

' '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order ! ' '  squealed 
the  member  of  blue  ribbon  fame.  "I  take  exception, 
Sir " 

"Mis'er  Spikker,"  the  member  for  FiUemupa^eu 
broke  in,  "I  ri'h  (hie)  poin'  order."  (Great  merri- 
ment.) "If'sh  hon'ble  gen 'el 'em  saysh  I'm  drunksh, 
he'sh  liar."  (Disorder,  and  cries  of  "Shame!"  and 
"Withdraw!"  intermingled  with  laughter,  loudly 
echoed  back  from  the  galleries. ) 

* '  Order !  The  honourable  member  must  withdraw 
sueh  remarks!"  the  Speaker  demanded  with  fearful 
firmness. 

The  member  for  Fillemupagen  sat  down  silent  and 
sullen-looking. 

"I  ask  the  honourable  member  to  withdraw  his 
words. ' ' 

"All  righsh,"  the  offending  one  murmured,  "I 
wishdraw"  (hear,  hear),  "but  it'sh  a  lie."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

"Order!" 

Once  more  the  Treasurer  got  under  way,  and  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  ' '  unimproved  value ' '  and  ' '  bet- 
terment."   "No  person,"  he  said,  "is  to  be  charged 
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for  betterment  until  that  person  admits  the  betterment. 
The  owner's  valuation  will  be  taken,  and  the  Treasurer 
cannot  alter  that  valuation ;  and  there  will  be  no  litiga- 
tion about  it.  But"  (here  Dad  shifted  in  his  seat  and 
leaned  forward  to  catch  all  he  said)  'Hhe  Treasurer 
may  advise  the  Crown  to  resume  the  land  at  the 
owner's  valuation,  with  10  per  cent,  added  for  com- 
pensation  " 

"Aha!'*  Dad  snorted,  ''Aha!"  (Laughter  from 
Government  supporters,  and  "Order!"  from  Mr. 
Speaker.) 

Then  the  Treasurer  quoted  Mill  again,  and  read 
chunks  of  wisdom  from  Pepys'  Diary,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  himself  was  fully  persuaded  that,  if 
the  bill  became  law,  it  would  be  "a  great  gude — it 
would  be  an  unmixed  blaisin'  an'  the  lastin'  joy  and 
salvation  o'  th'  country."  (Loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  the  Government.) 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  member  for 
Targo  rose  in  turn  and  pelted  the  bill ;  then  Dad  caught 
the  Speaker's  eye. 

"Sir,"  Dad  commenced  in  a  a  loud,  aggressive 
voice.  (Laughter  and  guffaws  from  the  Government 
end  of  the  House.)  Dad  paused  and  glared  at  the 
scoffers  till  they  were  silent,  then  proceeded:  "I  was 
sent  into  this  House  by  honest,  sensible  farmers  and 
selectors — men  an'  their  wives  who  have  been  strugg- 
ling all  th'  days  of  their  life  on  the  land — an'  I  was 
sent  to  look  after  their  interests  an'  ter  tell  any  Gov- 
ernment that  tries  to  make  bad  laws  for  them — that 
tries  ter  bring  in  mischievous  legislation — ^just  what  I 
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think  of  them. ' '  ( Hear,  hear ! )  ' '  An '  I  tell  this  Gov- 
er'ment  that  this  bill"  (Dad  raised  his  clenched  fist 
above  his  head),  "that  this  bill  is  nothing  but  broad 
daylight  rohheryl"  (Down  came  Dad's  fist  like  a 
sledge-hammer. ) 

''Nonsense!"  from  the  Treasurer. 

"  'Tis  not  nonsense!"  Dad  yelled  back.  ''This 
bill  is  nonsense;  and  all  the  rot  you  have  been  telling 
this  House  about  it  is  nonsense!  With  your  prattle 
about  things  what  someone  called  Mill  have  to  say! 
What's  the  good  o'  tJiatf"  (Opposition  laughter.) 
"What  have  he  to  do  with  people's  land?"  (Loud 
laughter,  and  "You  don't  understand  it,"  from  the 
Treasurer.)  "I  do  understand  it!"  Dad  shouted. 
"Do  you  think  I  don't  understand  when  a  man  tries 
to  put  his  hand  into  my  pocket,  that  he  wants  to  help 
himself  to  something  he  never  put  there?"  (Opiio- 
sition  cheers.) 

"He  wouldn't  find  anything  there,  only  pumpkin, 
if  he  did,"  interjected  the  member  for  Sandy  Gallop. 

"He'd  find  more  there  than  he'd  find  in  yours  I" 
Dad  snorted.  "I'm  not  like  ye — I  didn't  come  here 
fer  a  livin'."  (Cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.) "I  won  my  independence  workin'  and 
battlin '  on  the  land. "  (Hear,  hear.)  "I  went  on  the 
land,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  hadn't  enough  to  buy  a 
billy-can  with — ^when  there  was  no  railway,  and  when 
there  wasn't  another  settler  within  ten  mile  o'  me" 
(applause),  "an'  I  would  ask  the  Minister  that  brings 
this  bill  here  to  tax  selectors  with  if  he  knows  anything 
about  land  ?     If  he  knows  what  selecting  in  this  coun- 
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try  meant  to  the  pioneers  of  it,  and  what  it  means  to 
this  day?"  (Opposition  cheers,  and  cries  of  ''Rot!" 
from  the  other  side.)  "I  stand  here  and  tell  him  he 
knows  nothing  of  it.  He  comes  here  a  new  chum  with 
his  head  stuffed  full  of  fine  ideas  about  some  fool " 

Dad  was  pulled  up  by  the  Speaker.  ' '  Order ! "  he 
cried.  "The  honourable  member  must, not  indulge  in 
terms  which  are  unparliamentary,  and  must  withdraw 
them!"     (Loud  "Hear,  hear,"  from  Ministers.) 

"Well,  then,"  Dad  roared  on,  "with  ideas  about 
some  fellow  he  calls  'Mill'  "  (laughter),  "and  wants 
to  take  half  of  the  increased  value  of  a  poor  man's  bit 
of  land  to  put  in  his  Treasury  to  pay  debts  and  things 
with  that  every  loafer  and  sundowner  in  th'  country 
have  had  a  hand  in  incurrin'."  (Cheers  from  the 
Opposition. )  ' '  He  talks  in  a  fine  way  about  a  selection 
increasing  in  value  till  it's  worth  £500.  What  is  that 
to  a  poor  man  after  his  twenty  years'  battle  with  it — 
after  his  years  of  scrub-cutting  and  fighting  fires,  and 
livin '  on  dry  bread,  and  harrowin '  his  grain  in  perhaps 
with  a  bramble  before  he  sees  his  deeds — after  payin' 
interest  at  ten  per  cent,  and  twelve  per  cent,  for  fifteen 
year — after  sinking  wells  all  over  it,  and  never  gettin' 
any  water?"  (Loud  cheering  from  the  opponents  of 
the  bill. )  "I  tell  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
don't  know  what  he  talks  about.  With  this  bill  he  is 
like  a  lunatic  runnin'  about  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his 
hand"  (roars  of  laughter),  "and  the  sooner  the  gun 
is  taken  off  of  him  and  smashed  across  a  fence,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  this  country. ' '  (Re- 
newed laughter.)     "He  talks  about  the  value  that  a 
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railway  gives  to  a  man's  land,  and  wants  to  pocket 
some  of  it  on  that  account.  I  never  in  all  my  natural 
days  heard  of  such  an  impudent  reason  bein'  given  for 
stealing  a  man's  property.  Sir,  a  cattle-duffer  has 
more  decency  and  honour  than  that!  A  railway!" 
Dad  fairly  yelled.  "Confound  it!  Doesn't  the  selec- 
tor help  to  build  the  railway?"  (Hear,  hear.) 
"Doesn't  he  pay  freight  and  fares  to  that  railway  for 
carrying  his  produce  and  himself  and  his  family,  when 
they  can  afford  to  go  anywhere?  Surely  to  God  that 
should  be  enough  ? "     ( Cheers. )     "  If  it  isn  't, ' '  and  he 

suited  the  word  to  the  action,  "then  tear  your  d 

railways  up."     (Cheers  from  the  Opposition.) 

"Order!"  the  Speaker  cried  again,  "I  warn  the 
honourable  member  not  to  continue  using  terms  which 
are  unparliamentary. ' ' 

("Hear,  hear!  Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Treasury 
benches. ) 

"I  say,  tear  them  up!"  Dad  went  on,  "and  go  back 
to  the  bullock-drays  and  the  coach.  They'll  carry  pro- 
duce and  passengers  nearly  as  quick  as  your  trains, 
and  are  doing  it  in  parts  of  the  country  now,  and 
they're  not  asking  the  people  for  any  increased  value 
of  their  bit  of  land  for  doing  it,  either ! ' '  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) "Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  rohhery!"  (Govern- 
ment dissent.)  "  'Tis  thievery!"  (Great  disorder.) 
"And  the  Government  know  it!"  ("No,  no!"  and 
more  disorder.)  "You  do!"  (and  Dad  lifted  his  voice 
a  note  higher),  "and  shame  on  you;  shame  on  you  for 
trying  to  sell  the  electors  that  sent  you  here  to  make 
honest  laws  fer  them!"     (Opposition  cheers  and  Gov- 
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ernment  dissent.)  "You  told  them  that  there  would 
be  no  more  taxation,  and  'tis  nothin'  but  taxin'  and 
taxin'  them  you're  doin'.  The  very  first  thing  you 
do  is  to  break  your  pledge — to  lie!"  (Uproar,  and 
' '  Order,  order ! ' '  from  the  Speaker. )  ' '  Then  you  put 
a  charge  on  the  poor  man's  few  dairy  cows"  (Hear, 
hear),  "and  you  want  him  to  pay  for  carrying  a  gun 
about,  and  another  of  you  would  bleed  more  money 
from  him  fer  keepin'  his  own  stallion!"  (Cries  of 
"No!"  and  "Yes,  yes!")  "  'Tis  scandalous;  'tis 
villainy!"  (Great  uproar,  and  Dad  was  again  called 
to  order. )  "To  the  devil  with  the  railways  and  their 
increased  value " 

"Order!  Order!"  cried  the  Speaker.  "The 
honourable  member  must  address  the  house  in  more 
respectful  language. ' ' 

"Let  them  build  their  railways  into  some  part  of 
the  bush  where 's  there's  no  one,"  Dad  howled,  "and 
see  how  much  it  will  increase  the  value  of  the  land ! ' ' 

The  Treasurer:  "So  it  would  when  the  people 
settle  there." 

"Well,  then,  charge  an  increased  price  for  it,  and 
the  people  will  know  what  the  bargain  is  they  are  mak- 
ing. But  until  they  do  go  and  settle  there,  your  rail- 
way wouldn't  be  worth  tuppence — 'twould  rust!" 
(Hear,  hear.)  Dad  paused  for  breath,  then  continued: 
"But  this  bill  is  a  shameful  piece  of  work."  (Dis- 
sent.) "  'Tis  full  of  tricks  and  traps  to  grind  selec- 
tors down  and  take  their  land  away  from  them!" 
( Cries  of  ' '  No,  no ! "  and  ' '  Nonsense ! ' '  and  cheers  from 
the  Opposition.)  "It  is!  All  the  Treasurer's  fine 
talk  about  letting  a  man  make  his  own  valuation  is 
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lies!"  (Great  disorder  and  cheers,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Speaker's  rebukes  and  appeals  for  order 
were  drowned.)  "  'Tis /aZse  magernanimity ! "  (Dis- 
sent, intermingled  with  laughter.)  "  'Tis  a  trick  to 
get  a  man  to  value  his  property  for  more  than  'tis 
worth,  and,  if  he  undervalue  it,  you  take  it  off  him  at 
that  price!"  (Hear,  hear.)  "And  how  many  far- 
mers are  there  in  the  country,  let  me  ask  you,  who 
would  think  of  selling  their  places  even  for  a  hundred 
pounds  more  than  they  are  worth?  What  good  would 
it  do  them?  It  wudn't  be  enough  to  keep  them;  and 
do  you  think  they  want  to  begin  an'  cut  holes  in  the 
bush  again,  and  to  fight  drought,  and  floods,  and  fires, 
and  mean,  bad  Governments  ? "  ( Cheers  from  the  Op- 
position.) "And  this  is  the  kind  of  law-making  we 
get  from  a  Ministry  that  prattles  about  settling  people 
on  the  land,  an'  trots  round  the  country  patting  far- 
mers on  the  back  and  gorgen'  on  their  banquets." 
(Cheers.)     "  'Tis  trachery " 

"Order!" 

"  'Tis  highway  robbery " 

"Order,  order!" 
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'Tis  d roguery "     (Uproar.) 

"Order,  order!"  the  Speaker  cried.     "The  hon- 
ourable member  must  not  make  such  statements." 

The  Premier  rose  angrily,  and  asked  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Eton  be   called  on  to  withdraw  the  words 

"d roguery,"  and  the  Speaker  called  on  Dad  to 

withdraw  them. 

"What  I've  said  is  th'  plain  truth!"  Dad  shouted, 
throwing  his  arms  and  head  about. 
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Loud  cries  of  *  *  Shame ! ' '  and  '  *  Withdraw ! ' '  from 
the  Government  benches. 

"NEVER!"  Dad  howled. 

The  Speaker:  "I  ask  the  honourable  member  for 
Eton  to  withdraw  the  words  the  Premier  complains  of, 
which  are  most  unparliamentary."     (Commotion.) 

"I'll  not!"  Dad  shouted.  "I  defy  you  or  any- 
body to  make  me  withdraw  what  I  know  is  the  truth. ' ' 
(Great  confusion,  during  which  the  Speaker  "named" 
Dad  to  the  House.) 

The  Premier  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "I  regret  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Eton  should  again  be  the  cause  of 
another  disgraceful  scene  in  this  Chamber,  and  when 
that  member  not  only  violates  the  rules  and  propriety 
of  this  House,  but  openly  hurls  defiance  at  your  execu- 
tive authority.  Sir,  I  am  compelled,  however  painful 
the  duty  may  be,  to  move  that  the  honourable  member 
be  suspended  for  the  term  of  one  week."  (Disorder, 
and  cries  of  ' '  Gag ! ' '  and  yells  and  howls  of  approval. ) 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Speaker  said : 
"It  is  the  pleasure  of  this  House  that  the  member  for 
Eton  be  suspended  for  one  week"  (more  confusion), 
"and  I  ask  the  honourable  member  to  withdraw  from 
its  precincts."     (Great  nproar.) 

' '  Never ! ' '  Dad  shouted  furiously.     ' '  Never ! ' ' 

Then  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  officers  of  the 
House  approached  him,  and  Dad  prepared  for  violence. 
But  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke  persuasively 
to  him,  and  he  strode  out  quietly.  At  the  bar  of  the 
House  he  turned,  and  shouted  out  "Rohhers!" 


Chapter  XI. 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  DAD   ON  SOCIALISM. 

A  NEWSPAPER  man,  with  glasses  and  long  hair 
and  a  tragic  brow,  called  on  Dad  at  his  hotel 
one  evening,  and  said  he  would  like  to  have  a 
few  words  with  him. 

Dad  glared  at  him. 

"You've  been  a  successful  man  on  the  land?"  the 
scribe  commenced,  seating  himself  confidently  opposite 
Dad,  and  producing  his  note-book. 

"MiddlinV'  was  Dad's  answer. 

"At  all  events,  you  have  made  money,  acquired 
property,  and  all  that ;  done  better  than  most  ? ' ' 

"May  be     .     .     .    perhaps." 

' '  Have  you  any  opinions  on  socialism,  Mr.  Rudd  ? ' ' 

"I  have — plenty,"  Dad  said  aggressively. 

"Well,  do  you  believe  in  socialism?" 

"  No ! "    And  Dad  gave  his  head  a  violent  shake. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  to  become  a  savage,  that 
is  why. ' ' 

The  newspaper  man  smiled,  as  if  he  pitied  Dad, 
and  said : 
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"Doesn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  would  be 
more  happiness  in  the  country  if  there  was  a  system 
under  which  every  person  born  in  it  would  be  sure  of 
getting  what  he  required,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  struggle  for  existence  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
distress  and  disappointment?" 

"No!"  (with  great  violence)  "I  do  not!  God 
bless  my  soul,  man,  if  you  had  such  a  system  you  might 
as  well  be  dead.  You  would  wipe  out  all  the  happi- 
ness that  ever  was  in  the  country.  What  on  earth  use  or 
pleasure  would  a  man's  feelings  be  to  him?  'Tis  the 
thought,  the  hope,  of  getting  on  that  puts  go  into  a  man 
— if  he  is  a  man ;  if  he  isn  't  it  doesn  't  matter — and  en- 
courages him  to  work  and  use  his  head  and  do  his  level 
best.  And  'tis  the  wish  that  is  in  his  heart  to  succeed 
and  make  money,  and  own  property,  that  takes  the 
dulness  and  the  pain  and  the  sting  out  of  his  hard  toil ; 
'tis  the  hope  he  have,  man,  that  he  will  overcome,  and 
get  to  the  top,  that  makes  the  way  easier  and  interest- 
ing for  him;  and  as  he  finds  himself  getting  on,  his 
happiness  gets  greater  and  greater.  It  isn't  the  man 
who  have  not  a  penny  or  a  stick  of  property  that  is 
badly  off — he  is  not  the  one  to  be  pitied — 'tis  the  poor 
devil  who  have  never  a  wish — ^who  have  not  the  deter- 
mination to  get  out  of  his  own  way  and  wade  into 
things,  and  gain  for  himself  a  bit  of  property." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  that  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property — that  is,  wealth — would  bring  univer- 
sal happiness?" 

"No!"  (wildly).  "I  do  not  believe  such  non- 
sense.      'Twould    bring    universal    unhappiness    and 
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misery.  'Twould  do  away  with  rivalry,  man.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  industry  worth  speaking  about,  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  encouragement  for  a  man  to 
produce  any  more  than  he  required.  We  would  be  on 
a  level  with  the  wild  blacks.  There  would  be  no  in- 
ducement for  one  man  to  outdo  or  win  the  race  from 
another.  There  would  be  no  reward  for  the  plodding, 
industrious  man — ^he  would  be  no  better  off  than  the 
fellow  who  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  fence  all  day  talk- 
ing about  the  colour  of  his  cattle  pup,  or  the  cove  who 
put  in  his  time  shooting  at  jam-tins  on  a  post — with 
someone  else's  gun  and  ammunition.  And  the  end  of 
it  all  would  be  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  particle  of 
property  anywhere — 'twould  disappear  altogether,  and 
we  would  get  back  to  where  we  started.  We  would  be 
a  homeless  lot  of  savages  without  a  rag  to  our  backs, 
and  holding  children's  and  old  women's  ideas  about 
the  history  of  the  piles  of  bricks  that  would  be  left 
to  mark  the  ruins  of  Parliament  House  and  the 
'  Courier '  Building,  and  we  would  be  tomahawking  one 
another  from  behind,  and  thieving  and  stealing  one 
another's  bit  of  kangaroo  and  'possum  out  of  the 
ashes!  'Tis  the  pain  that  a  man  feels  from  the  want 
of  a  thing  that  puts  courage — that  puts  devil  into 
him,  and  gets  him  out  of  bed  to  strike  out  for 
himself,  and  when  he  gets  out  and  gets  bustled,  he 
thinks,  and  uses  his  head  and  his  hands,  and  sets  his 
teeth,  and  gathers  money.  Equal  distribution  of  peo- 
ple's property,  man,  could  pan  out  in  nothing  but  the 
equal  division  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  a  coun- 
try!" 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"But  under  socialism  the  law  would  give  to  every 
person  so  much  property,  and  compel  everyone  to 
work?"  the  interviewer  said. 

'  *  The  law ! "  Dad  growled.  ' '  What  have  the  law  to 
do  with  a  man's  property?  You  talk  nonsense!  The 
law  is  only  a  servant — the  policeman  that  protects  a 
man 's  property  for  him.  It  never  had,  and  could  never 
have,  the  giving  of  property  to  anyone.  The  law  was 
born  in  the  same  cradle  as  property,  and  when  pro- 
perty disappears  the  law  will  be  as  dead  as  the  man 
they  hanged  in  the  gaol  last  year. ' ' 

**But  doesn't  the  law,  now,  provide  work  for 
people  ? ' ' 

* '  Well,  you  are  a  simple  man, ' '  Dad  answered  irri- 
tably. "That  is  what  the  law  don't  do,  and  never  did 
do.  It  could  never  say  to  a  farmer,  'Work  on  that 
selection  there,  and  I'll  give  you  3s.  6d.  a  bushel  for 
your  corn.'  But  it  could  say,  and  does  say  to  him 
every  day :  '  Grow  corn,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  yours, 
Anderson,  and  that  you  get  paid  for  it  when  you  seU 
it.'     Can  you  not  see  the  difference,  man?" 

"That's  right  enough,"  the  newspaper  man  said 
reflectively. 

' '  Of  course,  it  is  right  enough, ' '  Dad  went  on  for- 
cibly, "because  'tis  sense,  and  the  wish  or  the  yearn- 
ing, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  to  be  industrious  and 
useful  to  himself  came  from  the  man's  own  heart,  and 
if  you  strangle  that  wish  in  him  he  will  do  nothing,  he 
will  produce  nothing,  and  will  be  idle  and  as  useless 
as  a  wooden  man;  and  there  will  be  no  wealth,  there 
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will  be  no  property  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  a  yamstick 
or  a  stone  tomahawk  or  something. ' ' 

''Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Rudd,  do  you  think  that  God 
or  Nature  ever  intended  that  poverty  and  starvation 
should  exist  in  the  midst  of  luxury?  Is  it  a  just  law 
that  allows  such  a  state  of  things?" 

' '  Good  heavens,  man,  don 't  I  tell  you  that  the  law 
have  nothing  whatever  in  the  wide,  wide  world  to  do 
with  making  people  either  poor  or  rich?  The  law 
doesn't  keep  a  man  poor;  it  helps  to  make  him  rich. 
To  be  poor  as  a  rat  or  a  piece  of  paling  is  the  first,  the 
real,  the  natural  state  of  us  all — the  same  as  it  is  for 
the  howling  bush  at  the  back  of  my  place  to  be  covered 
with  trees  and  scrub  and  dead  timber.  And  the  man 
who  is  contented  to  mope  and  crawl  about,  and  look  on 
and  drag  himself  lazily  along  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
from  one  day  to  another,  is  the  most  natural  man  in 
the  world — he  is  the  savage.       And  it's  back  to  his 

d level  that  you,  with  your  equal  distribution  of 

people's  property,  want  to  drag  everybody!" 

' '  But  if,  as  you  maintain,  poverty  is  the  primitive 
state  of  everyone,  how  is  a  poor  man  to  raise  or  better 
himself  under  the  present  system  ? ' ' 

"In  the  same  way  that  he  would  if  he  was  in  an 
uncivilised  country — by  work;  l^y  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  But  not  bein'  in  an  uncivilised  country,  but  in 
one  where  there 's  stacks  of  money  and  property  around 
him,  he  starts  w^th  this  advantage  of  having  a  chance 
of  success,  and  is  filled  with  the  hope  of  succeeding,  and 
he  knows  if  he  do  succeed  he  will  enjoy  what  he  gets. 
The  law  makes  him  sure  of  that,  and  that's  what  the 
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law  is  for;  and  I  tell  you^  as  we  live  now,  there  is  so 
much  raised,  so  much  produced,  that  fortune  is  possible 
to  any  poor  man;  and  it  doesn't  matter  how  poor  he 
is,  the  very  fact  that  he  is  a  worker  puts  him  among 
the  candidates  for  success.  And  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  goal  gives  him  pleasure.  If  it  didn  't,  no  one  would 
try;  every  man- jack  of  us  would  sit  down  on  our 
haunches  and  play  murableth-peg  or  throw  stones  at 
someone's  dog  till  our  stomachs  pinched  us  and  com- 
pelled us  to  look  around  and  hunt  for  a  wallaby  or 
something  for  the  dinner. ' ' 

"But  a  man  born  in  poverty  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  he  reaches  the  land  of  plenty." 

*  *  Of  course  he  have ;  but  it  depends  upon  the  road 
he  takes  and  the  way  he  takes  it ;  and  dun 't  you  know 
that  every  poor  man  who  starts  out  along  that  road  is 
in  a  tearing  divil's  own  hurry.  He  is  restless  and 
eager  to  enjoy  things  speedily — and,  if  he  can,  to  enjoy 
them  without  putting  in  any  work.  And  isn't  it  this 
eagerness  of  the  poor  man  which  is  dreadful — don't 
I  know  it?  And  doesn't  it  make  everyone  of  them 
who  haven't  anything  feel  inclined  to  get  up  in  arms 
against  them  who  have  something?" 

Dad  paused  for  breath. 

' '  Having  been  poor  yourself, ' '  the  newspaper  man 
asked,  "do  you  think  it  just  that  one  man  should  be 
in  possession  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds — 
money  that  he  himself  never  did  a  day's  work  to  earn, 
that  became  his  by  inheritance — ^while  other  poor 
wretches  not  twenty  yards  from  him  are  starving?" 

"Why  should  it  not  be  just,  man?"  Dad  shouted. 
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"Isn't  it  a  satisfaction  and  a  pleasure  to  a  poor  man 
to  know  that  if  he  succeed  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
leave  some  property  to  those  to  whom  we  have  most 
affection,  and  who  have  affection  for  him?  Isn't  it  a 
triumph  for  him  to  feel  that  by  his  own  labour  and 
intelligence  he  was  able  to  save  them  from  going 
through  the  struggle  he  went  through  himself?  It's 
one  of  the  rewards  he  gets  for  all  his  labour  and  in- 
dustry, man ;  and  it 's  one  of  the  values  he  puts  on  his 
property. ' ' 

''Don't  you  think  that  all  men  are  equal,  and 
should  be  paid  the  same  wage  for  their  work  ? ' ' 

* '  What  are  you  talking  about  ? ' '  roared  Dad,  "  All 
men  paid  the  same  wage  for  their  work  ?  Do  you  think 
I  could  get  a  man  to  build  my  wheat  stacks  every  year 
for  the  same  wage  I  pay  the  scarecrow  of  a  fellow  who 
pokes  about  the  slop  buckets  and  feeds  my  pigs  ?  And 
do  you  think,  Andy  Purcell,  who  shears  two  hundred 
of  my  sheep  a  day,  would  be  content  with  the  same 
money  I  give  Tom  Brown  for  tomahawking  fifty  or 
sixty  of  them  in  two  days  for  me?  Why,  sir,  you 
have  no  more  brains  than  a  bandicoot.  I  would  never 
get  my  shearing  done  at  all;  it  would  drag  along  like 

a  donkey  race,  and  I  would  see  d little  of  my  wool, 

neither;  'twould  be  all  in  the  paddocks.  Before  the 
shed  would  be  cut  out  at  the  rate  they  would  shear, 
the  sheep  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  mob  of  bare- 
bellies  and  rosellas.       To  the  devil  with  you,  man! 

Get  out  of  here.       Be  off  with  your  d socialism, 

and  do  something ! ' ' 

The  interviewer  left. 


OTHER  STORIES. 


NECESSITY  KNOWS  NO  LAW. 

THEY  hadn't  tasted  meat  for  ten  days.  Prince 
was  on  three  legs,  and  they  couldn't  catch  even 
a  kangaroo  rat.  The  wife  was  saying,  between 
the  howls  of  a  cantankerous  youngster,  that  Logan  (a 
neighbour  who  occasionally  slaughtered  someone  else's 
bullocks  and  sold  to  his  friends,  without  license)  was 
to  kill  next  day;  but  as  the  last  quarter  hadn't  been 
paid  for,  she  expected  they  would  refuse  them  any 
more.  The  old  selector  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at 
the  fire.  He  was  solemn  and  silent,  and  played  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  until  he  had  mechanically  traced  the 
word  "M-e-a-t"  in  the  ashes. 

An  idea  seized  him.  Pitching  the  ironbark  pen 
into  the  fire,  he  rose  and  stepped  outside,  knocking  his 
head  as  he  went  against  a  fleshless  leg  of  a  kangaroo 
which  dangled  'neath  the  verandah. 

"Bobby!" 

"W-what?" 

"Come  along  with  me!" 

Bobby  was  the  eldest  boy,  about  fifteen.  He  stut- 
tered fearfully,  and  had  never  put  his  feet  inside  shoe 
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leather.  The  skin  he  walked  on  was  as  tough  and  as 
thick  as  that  on  the  neck  of  a  seventeen-year-old  bull. 

They  walked  away  from  the  house.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  Bobby  trotted  behind,  wondering. 

"Do  you  feel  meat-hungry,  Bobby?" 

*  *  M-m-meat-  'ungry  ?  W-what  k-k-k-kind-^beef  or 
k-k-kang'roo  meat?" 

' '  Beef,  mutton — anything  ? ' ' 

*  *  H-h-haven 't  t-tasted  m-m-mutton  since  Kr-Kr- 
Krismus. ' ' 

"Could  you  find  the  sheep  camp  in  the  long  pad- 
dock to-night,  Bobby?" 

"S-s-see  now,  Dad,  g-g-g-goin'  t-t-t'  c-c-catch  a 
sheep?"  And  the  stuttering  lad  led  the  way  over 
logs,  gullies,  and  wire  fences. 

They  stumbled  along  tiU  Bobby  said,  "L-look  out, 
D-Dad — a  g-g-g-guUy  there." 

But  he  hung  on  to  "  guUy ' '  so  long  that  Dad,  who 
was  near-sighted,  tumbled  into  it. 

"Dammit,  boy,  couldn't  you  tell  me?  Now  I've 
lost  my  hat  and  the  bag. ' ' 

"B-b-but  you  woo-woo-wouldn't  w-wait.  W-we're 
close  on  n-n-now,  D-Dad.  You  s-s-stay  h-here,  an'  I'll 
s-s-sneak  on  them.  If  I  k-k-catch  one,  I  '11  w-w- whistle 
1-1-like  k-k-curlew." 

The  sheep  were  camped  on  a  ridge,  and  Bobby 
crept  up  with  the  stealth  of  a  black,  and,  pouncing  like 
a  starved  dingo  on  the  resting  fold,  grabbed  the  nearest 
one. 

A  whistle,  as  like  the  cry  of  the  curlew  as  could 
be,  followed,  and  several  times  repeated  ere  the  old 
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selector  groped  his  way  to  where  Bobby  and  a  big 
wether  were  kicking  and  wrestling  in  the  dust. 

"H-have  yer  th' H-h-h-have  yer  th'  n-n-nife, 

Dad?" 

The  parent  brandished  the  carving-knife. 

"L-look  out,  d-d-d-don't  s-s-stick  it  in  m-m-my 
p-p-p-paunch ! " 

The  wether  ceased  to  kick. 

' '  Can  we  carry  him  between  us,  Bobby  ? ' ' 

**N-n-not  if  yer  d-d-don 't  t-t-take  out  his  g-g-g- 
guts." 

Fried  chops  were  served  up  for  breakfast,  and  the 
selector's  wife  didn't  ask  where  the  mutton  came  from 
nor  how  it  was  got.  She  didn't  upbraid  the  man  and 
try  to  make  out  that  stolen  mutton  hadn't  the  same 
taste  as  any  other. 

She  was  ruled  by  necessity,  and  necessity  knows 
no  law. 


THE   SELECTION   WHERE   I   WAS  REARED. 

THE  selection  where  I  was  reared  was  a  queer 
place  twenty-five  years  ago;  it  was  a  queer 
place  twenty-five  months  ago.  A  selection  in 
Queensland  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  weird, 
wild  institution,  hidden  away  in  the  bowels  of  the 
great,  sleepy  bush.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with  some  scrub  and 
stones  and  a  slab  humpy,  and  a  small  stockyard,  where 
the  fowls,  when  they  were  at  home,  used  to  roost.  There 
were  no  fences  on  selections  twenty-five  years  ago ;  they 
weren't  required  then.  There  was  nothing  except 
grass  to  put  them  round,  and  people  in  those  days  weie 
rarely  ever  jealous  of  their  grass.  They  aU  had  lots  of 
grass — that  was  all  they  did  have  lots  of,  save  freedom 
and  wild  honey  and  good  exercise,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  selection  where  I  was  reared  was  a  beaatiful 
place.  It  was  a  picture — a  grand  work  of  art.  It  was 
one  of  the  eyes  of  the  country — so  father  used  to  tell 
us;  and  I  suppose  that  was  why  he  picked  it  out.  A 
quiet,  secluded  spot  it  was,  with  a  great  wall  of  moun- 
tains banked  up  aU  round  it,  and  I  remember  how  it 
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used  to  attract  strangers.  Even  travellers  who  had 
lost  their  way  used  to  visit  it.  They  would  call  on  us 
and  stay  for  hours — ^stay  till  father  could  find  time 
to  show  them  a  track  by  which  they  could  climb  out 
again  without  falling  down  a  precipice  and  breaking 
their  necks.  - 

"We  were  lucky  to  get  this  place,"  father  used  to 
say  when  sometimes  he  would  be  sitting  down  reflecting 
in  rhe  shade  after  felling  a  tree  for  honey,  "and  so 
near  the  river,  too.  Ah,  yes,  we  were  near  the  river; 
it  was  only  seven  miles  away,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  whenever  you  had  energy  and  wind  enough 
to  climb  them,  you  could  see  it  bending  silently  along 
in  the  dim  distance. 

"I  don't  like  that  tree  there,"  father  slid  one 
Christmas  day,  viewing  a  big  ironbark  that  grew  close 
beside  the  humpy.  "It  doesn't  improve  the  place  at 
all,  and  I  believe  it  attracts  the  rain." 

Mother  didn't  like  the  tree,  either.  It  had  always 
been  a  worry  and  an  eyesore  to  her.  She  said  she  was 
afraid  it  might  get  blown  down  some  day,  and  perhaps 
f  aU  on  the  house  and  hurt  us. 

"Let  me  see,"  father  said,  walking  round  the  iron- 
bark,  axe  in  hand,  and  in  a  scientific  sort  of  way  look- 
ing along  the  trunk  to  see  which  way  it  was  leaning. 
"  It  'U  go  that  way, ' '  he  concluded,  and  pointed  towards 
the  stockyard.  Then  he  spat  on  his  hands,  and,  swing- 
ing the  axe  vigorously,  commenced  to  chop  it  down. 
Father  was  a  fine  axeman  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
made  the  chips  fly  round  him  in  showers  for  about  an 
hour,  and  when  he  had  chopped  half-way  through  the 
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trunk,  mother  called  him  to  dinner.  Mother  was 
always  calling  us  to  dinner  twenty-five  years  ago ! 

* '  We  '11  leave  it  for  a  bit, ' '  father  grunted,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt;  then  he  came  inside  and  took  the  head  of  the 
table. 

We  had  two  scrub  turkeys  and  a  wonga  pigeon 
for  dinner  that  Christmas.  (The  Christmas  before 
we  had  only  one  and  a  damper. )  In  the  middle  of  the 
meal  the  wind  sprang  up.  The  wind  was  always 
springing  up  in  the  middle  of  something  or  other 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

''That's  a  grand  breeze,"  father  said,  looking 
through  the  window.  Father  was  fond  of  a  good 
breeze  twenty-five  years  ago. 

"Beautiful!"  mother  answered.     "Beautiful!" 

The  breeze  increased  until  it  was  blowing  hard; 
and  just  when  father  was  standing  up  to  carve  more 
turkey  for  himself,  we  heard  a  loud  creak  outside  and  a 
"swishing"  sound  through  the  air. 

"The  tree!"  father  gasped,  looking  at  us.  Then 
all  at  once  the  roof  of  the  humpy  came  down  with  a 
great  crash  on  top  of  us,  and  flattened  us  all  out  on  the 
floor.  And  everything  became  dark.  Ah,  yes,  we 
got  a  good  many  surprises  one  way  and  another  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Mother  and  I,  after  a  lot  of  excitement 
and  struggling,  worked  our  way  out  from  under  the 
heap  of  debris,  and  when  we  shook  ourselves  free  and 
looked  round,  what  a  wreck  the  humpy  was!  There 
was  no  humpy  at  all  then  on  the  selection  where  I  was 
reared,  twenty-five  years  ago ! 
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There  was  nothing  but  a  pile  of  green  leaves  and 
broken  limbs.  We  couldn't  see  anything  of  father, 
either,  or  even  get  any  sort  of  answer  from  him  when 
we  called.  And  how  mother  went  on !  Ah,  it  was  ter- 
rible to  hear  her  crying  and  calling  on  the  Almighty 
for  help !  But  after  a  while  we  thought  of  the  axe,  and 
set  to  work  to  cut  our  way  to  father  and  get  him  out. 
And  it  was  a  long  way  to  him,  too.  But  he  wasn't 
dead  when  we  reached  him — ^he  was  alive. 

He  rolled  about  and  groaned  heavily  when  we 
dragged  him  to  the  light.  And  when  we  turned  him 
over  he  had  the  turkey  still  with  him.  It  took  a  lot  to 
separate  father  from  a  turkey  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
was  clinging  to  his  chest  like  a  mustard  poultice,  and 
some  of  the  bones  were  sticking  in  him. 

Ah,  it  was  a  miserable  dinner  we  had  that  Christ- 
mas at  the  selection  where  I  was  reared,  twenty-five 
years  ago ! 

It  was  three  months  before  father  could  do  a 
hand's  turn  again,  and  it  was  hard  work  we  had  curing 
him.  Mother  cured  everything,  except  bacon,  with 
goanna  oil  at  the  selection  where  I  was  reared,  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

And  father  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  went 
down  to  the  river  to  cook  for  some  pear-cutters,  and 
met  with  another  accident.  It  was  nothing  but  acci- 
dents at  the  selection  where  I  was  reared,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Twelve  men  father  was  cooking  for — 
twelve  big,  hungry  men — and  one  evening  he  took  a 
couple  of  buckets,  and  went  to  a  hole  beneath  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  river  to  get  water  for  the  tea. 
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A  thousand  head  of  Tyson's  cattle,  bound  for  New 
South  Wales,  were  approaching  the  bridge,  and  father 
stood  to  watch  them  cross  it.  Father  was  fond  of 
standing  and  looking  at  cattle,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Cattle  was  his  ambition  then.  He  always  longed  to  own 
a  mob  of  cattle  like  Tyson's.  A  drover  rode  in  front 
to  show  the  cattle  the  way;  some  more  rode  on  each 
side,  crooning  ' '  Werp,  werp ! ' '  and  ' '  Whoa  there ! ' ' 
(That's  how  they  used  to  drove  all  the  cattle  twenty- 
five  years  ago),  while  others  at  the  tail  end  held  back 
to  allow  the  brutes  time  to  cross  without  crushing  on 
the  bridge. 

A  wild-eyed,  hollow-sided  bullock,  with  spear 
horns,  caught  sight  of  father's  beard — father  had  a 
fine  red  beard,  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  covered  all 
his  chest,  and  reached  right  to  his  belt.  And  he  wore 
his  belt  a  long  way  down,  twenty-five  years  ago.  And 
with  a  snort  the  bullock  shied  off,  and  started  the  mob 
ringing.  The  men  on  the  wings  became  anxious,  and 
shouted,  "Whoa  there!"  and  swung  their  whips  and 

called  to  father  to  "get  out  of  the  d road!"    But 

it  was  a  Government  road,  and  father  wouldn't  get  out 
of  it.  He  remained  rigid,  and  every  now  and  again 
a  fresh  beast  would  take  fright  at  him,  and  more  rush- 
ing and  ringing  would  set  in.  The  drover  in  the  lead 
cantered  back,  and  shook  his  stockwhip  threateningly 
over  father's  head,  and  called  him  a  hairy  lunatic. 
Father  never  could  suffer  being  called  a  lunatic  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  and  bellowed  bad  language  at  the 
drover,  and  put  his  fingers  to  his  nose.  The  drover 
reached  do\\Ti  from  his  horse  and  pulled  a  fistful  of 
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father's  beard  out,  then  wheeled  round  and  galloped 
after  the  startled  cattle.  Father  never  could  stand 
his  whiskers  being  pulled  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
became  furious,  and  ran  after  the  drover  for  about 
fifty  yards ;  then  stopped  and  swore  and  shook  his  fist. 
Father  wasn't  a  man  to  be  meddled  with  lightly  twen- 
ty-five years  ago;  and  while  he  was  swearing  his  eye 
rested  on  a  spare  horse  fastened  by  a  halter  to  the 
drover's  camp  which  was  pitched  on  the  river  bank. 
Father  rushed  over  and  mounted  that  horse  bare-back, 
and  pursued  the  drover.  Father  was  not  an  accom- 
plished horseman  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  wasn't 
an  accomplished  horseman  two  years  ago.  He  didn't 
get  much  riding  to  do  at  the  selection  where  I  was 
reared ;  but  he  would  do  anything  on  a  horse  when  his 
blood  was  up ;  and  his  blood  was  up  now. 

And  the  men  had  just  steadied  the  mob  when 
father  sailed  round  the  wing,  and  charged  at  the 
drover  who  had  assaulted  him.  But  father  had  not 
calculated  everything  correctly.  He  had  left  the 
drover  out  of  the  account.  The  drover  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  met  him  with  the  stockwhip,  which  he  brought 
down  heavily  on  father 's  head  and  shoulders,  till  pieces 
flew  out  of  father 's  beard  and  the  cracks  echoed  among 
the  pear  and  along  the  river  banks.  And  drovers 
knew  how  to  use  a  whip,  too,  twenty-five  years  ago! 
The  whip  descended  on  the  horse,  and  the  animal,  with 
more  presence  of  mind  than  father,  turned  and  bolted. 
The  drover  followed.  He  pursued  father  through  the 
cattle  and  over  fallen  timber  and  prickly-pear,  flogging 
the  horse  on  the  rump  all  the  time.  The  brute  switched 
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its  tail  and  wriggled  in  its  stride,  and  strained  every 
muscle  to  escape.  But  it  couldn  't  escape.  The  drover 
was  better  mounted  than  father,  and  forced  him  to  take 
everything  in  front  of  him  in  steeplechase  fashion,  and 
father,  with  only  the  halter-rein  to  steer  a  course  with, 
had  to  cling  like  an  orang-outang  to  keep  on  the  back 
of  his  mount.  And  they  raced  right  into  the  pear- 
cutters'  camp,  and  dashed  between  the  tents,  and  the 
dog  that  was  there  broke  loose  and  chased  father,  too. 
Dogs  would  do  anything  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Father  charged  at  the  staring  pear-cutters,  and 
all  of  them  threw  down  their  hoes  and  separated  to  let 
him  through.  But  father  didn't  go  through.  His 
horse  rose  high  in  the  air  to  clear  some  more  pear,  and 
they  separated.  Ah !  it  was  a  terrible  fall  that  father 
got !  And  that  drover  went  away  laughing.  Drovers 
had  no  feelings  at  the  selection  where  I  was  reared, 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  pear-cutters  brought  father  home  next  day  on 
a  sheet  of  bark,  and  for  months  we  rubbed  his  back 
again  with  goanna  oil.  Ah,  it  was  a  touch-and-go  with 
father  that  time;  but  he  got  over  it.  He  is  not  the 
man  now,  though,  that  he  was  on  the  selection  where 
I  was  reared,  twenty-five  years  ago. 


OUE   NEIGHBOUR. 

DAVY  MCDONALD'S  a  Sootchman.  He  lives 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  our  place  in 
a  humpy  by  himself  at  Hungeroo.  Everyone 
calls  him  Mac.  He  aluz  looks  dusty,  and  never 
washes  his  clothes,  not  once  —  he  thinks  it  spoils 
clothes  to  wash  them,  and  sez  it  only  wears  them  out, 
Every  New  Year's  Day  he  comes  out  in  a  new  flannel 
and  white  moleskins,  and  when  he  takes  them  off  they 
stand  up  straight  as  he  does  himself.  His  selection 
joins  ours,  but  there's  no  dividin'  fence  up  yet.  He 
wants  us  to  do  our  half  first,  but  he  ain  't  got  any  stock, 
and  we  don't  want  to  be  in  a  hurry,  cuz  our  cows 
wouldn't  have  so  much  grass  then.  His  cultivation 
paddock's  fenced  in,  though.  We  ain't  got  any 
cleared  yet,  and  our  cattle  are  aluz  puttin'  their 
heads  through  the  wires  tryin '  to  get  at  his  wheat,  but 
their  necks  ain't  long  enough  to  reach  it.  The  calves 
reach  it,  though.  They  get  in  under  the  wires,  and 
Mac  puts  his  dog  on  them  instead  of  puttin '  them  out ; 
and  o'  course  they  beller  and  run  mad-blind  all  over 
the  wheat ;  then  he  stands  outside  our  sliprails,  swearin' 
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and  runnin'  down  our  religion  and  forefathers,  and 
threatens,  because  he  knows  a  J.P.,  to  have  us  all  sum- 
moned if  we  don't  do  somethin'  with  them. 

"We've  got  yokes  on  the  calves  now — some  o'  them 
real  forks  o'  trees — but  it  don't  make  no  difference  to 
their  appetites  for  wheat.  One  o'  them  got  caught  in 
the  wires  the  other  day,  and  smashed  all  the  fence 
dV)wn,  and  Mac  didn't  know  about  it  till  he  saw  all 
the  cattle  (about  eighty  head)  in  his  wheat. 

He  was  breakin'  up  some  new  ground  at  the  time, 
and  cleared  away  to  get  his  gun  without  tellin'  the 
horses  to  "waay."  He  aimed  a  shot  at  Snailey,  and  it 
looked  bad  for  her,  but  the  gun  wasn't  loaded,  and 
on'y  clicked.  Then  Mac  chucked  it  at  Silkie's  heifer 
and  sang  out,  "Bally!  Here,  boy,  here!"  to  his  dog. 
But  Bally  was  chained  up,  and  could  do  nothin'  on'y 
howl  and  bark  and  jump  in  the  air.  Mac  turned 
round  then,  and  swore  over  at  our  house,  and  shook 
his  fist.  The  cultivation  paddock  wasn't  near  big 
enough  for  him  to  swear  his  best  in.  So  he  came  out 
in  the  lane.  The  cattle  didn't  want  to  go  out  at  all, 
and  he  couldn't  find  anything  in  the  wheat  to  throw 
at  them.  That  made  him  swear  more.  While  he'd  be 
chasin'  one  and  cryin'  with  temper,  the  others  would 
stand  and  gorge  themselves.  He  got  them  goin' 
though,  at  last,  and  had  them  nearly  at  the  slip  rails, 
when  he  looked  round  and  saw  the  horses  walkin '  right 
through  the  wheat,  too,  with  the  plough  rollin'  about 
be  'ind  them.  He  ran  to  meet  them,  singin '  out  fearful 
to  "waay."  They  were  quiet  horses  enough,  but 
weren't  used  to  him  appearin'  like  a  apperishin,  when 
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they  knew  he  ought  t'  been  be'ind;  so  o'  course  they 
took  to  and  bolted  like  brumbies;  but  when  they 
reached  the  wire  fence  they  stopped — at  least  one  of 
them  did;  the  other  two  went  over  the  fence. 

It  was  just  near  our  house,  too,  where  they  fell 
over,  and  they  got  inside  and  watched  him  get  them 
out.  He  managed  it  after  a  while,  and  then  returned 
to  the  cattle;  but  he  didn't  swear  once  at  them.  He 
was  knocked  up,  or  else  he  didn  't  know  any  more. 

He  put  the  cows  in  the  yard,  and  left  them  there 
all  night  with  nothin'  to  eat.  Next  day  he  came  to 
our  place  again  and  said  Dad  was  a  cattle-stealer  and 
a  rogue,  and  that  we  could  have  a  trip  to  town  for 
our  eraavlers.     Of  course.  Dad  wasn't  at  home. 

Mac  ain't  any  good  in  the  saddle,  and  he's  worse 
at  drivin'  cattle,  especially  knowin'  ones  like  ours.  So 
when  he  started  them  for  town  they  didn't  want  to  go, 
and  first  one  and  then  another  dodged  him  round  logs 
and  trees,  till  they  got  right  into  our  paddock  again; 
then  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  impoundin'  them. 

He  never  spoke  to  any  of  us  for  a  long  time  after 
that,  and  wouldn't  p'raps  at  all,  on'y  he  wanted  to 
borrow  some  flour,  and  had  to.  And  now  he  always 
sez  that  if  he  was  our  father  he  would  skin  us  boys 
alive;  that's  because  we  were,throwin'  a  few  stones 
at  his  humpy  one  day  and  killed  a  fowl. 

We  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  he  never  likes  to  see 
us  ridin'  the  calves. 

One  evenin',  Sam — he's  the  biggest  of  us — was 
startin'  to  break  in  Tiney's  calf.  Bully.  He  got  on, 
but  on  'y  meant  to  sit  there  a  bit  at  first,  without  lettin ' 
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him  move,  while  we  held  Bully  with  a  rope.  We  gave 
Bully  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  and  he  bellered  and  rushed 
under  the  middle  rail  of  the  stockyard — it  was  the 
on'y  one  up — and  knocked  Sam  clean  off,  and  then  got 
away  with  the  new  leg-rope  round  his  neck  which  Mac 
had  lent  us.  Well,  Mac  was  goin'  by  just  then  to 
water  his  horses  at  the  dam,  and  stood  and  laughed, 
and  said  he  wished  Bully  had  broken  Sam's  neck.  0' 
course  Sam  got  in  a  scot  and  threw  a  stone  at  Mac,  and 
hit  him  on  the  back,  knockin'  a  cloud  of  dust  out  of 
his  flannel  shirt,  and  makin'  him  go  round  and  round 
sayin',  ''Oh,  you — you  deevil!" 

We  were  glad  Mac  got  it,  cuz  Sam  would  'av' 
hammered  me  and  Jack  for  lettin'  Bully  chuck  him. 
Mac  told  about  it,  though,  and  said  hangin's  too  good 
for  Sam,  and  he's  sure  we'll  all  come  to  no  good  some 
day. 

He's  got  a  new  man  workin  for  him  now;  he's 
aluz  getting  a  new  man,  because  when  they  work  for 
three  or  four  months  and  ask  him  for  some  wages  ho 
swears  at  them  as  if  they  had  no  business  ter  ask,  and 
then  they  go  to  town  and  fetch  him  out  a  bit  o'  paper. 
He  never  gives  them  any  money,  tho '  he  lets  them  take 
a  horse.  He  had  twenty  horses  one  time;  he's  on'y 
four  now,  and  when  they're  done  we  don't  expect 
he'll  get  any  more  new  chums. 

He  got  Jim — ^he  's  another  of  us,  and  the  best  rider 
among  our  lot — to  break  in  some  horses  one  time,  and 
said  he'd  give  a  pound  a  head  for  them;  but  when 
they  were  quietened  and  Jim  wanted  his  money,  Mac 
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said  if  he  didn't  clear  off  his  ground  he'd  summons 
him. 

I  was  over  at  his  humpy  yesterday  to  borrow  a 
sharpenin'  stone,  and  he  got  in  a  rage  and  wouldn't 
give  it  to  me,  because  I  didn't  care  about  goin'  inside 
and  gettin'  it  for  meself.  No,  he  couldn't  induce  me 
in !  I  was  in  once,  and  all  the  time  I  was  there  I  was 
liftin'  up  one  foot  and  then  another,  and  scratchin' 
me  leg  with  it,  and  as  if  I  was  standin'  on  something 
hot.  When  he  saw  me  dancin'  about,  he  ran  at  me 
quite  savage  and  said:  "Didn't  yer  never  'ave  a  flea 
in  yer  hown  'ouse  ? ' ' 

Guess  we've  often  had,  but  nothing  like  this. 

Once  when  Jim  wanted  to  go  to  town  there  was 
no  horse,  and  he  was  wondering  what  to  do,  when  Mac 
came  along  and  offered  to  lend  him  one  (this  was  be- 
fore they  fell  out  about  the  breakin'  in).  Jim  was 
quite  pleased,  and  said  we'd  all  been  too  hard  on  old 
Mac,  and  that  he  was  a  real  good-hearted  cove.  When 
he'd  nearly  reached  town,  tho',  on  Mac's  horse,  some 
chap,  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  wanted  to  know  where 
he  got  the  horse  from,  and  said  it  was  one  he'd  lost. 
0'  course  Jim  said  it  belonged  to  Mac  of  Hungeroo, 
and  then  the  cove  said  to  him:  "Well,  Mac  of  Hun- 
geroo, or  any  other  Mac,  if  you'll  take  my  advice, 
young  fellow,  you'll  get  off  and  hand  him  over  to  me." 
So  Jim  did,  and  tramped  home — fifteen  miles — with 
the  saddle  on  his  head.  He  never  liked  Mac  after 
that. 


SANDY'S  LOSS. 

SANDY   got   five   tons   of    hay    from   the   cut   of 
lucerne.     He  sold  it  all  to  the  storekeeper,  and 
received  in  return  a  bag  of  sugar  and  a  few  little 
things  for  Jimmy,  some  dress  material  for  Kate,  a  shirt 
and  trousers  for  himself,  and  a  sovereign.    The  balance 
went  to  square  Sandy's  account  with  the  storekeeper. 

After  tea,  Kate  tore  open  the  brown  paper  parcel 
and  admired  the  dress  material,  and  tried  Jimmy's 
new  hat  on  him,  and  Sandy  put  on  the  new  shirt  and 
trousers  to  see  if  they  were  a  good  fit. 

"Just  the  thing,"  he  said. 

"You  can  wear  them  to-morrow,"  Kate  said,  ad- 
miring the  clothes,  "and  I'll  wash  the  others  for  you 
in  the  morning. ' ' 

Sandy  was  delighted.  He  took  the  sovereign  from 
the  pocket  of  his  discarded  pants  and  tossed  it  about 
affectionately. 

"Wish  we'd  a  couple  o'  thousand  o'  them,"  he 
said. 

"So  we  might  have  some  day,"  Kate  answered, 
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' '  if  things  go  on  all  right. ' '  And  she  quoted  the  Wil- 
sons of  Appletree.  ' '  They  were  worse  off  than  we  are, 
and  look  at  them  now,"  she  said. 

Kate  was  a  hopeful  woman. 

Then  they  sat  at  the  table  and  reckoned  up  the 
wealth  the  selection  would  yield  by  the  end  of  the 
season;  and,  while  the  wind  blew  outside,  and  the 
'possums  squawked,  and  the  night  birds  whooped  in 
the  trees,  they  plotted  and  planned  things  for  the 
future. 


Next  morning  Sandy  was  grubbing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paddock.  A  man  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  log 
came  along,  carrying  the  log  under  his  arm.  Sandy 
stared  at  him,  and  thought  of  gaol  and  the  police. 

* '  Got  an  axe  ? ' '  the  stranger  asked.  Sandy  nodded, 
and  the'stranger  lifted  the  implement,  and,  resting  his 
leg  on  the  log,  smashed  the  steel  band  from  his  ankle. 

"You  c'n  have  these,"  he  said,  tossing  the  end  of 
the  chain  to  Sandy.  Sandy  stared.  The  stranger 
stared  at  Sandy,  too. 

"Those  clothes  o'  yours  would  look  well  on  me," 
he  said.  "Sling  them  off,  mate,  and  you  can  have 
mine. ' '    And  he  proceeded  to  undress  in  the  open. 

Sandy  asked  him  if  he  was  mad.  The  stranger 
pointed  a  revolver  at  Sandy's  head  and  said:  "Take 
them  off,  and  be  quick  about  it ! " 

Sandy  hurriedly  divested  himself  of  his  new  shirt 
and  trousers.  The  man  reached  for  them  and  threw 
his  old  rags  to  Sandy.  Sandy  suddenly  remembered 
the  sovereign  in  the  trousers  pocket,  and  asked  the 
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stranger  to  return  it.  The  stranger  took  it  out,  spat 
on  it,  and  put  it  back  again.  Then  he  lifted  Sandy's 
billy-can  and  began  to  drink.  Sandy,  acting  on  an 
inspiration,  snatched  up  the  revolver. 

"Off  with  my  clothes!'  he  shouted,  shoving  the 
barrel  close  against  the  bottom  of  the  billy.  ' '  Off  with 
them,  y '  cur,  or  I  '11  blow  your  brains  out ! ' ' 

Sandy  meant  it,  too.  But  the  stranger  continued 
to  drink. 

"Before  I  count  three,"  Sandy  said.  "One — 
two— th " 

The  stranger  lowered  the  billy  from  his  head, 
squirted  water  into  Sandy's  eye,  and  turned  and  went 
calmly  away. . 

Tears  were  on  Sandy's  cheeks  when  he  told  Kate 
about  it. 

"By  heavens!"  he  said,  "I've  a  good  mind  t' 
f oiler  that  cove ! ' ' 

But  Kate  easily  restrained  him. 


HOW  I  WROTE  "ON  OUR  SELECTION." 

^  ^  T  T  T  HAT  turned  your  thoughts  to  literature  ? 

V  V       What  are  your  methods  of  work  ?      Had 

you  any  trouble  in  finding  a  publisher? 

What  have  been  your  adventures  with  the  critics? 

Which  of  your  characters  do  you  like  best?       Does 

literature  pay?"  inquires  the  Editor;  and  one  reflects. 

Gordon's  poems,  and  the  stories  and  verses  on  the 
bush  from  the  pens  of  "Bulletin"  writers  of  fourteen 
years  ago,  must,  in  a  large  measure,  be  blamed  for  my 
intruding  in  literature.  'Twas  no  fault  of  mine — nor 
of  any  of  my  people.  My  father  would  gladly  have 
made  me  a  ploughman.  He  was  not  proud.  My 
mother,  had  circumstances  been  favourable,  would 
cheerfully  have  turned  me  out  a  clergyman.  Mother 
was  ambitious.  I  am  glad,  for  my  own  sake,  circum- 
stances were  not  favourable.  If  there's  one  thing  in 
this  happy-go-lucky  merry-go-round  of  a  world  of  ours 
which  would  be  more  disagreeable  to  me  than  another, 
it  would  be  kicking  myself  along  on  a  poor  horse.  Give 
me  something  exciting — a  German  waggon  or  a  switch- 
back railway — anything  rather  than  the  dejected  moke. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BUSH. 

Reared  in  the  bush,  the  life  and  incidents  revealed 
in  the  work  of  these  writers  had  a  fascination  for  me. 
Intimate  with  much  of  it — had  lived  some  of  it — I  un- 
derstood it  all.  It  called  up  memories  of  the  past,  and 
made  me  miserable  in  the  city.  Contracting  "Aus- 
tralian book"  fever  in  a  dangerous  form,  I  bought  or 
borrowed  all  scraps  of  literature  that  came  in  my  way 
containing  anything  of  station  or  selection  life,  trav- 
ellers, stockmen,  sundowners,  or  shearers,  and  devoured 
them  in  bed  at  the  boarding-house.  They  delighted 
me.  Eschewing  selfishness,  I  ventured  to  share  my 
happiness  with  those  about  me;  I  read  poems  and 
things  about  "sick  stockmen,"  and  "jolly  country 
girls,"  and  "mulga  and  lignum,"  and  "grinning 
skulls,"  and  "wild  dogs"  to  my  friend  and  room-mate, 

B ,  a  keen  law-student  and  an  enthusiast  in  Irish 

oratory,  and  lost  his  respect.  In  the  lean  but  kindly 
boarding-house-keeper,  though,  I  found  much  sym- 
pathy: I  read  some  pieces  to  her.  She  enjoyed  them. 
One  passage  I  poured  into  her  drew  tears,  when  I  ex- 
pected merriment.  She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  broke  into  lamentations  about  the  landlord, 
and  rent,  and  discontent  amongst  the  boarders,  and 
annoyed  me. 

I  didn't  seek  her  sympathy  any  more. 

I  continued  reading  Australian  literature  till  I 
felt  I  must  write  something  or  burst.  I  didn  't  burst ; 
I  wrote  a  sketch  and  sent  it,  unsigned,  to  a  Brisbane 
newspaper.  Next  day  purchased  a  copy  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  with  a  fluttering  heart  retired  to  a  back 
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lane.  Flung  the  rag  away  disappointedly,  and  bought 
another  next  day;  bought  one  every  day  for  a  long 
fortnight,  and  was  working  up  bitter  malevolence  to- 
wards the  editor,  when — joy!  my  contribution  ap- 
peared, and  saved  him — and  me  from  a  watery  grave. 
Hurried  to  the  "diggings"  with  it.  A  fellow- 
lodger,  a  tailor,  greeted  me  at  the  door  with  an  infernal 
draught-board.  I  ignored  him,  and  bounced  up  the 
stairs,  six  at  a  time,  and  burst  in  upon  my  learned 
friend,  who,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Emmet,  was  hold- 
ing forth  to  a  jury,  or  a  judge  or  someone  in  the  bed- 
room. 

I  APPEAK  IN  PRINT. 

"That's  mine!"  I  gasped,  shoving  the  print  into 
his  uplifted  hand. 

He  ceased  declaiming  to  the  wall  and  washstand, 
and,  in  a  calm  mood,  seated  himself  on  the  bed  and 
commenced  to  read  me.  I  wiped  myself  dry,  and 
fought  for  composure.  There  was  an  ugly  twitch  lurk- 
ing about  his  lips,  all  through  the  piece,  which  I  didn  't 
like. 

He  dropped  the  paper  upon  the  floor  and  compli- 
mented me. 

' '  You  showed  some  brains  anyway, ' '  he  sniggered, 
"when  you  didn't  sign  it." 

I  picked  the  paper  from  the  floor  and  moved 
to  the  verandah  to  look  over  it  again.  An  oldish 
boarder — a  bachelor  of  the  stern,  frigid  type — ^was 
there,  engrossed  in  a  copy  of  the  same  publication.  I 
sat  in  a  chair  and  stole  glances  at  him,  to  see  if  the  old 
iceberg  would  read  me.    He  passed  me  over  several 
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times,  then  yawned,  and  grunted  "Eh-hoh!"  I  felt 
his  opinion  would  be  worth  something.  I  called  out 
my  reserve  resources.  Feigning  reading  awhile,  I 
chuckled  as  one  enjoying  himself. 

"See  this?"  I  said,  pointing  out  my  sketch  to 
him.  He  glanced  sharply  at  the  title,  then  back  to 
his  own  rag,  and  made  a  great  noise  tossing  it  about 
till  he  found  the  place.  He  seemed  anxious  not  to  miss 
anything  good.  He  bent  his  head  and  read.  The 
blood  danced  in  my  veins. 

"Umph!"  he  grunted,  throwing  the  print  away, 
"awful  rubbish  they  do  print  sometimes!" 

Still,  I  wasn't  cured  of  the  malady.  For  years 
I  contributed,  casually,  to  various  local  weeklies,  and 
it  didn't  cost  me  anything — nor  them  either. 

My  screed  at  this  stage,  I  fancy,  showed  signs  of 
improvement.     A  "poem"  about  "going  on  the  land" 

brought  from  B some  advice ;  he  asked  nothing  for 

it,  either.  He  was  subject,  a  little,  to  absent-minded- 
ness. He  said,  ' '  If  you  want  to  become  a  writer,  send 
something  to  the  'Bulletin';  if  they  print  it — ^well, 
there 's  some  hope  for  you. ' ' 

I  ATTRACT  NOTICE. 

I  sent  "something"  to  the  "Bulletin";  then 
studied  its  "answers  to  correspondents"  closely  for 
weeks,  and  subjected  my  emotions  to  a  lot  more  wear 
and  tear.  I  was  hopeful.  Somehow  I  felt  sure  my 
screed  would  attract  notice.  It  did.  It  attracted  the 
Editor.  "A.H.D.,  Brisbane,"  he  said,  "An  opium- 
sodden  dream,  without  beginning,  middle,  or  end." 
Not  exactly  what  I  had  expected,  but  I  didn  't  swoon ! 
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I  sat  heavily  on  the  bed,  and  began  to  think.     I  thought 

B was  a  fool.     I  also  thought  it  prudent  to  cut 

that  ''answer"  out,  and  chew  it  up  before  he  came  in. 
Then  I  kicked  the  "Bulletin"  under  the  bed,  and  re- 
solved to  forget  it.  And  I  believe  I  would  have  for- 
gotten it  if  the  next  day  had  been  other  but  Sunday. 
The  Sabbath  isn  't  always  the  day  of  rest  it 's  made  out 
to  be!  I  was  lounging  on  the  balcony  with  several 
brother-boarders;  we  were  stealing  glances  at  girls 
tripping  by  to  church  service,  and  telling  lies.  A  long, 
hulking  mercantile  clerk — who,  thank  God,  was  not 
in  my  confidence,  and  didn't  know  my  initials,  stalked 
from  his  room  with  his  copy  of  the  ' '  Bulletin ' '  under 
his  arm,  and  joined  us. 

"The  'answers  to  correspondents'  in  this  paper," 
he  said,  planting  his  big  feet  on  the  railing,  "are  the 
best  things  in  it." 

Suspicion  crept  all  over  me.  I  felt  lost.  I  was 
sure  my  sins  had  found  me  out.     But  he  was  innocent. 

"Listen  here,"  and  he  began  to  read  those 
wretched  "answers"  in  a  loud,  cheerful  key. 

The  others  listened  intently.  They  enjoyed  him. 
He  came  to  mine.  I  knew  he  would.  It  got  a  great 
reception.  I  fancied  the  mirth  seemed  louder,  and  a 
lot  heartier.  He  read  mine  again.  I  chuckled  a  little 
myself  the  second  reading.  'Twas  a  sickly  effort, 
though — the  worst  I  ever  made  (and  I've  heard  J.  L. 
Toole).  But  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  column 
I  was  as  good  as  any  of  them.     I  led  them. 

"Wonder  what  some  of  those  fellows  think,"  the 
mercantile  clerk  drawled,  philosophically,  "when  they 
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read  those  answers?"  and  his  eye  roamed  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  it  didn  't  catch  mine.  A  plucky,  perky, 
cocky,  little  chap  instantly  rose  up  and  scoffed  at  him. 

"Fakes,"  he  snapped,  "fakes!  Y'  don't  think 
they're  g.enuine,  do  y'?" 

I  was  glad  he  didn't  ask  me. 

Two  years  later,  under  my  present  pen-name,  I 
took  another  chance  with  the  ''Bulletin,"  and  sur- 
vived. Joy!  A  cheque  came  along.  Great  jubilat- 
ing!     B and  I  went  and  had  two  drinks  apiece. 

I  felt  I  could  write  for  a  kingdom  now.  Some  verses 
followed,  and  the  Editor  replied,  "Good;  kept  for 
illustration  by  'Hop.'  "  More  wild  rejoicing,  and  we 
filled  'em  up  again.  Inspired  with  confidence,  I  beat 
out  a  heavy  packet  of  '  *  poetry ' '  and  directed  it  at  the 
Editor.  It  was  deadly.  He  dodged  it,  and  warned 
me  to  be  careful. 

AN  UNTOUCHED  FIELD. 

Matters  rested  for  perhaps  six  months.  Mean- 
while I  pondered  well  an  idea  that  came  to  me.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  big  field  open — a  field,  so  far  as  I  was 
aware,  hitherto  untouched  by  Australian  writers — a 
field  all  my  own.  Reared  on  a  selection,  I  knew  well 
what  a  mortgage  meant.  Knew  how  those  on  the 
land  had  to  toil,  how  they  had  to  fight  against  fire  and 
flood,  how  they  faced  adversity  and  misfortune,  and 
how,  when  seasons  smiled,  they  rejoiced  and  shared 
each  other 's  society  and  successes.  Why,  then,  should- 
n't  I  tell  these  things — tell  them  with  sincerity,  with 
sympathy,  and  —  who  knows  ?  —  prompt  legislative 
action  in  the  interests  of  the  struggling  selector  ?    Such 
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was  my  "idea,"  anyway.  I  know  now  it  was  wrong 
to  dream  such  philanthropy;  but  I  was  young.  I  was 
sentimental.  Since  then  my  mind  has  been  expanded 
— have  travelled  extensively — been  all  round  the  coun- 
try, two  hundred  miles  or  more,  in  company  with  a 
band  of  police  of  various  colours,  and  swags  and  billy- 
cans,  and  an  unmitigated,  unwashed  scoundrel,  with 
handcuffs  on,  for  whom  I  assisted  to  establish  an  alibi ; 
and  I've  been  down  to  Sydney;  and  I've  been  in  and 
out  of  the  Queensland  Civil  Service,  and  now  run  a 
magazine,  and  much  prefer  it.  Travel  is  a  great 
teacher. 

B meantime  having  drifted  north,  I  confided 

with  a  solicitor's  clerk,  a  person  of  my  own  prejudices 
and  sjTnpathies,  and  an  ardent  reader  of  things  Aus- 
tralian.    He  shook  his  head. 

"A  big  field,"  he  admitted,  "and  one  that  hasn't 
been  touched  much,  but  "  (he  paused  there)  "it  would 
require  skilful  handling. ' ' 

I  hadn't  reckoned  on  any  "skilful  handling,"  and 
that  phase  of  the  project  was  disheartening.  But 
Vanity  sustained  me.  I  began  and  wrote  a  sketch,  that 
which  now  forms  the  first  chapter  of  "On  Our  Selec- 
tion. ' '  Showed  it  to  a  brother  Civil  servant.  He  said 
it  was  "rot."  I  had  confidence  in  him,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  decide  upon  destroying  the  MS.  just  then. 
I  locked  it  carefully  in  a  drawer  at  the  ofiice,  and  left 
it  for  months.  At  regular  periods  my  brother  servant 
reminded  me  of  it.  He  would  insert  his  head  through 
the  door,  and,  with  a  grin,  inquire  what  I  had  done 
with  those  "lovely  coruscations  of  wit"?      I  took  it 
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out  one  day,  to  give  the  solicitor's  clerk  a  treat.  He 
read  it;  and  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  and  said  no- 
thing. Confinement,  I  was  convinced,  had  not  im- 
proved it.  In  a  reckless  moment  I  dragged  it  to  the 
light  again,  packed  it,  and  mailed  it  to  the  editor  of 
the  ** Bulletin."  An  hour  later  I  reproached  myself. 
Was  sure  it  would  get  me  into  trouble.  To  my  sur- 
prise, though,  it  was  promptly  printed  and  paid  for. 
Dilatation  and  delight!  Tried  some  more.  "Our 
First  Harvest"  and  a  ''Splendid  Year  for  Corn"  fol- 
lowed, and  cheques  for  these  were  sent  back  instead  of 
cheek.  The  barrier  was  broken.  I  saw  the  "big  field" 
ahead,  and  sat  and  wrote  for  it  in  grim  earnest.  Then 
came  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  from  the 
keen,  kindly  Editor : 

"Dear  Mr.  Davis" — he  wrote  in  his  own  hand — 
"Herewith  cheque  for  'Fourteen  Years  Ago' — which 
we'll  keep  awhile,  for  a  special  occasion.  Those  selec- 
tion sketches  of  yours  should  he  very  interesting  when 
collected  and  published  one  day. — Yours  very  truly, 
J.  F.  Archibald." 

And  later: 

"  'Lady  Comes  to  Shingle  Hut'  printed  this  (com- 
ing) week.  It  is  a  fine  yarn;  by  such  things  is  your 
name  made.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  consciously 
write  below  your  standard." 

May  his  days  be  long  in  the  land ! 

Any  trouble  finding  a  publisher?  None.  He 
couldn't  lose  me. 

THE  TRUTH  OP  "OUB  SELECTION." 

Allowing  for  embroidery,  the  incidents  related  in 
I 
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*  *  On  Our  Selection ' '  are  for  the  most  part  true.  Any 
of  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  "Dad,"  per- 
haps may  be  met  with  in  many  places.  The  only  one 
of  the  group  strictly  drawn  from  life  is  "Cranky 
Jack,"  who  is  still  to  be  found  on  a  farm  on  the  Dar- 
ling Downs,  where  he  continues  to  entertain  those 
around  him  with  his  eccentricities.  But  "Dad"  I 
drew  from  several  sources.  He's  a  triangle,  or  a 
' '  trinity  " :  he  is  three  in  one. 

Does  literature  pay  ?  Not  so  well  as  wool,  or  beer, 
or  town  properties,  or  old  clothes,  perhaps.  Still,  it 
pays.  And  to  prospective  Australian  authors  I  say: 
Let  your  first  book  be  equal  to  "Robbery  Under 
Arms,"  or  "While  the  Billy  Boils,"  or  "The  Man 
from  Snowy  River ' ' ;  your  second  not  worse,  and  your 
third  a  lot  better;  use  your  brains  on  the  publishers, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  your  incomes  should  not  aver- 
age £600  per  annum.  Should  England  call,  by  all 
means  pack  up  and  clear ;  but,  until  she  does,  play  in 
your  own  back-yards — ^^vrite  in  Australia,  on  Australia, 
for  Australia. 


A  BUSH  TRAGEDY. 

WHEN  Watson  sacked  me  at  Clune's  Crossing, 
I  left  the  cattle  and  was  making  back 
through  the  Carnarvon  Ranges  to  Chinchilla. 
I  covered  about  eighty  miles  that  day,  and  was  camped 
on  the  edge  of  a  scrubby  gully  near  a  large  water-hole. 
'Twas  just  dusk.  My  two  horses  were  grazing  close 
by.  The  fire  sent  up  a  column  of  thin  smoke,  and  I 
was  sitting  on  my  haunches  staring  into  it,  half  re- 
proaching myself  for  having  quarrelled  with  "Watson, 
and  wondering  how  the  wife  would  take  it,  when  I 
felt  a  slight  touch  on  the  shoulder.  I  started  to  my 
feet  and  found  a  woman  standing  before  me. 

"You  seem  surprised  to  see  me,"  she  said. 

"You  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  start,"  I  answered,  fight- 
ing for  composure.  "I  didn't  expect  to  find  a  man 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  here,  to  say  nothing  about 
a  woman." 

"We  live  just  up  there,"  she  continued,  pointing 
through  the  timber,  "not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
I  saw  your  fire  smoking  from  the  house,  and  thoughr 
I  would  come  and  ask  you  up  for  supper — come 
along."    And  she  turned  and  beckoned  me  away. 
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Endeavouring  to  utter  some  kind  of  thanks,  I 
followed. 

We  soon  reached  the  house.  It  was  an  ordinary 
bush  hut,  comprised  of  two  rooms  and  a  skillion.  An 
irregular  paling  fence  surrounded  it,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  building  was  an  old  shed,  a  wood-heap,  and  a 
solitary  peach  tree.  A  pall  hung  over  the  place,  and 
I  noticed  there  was  not  a  dog  of  any  kind  about.  The 
woman  shoved  open  the  door  and  walked  inside,  re- 
moved her  hat,  and  set  about  readying  the  table. 

"Sit  over  here,"  she  said,  placing  a  box  at  the 
head  of  the  table  for  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  a  good 
meal. 

While  I  ate,  the  woman  hummed,  and  engaged 
herself  tidying  the  room  and  replenishing  the  fire. 

I  finished,  and  was  reaching  for  my  hat,  when 
she  turned  and  said, 

' '  What  I  wanted  you  here  for  more  than  anything 
else,  was  to  tell  you  that  my  husband  died  at  three 
o'clock  to-day   and " 

''Died!"  I  said,  clutching  my  hat  and  staring 
hard  at  her. 

"Yes,  poor  old  Jim,"  she  went  on.  "He's  in  on 
the  bed;  and  I  would  like  you  to  stay  in  the  house 
while  I  run  across  and  tell  his  old  mate  about  it.  He 
lives  over  in  the  scrub." 

"Mad!"  I  said  to  myself;  and,  as  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  place,  I  offered  to  run  the  errand  and  break 
the  news  to  the  man  in  the  scrub,  if  she  would  direct 
me  to  the  place. 

"No,"  she  answered,  fastening  the  strings  of  her 
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hat,  *'I  would  rather  go  myself.  But  step  in  and  see 
poor  old  Jim  before  I  start." 

I  couldn't  account  for  the  feeling  that  came  over 
me,  but  I  placed  my  hand  in  my  shirt,  where  I  carried 
a  revolver,  and  followed  her  into  the  bedroom.  There 
on  the  bed  was  a  dead  man  covered  to  the  chin  with  a 
white  sheet.     I  thought  it  ghastly. 

"Just  about  three  he  went  off,"  the  woman  said, 
gazing  into  the  face  of  the  corpse. 

I  had  seen  enough,  and  returned  to  the  front 
room. 

"Well,  if  you'll  remain  till  I  come  back,  I'll  be 
obliged,"  the  woman  said.  Then  she  opened  the  door, 
closed  it  quietly  behind  her,  and  hurried  into  the 
night. 

Intending  to  leave  the  gruesome  place  as  soon  as 
she  would  be  well  away,  I  sat  by  the  fire  and  reflected. 
Outside  the  wind  moaned,  and  night  birds  whooped 
at  intervals;  inside,  an  old-fashioned  clock,  standing 
on  the  mantelpiece  above  my  head,  ticked,  ticked, 
ticked.     All  else  was  silence. 

' '  Strange ! "  I  muttered,  and  rose  to  go,  when  the 
door  of  the  death  chamber  opened,  and  the  dead  man, 
with  the  white  sheet  hanging  loosely  about  him, 
walked  out.  I  staggered  back,  and  my  head  struck 
the  clock.  It  toppled  over  and  fell  to  the  floor  with 
a  crash.  The  same  moment  my  hand  sought  the  re- 
volver again. 

"By  God!"  I  said,  pointing  the  weapon  at  the 
corpse  or  the  living  man,  or  whatever  he  was,  "I'll 
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drop  you  if  yon  don 't  tell  me  what  all  this  means ! ' ' 
And,  keeping  him  covered,  I  sidled  for  the  door. 

"Wait  awhile,"  he  said  calmly.  "Don't  be  afraid. 
And  take  a  pull  at  this."  He  drew  a  bottle  from  the 
folds  of  the  sheet.  "Your  nerves  have  got  a  bit  of 
a  shock."  And  he  grinned  and  showed  his  teeth.  I 
lowered  the  revolver  an  inch  or  two. 

"I'm  not  dead,"  he  went  on.  "My  wife  believes 
I  died  to-day,  though,  and  God,  wasn't  she  pleased!" 

He  sat  down  and  commenced  to  explain. 

"She's  not  been  faithful,"  he  whispered  hoarsely, 
"and  the  fellow  she's  gone  to  fetch  here  to-night  is 
the  cause  of  it.  I'm  going  back  to  that  bed  again, 
and  don't  you  leave  this  room  till  they  come.  If  you 
do,  there's  a  bullet  in  there  waiting  for  you.  Now 
take  a  pull." 

The  bottle  he  proffered  contained  rum,  and  I  put 
it  to  my  head  and  drank. 

The  corpse  returned  to  the  bed  and  drew  the 
sheet  over  itself. 

I  had  just  lifted  the  fallen  clock  from  the  floor 
and  replaced  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  when  I  heard  a 
footstep  outside.  The  door  opened,  and  the  woman, 
followed  by  a  tall  young  fellow,  entered.  Scarcely 
noticing  my  presence,  they  passed  into  the  bedroom. 
I  glanced  through  the  door,  and  saw  them,  side  by 
side,  peering  at  the  form  on  the  bed.  After  a  while 
I  heard  the  woman  say,  "If  the  old  dog  gets  his  dues 
his  soul  will  never  go  to  heaven."  The  door  then 
closed.  A  few  moments  more,  and  I  heard  the  man 
gasp  as  if  surprised.       Then  a  gun  went  off.       The 
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woman  screamed.  The  door  flew  open,  and  she  rushed 
out.     The  "corpse"  followed. 

"Stop  her!"  he  said  calmly. 

I  felt  dazed.  The  woman  screamed  again,  and 
stood,  pale  and  panting,  beneath  the  clock.  The  hus- 
band raised  the  gun,  took  aim — God!  such  a  report! 
I  put  my  hands  to  my  head.  I  reeled.  I  daren  't  look 
round. 

The  husband  went  out  and  returned  with  a  piece 
of  tarpaulin. 

' '  Give  me  a  hand  to  put  them  in  this, ' '  he  said. 

I  obeyed,  and  together  we  carried  the  burden  out 
and  placed  it  on  the  wood-heap.  The  next  moment 
there  was  a  blaze  that  threw  a  light  for  forty  yards 
around. 

"Never  mention  this  to  a  soul,"  the  man  said  to 
me.     "You  promise?" 

I  promised. 

"Here's  five  pounds  to  help  you  along.  Now 
leave. ' ' 


Five  weeks  later  I  had  taken  a  job  of  mustering 

fat  cattle  at Station,  and,  the  work  being  finished, 

was  continuing  my  journey  to  Chinchilla.  I  was 
jogging  leisurely  along  the  road,  watching  the  sinking 
sun,  when  a  mounted  policeman  overtook  me. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,"  he  said. 

I  thought  of  that  awful  business.  My  brain 
whirled,  but  I  strived  to  appear  composed.  Before  I 
could  make  any  answer  he  covered  me  with  his  re- 
volver. 
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"Hands  up!"  he  cried. 

I  complied. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me, 
"what  about  that  murder  at  Flannigan's?" 

"A  murder?"  I  answered,  and  a  terrible  lump 
rose  in  my  throat. 

"Out  with  it!"  he  demanded  firmly,  "or  out  you 
go.     While  I  count  three.     One — ^two — ^three!" 

I  couldn't  speak. 

He  lowered  the  revolver. 

"You'll  do,"  he  said,  "and  thank  your  stars  you 
didn't  squeak." 

Then  he  snatched  the  disguise  from  his  face,  and 
I  stared  at  Flannigan. 
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Chapter  I. 
MURDER! 

MURDER!  It  was  murder!  When  the  wires 
flashed  the  news  that  the  Kellys  had  shot  the 
police  at  the  head  of  the  King  River,  in  Vic- 
toria— ^when  word  reached  civilisation  that  the  Kenniffs 
had  "done  for"  Constable  Doyle  and  young  Dalke  on 
the  Maranva  River  in  Queensland,  and  had  burnt  their 
bodies  to  a  cinder  to  hide  their  crime,  the  excitement 
in  Australia  was  indescribable.  But  when  one  Decem- 
ber morning  in  the  midst  of  all  the  Christmas 
festivities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small,  peaceful,  coun- 
try township  of  Traekson  awoke  out  of  their  sleep  and 
learned  that  the  three  Maguire  girls  and  their  brother, 
all  of  whom  had  only  the  evening  before  left  for  their 
selection  in  a  dog-cart  at  8  o'clock,  were  lying  dead 
in  a  paddock  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  the  unfortu- 
nate girls  brutally  outraged  and  strangled  with  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  the  brother  shot  in  the  back  with  a  rifle, 
the  dog-cart,  all  blood-bespattered,  tilted  near  the 
bodies,  and  the  horse  lying  with  its  throat  cut — Aus- 
tralia was  staggered ! 
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Fear  and  alarm  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
the  country,  and  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
the  cry  went  up  for  protection  and  vengeance.  Then 
the  Police  and  the  Press  commenced  their  work — 
especially  the  Press.  "Specials"  were  hurried  to  the 
scene^  of  the  tragedy  on  board  police  trains,  and  column 
after  column  of  grim,  gruesome  details  were  wired  to 
the  cities,  and  sought  and  jostled  for  by  the  eager, 
horror-stricken  citizens. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  the  specials,  "the  Sergeant 
in  charge  of  the  district,  though  recognised  as 
a  most  capable  officer,  lost  his  head,  and  instead 
of  roping  off  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  unwit- 
tingly permitted  the  spectators  to  gather  about 
the  bodies  and  obliterate  the  tracks  of  the  per- 
petrators of  the  deed.     This  unfortunate  mis- 
take has  made  the  task  of  the  black-trackers 
much  more   difficult  than   it  would  otherwise 
have  been.       When  interviewed  this  morning, 
however,  Chief -Inspector  Banks,  who  has  full 
charge  of  the  case,  intimated  that  the  police 
have  already  a  very  strong  clue,  and  an  arrest 
may  be  expected  at  any  moment." 
In  one  column  of  the  various  prints  appeared  ex- 
haustive pedigrees  and  descriptions  of  the  whole  of 
the  Maguire  family,  from  the  father,  an  inoffensive, 
struggling,  old  selector,  to  the  baby  at  the  mother's 
breast,  and  illustrated  with  their  alleged  photographs. 
In  another,  just  to  balance  the  interest,  was  a  long, 
vainglorious  history  of  the  uneventful  career  of  Chief 
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Inspector  Banks,  with  loud  and  exaggerated  accounts 
of  deeds  of  daring  he  never  did ;  of  the  long,  hard  rides 
he  had  ridden  through  drought-stricken  country  in  the 
West ;  of  the  skill  he  possessed  in  the  art  of  tracking ; 
of  his  ability  to  go  without  food  and  water  for  weeks 
and  carry  home  the  corpses  of  several  prisoners  on  his 
back  before  breaking  his  fast;  of  his  marvellous, 
analytical  mind,  and  of  his  genius  for  weighing  and 
sifting  evidence. 

And  when  the  excited  people  had  ravenously  read 
all  these  things,  their  hearts  went  out  to  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Banks,  and  they  cheered  silently  for  him.  Then 
they  went  home  and  read  the  account  of  his  life  over, 
and  decided  amongst  themselves  how  the  murder  was 
committed,  who  committed  it,  how  many  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  what  sort  of  murderers  they  were,  and 
what  tale  they  told  their  victims  to  lure  them  from 
the  main  road  into  the  paddock.  And  finally  thej^ 
agreed  that  Banks  was  a  clever  officer.  Then,  expres- 
sing sympathy  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
bush  who  were  without  police  protection,  they  retired 
to  bed,  and  dreamt  the  dream  of  tragedies. 

In  the  morning  they  would  seek  the  newspapers 
for  news  of  the  expected  arrest,  and  in  bunches  would 
gather  round  the  one  sheet  and  peer  over  each  other's 
shoulders.  "There  you  are" — from  the  outside  one 
of  the  group;  and  the  centre  man,  in  a  voice  full  of 
emotion,  would  proceed  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others. 


In  the  Morning  They  Would  Seek  the  Newspapees. 
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THE   TRACKSON   TRAGEDY. 

POLICE   ON   THE    TRAIL. 

SENSATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  EXPECTED. 

A  BLOOD-STAINED   SADDLE-CLOTH. 

AN  EX-PRISONER  SUSPECTED 

POLICE  RETICENT. 

MORE   HORSES  REQUIRED. 

And  after  repeating  all  the  ghastly  details  printed 
on  the  previous  day,  the  "Special"  would  proceed  to 
tell  how  the  blood-stained  saddle-cloth  had  been  picked 
up  in  the  mountains,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  but  about  the  finding  of  which 
Chief  Inspector  Banks  would  permit  no  information 
to  leak  out. 

Later. 
"A  man  named  Burke  was  to-day  brought  before 
the  visiting  magistrate,  Mr,  P.  J.  M.  Smith,  and 
Messrs.  J.  0.  Jones  and  T.  Brown,  Js.P.,  and 
formally  charged  with  vagrancy.  The  Court- 
room was  thronged  with  people  anxious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  prisoner,  many  of  whom  had 
come  twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  see  him.  Burke^ 
who  is  a  notorious  character,  has  already  served 
several  sentences  for  horse-stealing  and  criminal 
assaults,  and  was  only  liberated  from  gaol  six 
or  eight  weeks  before  the  Maguires  were  mur- 
dered.   A  remand  was  granted." 
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For  a  while  there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings, 
and  no  more  dead  horses  having  been  found,  no  more 
blood-stained  saddle-cloths  picked  up,  people  began  to 
get  restive,  and  wondered  what  the  police  were  doing 
and  what  had  become  of  Burke,  and  if,  after  all,  he 
was  only  a  vagrant. 


Chapter  II. 
THE   FIGHT   FOR   LIFE   BEGINS. 

A  FEW  days  after,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
received  the  following  letter  from  an  Under- 
Secretary  : 
''I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  prisoner 
Burke,  at  present  serving  sentence  for  vagrancy 
in  H.M.  prison,  Muddy-road,  is  to  he  escorted 
hy  the  police  over  the  route  which  he  travelled 
when  discharged  from  gaol  in  November  last, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  make  the  necessary 
preparation  to  join  the  party  which  is  to  leave 
on  Monday  next  in  charge  of  Inspector  Black, 
and  take  full  shorthand  notes  of  all  the  evidence 
and  forward  same  along  with  your  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  as  soon  as  the  jour- 
ney is  completed." 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  I  picked  the  Police 
up  outside  the  city  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 
They  were  waiting  for  me  on  the  main  road.  At  first 
glance  one  would  have  thought  they  were  a  travelling 
show  just  breaking  camp.     The  party  consisted  of  one 
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inspector,  four  mounted  troopers,  two  black-trackers 
(each  leading  a  pack-horse  burdened  with  blankets, 
hobbles,  quart-pots,  &c.),  while  the  police  van,  driven 
by  two  constables,  in  which  Burke  had  travelled  from 
the  gaol,  was  wheeling  round  in  the  act  of  returning. 
Burke  himself  was  standing  handcuffed  between  two 
constables.  As  I  approached  he  eyed  me  curiously. 
He  seemed  to  wonder  what  part  /  was  to  play  in  the 
expedition.     I  made  no  speculations  as  to  his  part. 

"You're  a  bit  late,"  the  Inspector  said.  And 
looking  over  the  "show"  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a 
house  he  had  had  last  night.  The  rest  of  the  Force 
smiled,  and  Burke,  who  was  watching  me  from  under 
the  rim  of  a  soft  felt  hat  that  had  once  been  white — 
white  until  he  started  sleeping  in  it  and  using  it  for 
a  bellows — broke  into  a  rasping,  grating  laugh  and 
said: 

"He  thinks  we're  a  bloomin'  circus!" 

The  troopers  smiled  and  fumbled  with  their  saddle 
gear,  and  gathered  up  their  bridle  reins;  the  two 
trackers  grinned  hard  and  showed  their  white  teeth, 
and  the  Inspector  said  cynically : 

"Yes;  and  unless  you  prove  all  you  say  you  can, 
the  last  item  of  it  will  be  Richard  Burke  performing 
on  the  end  of  a  tight  rope." 

"I  know  bloomin'  well,"  Burke  snapped  back, 
"that  that's  what  you  would  like  to  bill  me  for,  but 
by " 

"Come  along"  —  sharply  to  Senior-Constable 
Adam  Jackson — "Put  him  on  his  horse  and  let  us  make 
a  start." 
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Jackson  saluted  his  Inspector,  and,  ordering  the 
prisoner  to  mount,  said :  * '  Can  you  get  on  ? "  [wonder- 
ing if  the  gaol  bird  could  climb  into  the  saddle  hand- 
cuffed]. But  Burke,  with  several  oaths,  despised 
assistance,  and  gripping  the  pommel  with  both  hands 
started  to  mount.  The  burly  constable  stood  holding 
the  horse  by  the  head.  The  rest  of  us  sat  on  our  horses 
looking  on.  The  animal  Burke  was  mounting,  a  long- 
limbed  chestnut  with  a  game,  clean-cut  head,  was  just 
off  the  grass  after  six  months'  spell  in  the  police  pad- 
docks, and  was  fresh  and  touchy  as  an  unbroken  colt. 

"Are  you  right?"  Jackson  gasped,  struggling 
with  the  horse  to  prevent  him  rearing,  in  the  same 
breath  calling  the  animal  names  for  not  taking  things 
quietly. 

"Right,"  Burke  answered  as  he  landed  in  the 
saddle.  Then,  in  spite  of  Jackson,  down  went  the 
chestnut 's  head,  and,  with  a  snort,  it  put  in  one — two — 
three  bucks,  all  in  the  same  place.  Jackson  hung  on 
like  grim  death  to  the  reins.  Powerless  to  balance 
himself  without  the  use  of  his  hands,  the  prisoner  rose 
about  three  feet  out  of  the  saddle. 

' '  Hold  him,  Jackson !  Hold  him ! ' '  the  Inspector 
cried  apprehensively,  and  the  other  constables  scram- 
bled from  their  horses  to  try  and  save  the  situation. 
But  the  chestnut  got  in  some  more  good  work,  and  the 
next  moment  Burke  left  the  saddle,  and,  flying  through 
the  air,  fell  into  the  arms  of  two  policemen,  who  fell 
on  the  top  of  each  other  under  the  weight  of  him. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  the  Inspector  asked  when  Burke 
rose  spitting  out  dirt  and  cursing. 
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' '  Hurt  be  damned ! ' '  was  the  answer. 

Then  turning  to  me  the  Inspector  explained, 
alluding  to  the  horse: 

'  *  I  picked  that  old  dog  as  the  quietest  and  slowest 
we  could  put  him  on." 

"Yes,"  Burke  gasped  savagely.  "I  know  all 
about  the  brute  being  quiet !  And  do  you  think  I  don 't 
tumble  to  your  capers?  Here" — struggling  violently 
with  the  handcuffs — ' '  take  these  blamed  things  off  and 
give  me  a  fair  show  and  I'll  ride  the  beggar  bare- 
backed." 

The  Inspector  wasn't  to  be  caught  napping  so 
easily,  however,  but  jumping  across  the  chestnut  him- 
self he  dug  his  heels  into  him,  and  laying  the  whip  on 
his  ribs  put  him  through  a  lively  ten  minutes.  Then, 
throwing  the  reins  to  the  constable  again  as  he  dis- 
mounted, he  said: 

"Put  him  on  again,  Jackson;  he's  all  right  now," 
and  once  more  Burke  climbed  on  to  the  chestnut, 
but  this  time  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  saddle. 
Then,  when  his  legs  were  manacled  by  passing  a  chain 
under  the  horse's  belly,  the  escort  started  in  double 
file  on  its  three-hundred-mile  journey. 


Chapter  III. 
A  DASH  FOR  LIBERTY. 

IT  was  an  imposing-looking  cavalcade.  Constable 
Jackson  in  cabbage-tree  hat,  shirt  sleeves,  riding 
tweeds,  a  revolver  clinging  to  his  belt,  went  first, 
leading  the  prisoner's  horse  by  a  well-polished  dog 
chain.  Behind  him  Constables  Edmunds  and  Taay  with 
more  revolvers.  Then  Inspector  Black  and  the  writer. 
Behind  us  a  junior  constable  on  probation  with  another 
revolver,  the  possession  of  which  distressed  and 
hampered  him  visibly;  and  bringing  up  the  rear  the 
two  trackers  leading  the  packs  and  filling  the  morning 
air  with  the  sound  of  jingling  hobble  chains  and  pint 
pots.  And  the  milkmen  coming  along,  making  town- 
ward  with  their  supplies,  drew  off  the  road  and 
glowered  as  we  trooped  past,  then  sat  staring  after  us 
till  we  were  out  of  sight. 

"It'll  be  all  over  town  in  a  couple  of  hours  that 
we've  left,"  Black  murmured,  casting  a  sullen,  un- 
friendly eye  on  the  milk  vendors.  "Damn  them!" 
and  he  hit  his  boot  with  his  riding  whip.  I  was  unable 
to  see  that  it  could  make  any  difference  to  the  long  arm 
of  the  Law,  anyway,  but  suggested  that  we  raid  their 
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carts  and  drink  the  milk,  and  deprive  them  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  to  town. 

' '  Talk  sense, ' '  he  answered  shortly.  I  was  trying 
to  think  of  some,  when  one  milkman,  more  curious  than 
the  others,  shouted  out  in  an  anxious  tone,  ' '  Is  that  the 
cove  who  did  the  murder  you've  got  there?" 

' '  You  blasted  cow ! ' '  Burke  yelled  back  furiously. 
"I'd  like  to  murder  you!" 

"No  doubt  but  you  would,"  the  other  answered. 
"  It 's  your  business. ' '  Then  he  whipped  up  his  horse 
and  drove  on. 

"Now  there  you  are,"  Burke  explained,  turning 
his  head  and  shaking  it  frantically  at  the  Inspector. 
' '  What  rotten  chance  has  a  chap  got  of  clearing  himself 
when  every  darned  cove  in  the  country  already 
reckons  he 's  guilty  ? ' ' 

The  Inspector  made  no  reply. 

"I  think  every  chap  ought  to  get  a  fair  show," 
Burke  added  sullenly. 

Then,  after  riding  along  for  about  five  minutes: 
"Now,  if  I  get  tried  for. this  murder  that  darned  cove 
might  be  put  on  my  jury." 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  The  hoof -beats  of  the 
escort  rattled  on  the  hard  road,  and  the  chains  on  the 
legs  of  the  prisoner  jingled  an  eerie  refrain. 

Constable  Taay's  horse,  a  raw,  handsome  colt  not 
long  broken,  stumbled  badly,  and  the  long,  supple  Aus- 
tralian in  khaki,  who  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
horse-breaking  in  the  West  before  joining  the  force, 
drove  the  spurs  into  the  animal's  ribs  to  rebuke  him. 
The  colt  began  to  buck.     And  how  he  did  buck ! 


Off  He  Went  Full  Q-allop. 
For  Life.  jpage  150. 
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"Stick  to  Mm,  Taay!"  his  brother  constables 
called,  pulling  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the 
performance.  Taay  began  with  the  whip,  and  next 
moment  the  colt  bucked  in  between  Constable  Jackson 
and  his  prisoner  and  separated  them.  Burke  glanced 
quickly  round;  then,  driving  his  heels  into  the  chest- 
nut's ribs,  yelled,  ''Come  on!"  and  off  he  went  full 
gallop.  Then  there  was  excitement!  Dick  Turpin's 
ride  to  York  was  a  fool  to  what  followed. 

"Look  out  for  him,  Jackson!"  the  Inspector 
shouted,  realising  the  position  a  moment  too  late,  and, 
putting  whip  and  spurs  to  his  own  horse,  raced 
furiously  in  pursuit.  Whip  and  spurs  were  applied  to 
every  horse  there,  and  Taay  and  his  bucking  colt  were 
left  standing.  Even  the  trackers  in  their  excitement 
walloped  the  packs  along,  at  the  risk  of  strewing  the 
road  with  blankets  and  provender.  Constable  Jackson, 
drawing  up  on  the  near  side  of  the  fugitive,  let  fly  a 
revolver  shot,  which  fortunately  missed.  "Don't 
shoot,  Adam!  Damn  it,  don't  shoot!  Get  hold  of  his 
reins ! ' '  came  wildly  from  the  Inspector,  who  was  rac- 
ing on  the  off  and  overtaking  Burke  every  stride. 
Burke,  with  a  fiendish  grin  on  his  face,  threw  a  glance 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  his  pursuers,  then  used  his 
heels  harder  than  ever.  But  the  chestnut  was  all  out 
and  outpaced,  and  the  Inspector  and  Jackson,  closing 
in  on  either  side,  leaned  out  of  their  saddles  and 
grabbed  his  reins. 

"You  danmed  scoundrel!"  Black  gasped  when 
they  came  to  a  standstill,  the  steam  flying  from  the 
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nostrils  of  the  horses.  "Think  yourself  lucky  you 
didn  't  get  your  brains  blown  out. ' ' 

Burke  seemed  to  regard  it  all  as  a  good  joke,  and 
grinning  amusedly  at  the  excited  constables  around 
him,  remarked:  "Well,  some  of  you  did  have  a  shot, 
but  you  couldn't  hit  a  haystack.  It  didn't  go  within 
a  mile  of  me. ' ' 

"Within  a  mile  of  you!"  Jackson  snapped,  in- 
serting his  finger  into  a  newly-made  hole  in  the  side 
of  Burke's  shirt.  "You  didn't  want  it  to  go  any 
nearer  than  that,  did  you  ? ' '  Burke  glanced  quickly  at 
the  bullet  hole  in  the  garment  and  went  a  little  pale. 

"You  meant  it  all  right,"  he  mumbled,  looking 
Jackson  in  the  face. 

' '  Meant  it ! "  from  the  Inspector.  '  *  I  rather  think 
he  did,  and  meant  a  second  one,  too,  if  I  hadn't  stopped 
him." 

"And  I  would  have  brought  you  out  of  that  sad- 
dle," Jackson  snarled,  "much  quicker  than  the  old 
chestnut  did." 

Burke  said  nothing,  but  regarded  Jackson  steadily 
till  the  black  boys  came  up,  when  the  Inspector  gave 
the  order  and  the  procession  shifted  ground  again. 

"Heavens!"  said  the  Inspector,  leaning  forward 
and  stroking  his  horse's  neck.  "We  had  to  ride  like 
the  devil  for  a  while  to  get  near  the  old  chestnut.!  If 
it  had  been  in  rough  country  anything  might  have 
happened.    But  nothing  must  be  said  about  this." 

I  nodded. 

Behind  me  the  two  simple-minded  trackers  were 
discussing  the  incident. 
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Garrione  said,  "By  erites,  that  cobe  Burkes  he 
been  go  it  that  time. '  * 

"Nudding  like  how  he  been  go  when  I  eateh  him 
over  der  border,  long  fellow  time  ago,"  Norman 
answered,  seriously. 

' '  Yaas  ? "  in  surprised  tones  from  Garrione.  '  *  You 
been  'rest  him  one  time?" 

' '  Oh,  yaas, ' '  Norman  answered  proudly.  '  *  I  been 
arrest  him  two  times  twice." 

"Yaas?     How — what  he  been  do  dem  times?" 

"Oh,  shootit  a  cobe  in  a  arm  and  plant  in  it  big 
scrub,  and  trabel  in  a  dark  night.  I  catch  him  sittin' 
alonga  log  New  Sout  Wales. ' ' 

The  Inspector,  catching  the  words,  turned  in  the 
saddle  and  said : 

'  *  What 's  that,  Norman  ?  You  been  arrest  Burke  ? 
You  mean  it  Sergeant  Walker,  don't  you?" 

"I  been  irackit  him,  though,"  Norman  claimed, 
"trackit  him  all  three  day." 

' '  Oh  yes,  but  you  didn  't  arrest  him.  You  remem- 
ber you  been  two  three  hundred  yards  away  when  the 
sergeant  shoot  Burke  in  the  leg?" 

Norman  remembered. 

"  Oh !  that  been  right, ' '  he  answered,  showing  his 
teeth ;  ' '  but  I  been  watch  it  all. ' ' 

We  smiled,  and  for  some  moments  there  was  a 
silence.  Then  Garrione,  who  had  been  turning  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,  said  in  low,  disappointed  sort 
of  tones  to  his  brother  tracker : 

' '  I  tink  it  you  been  blow  it  a  damn  good  lot,  Nor- 
man. ' ' 
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We  smiled. 

*'A11  right,"  the  other  answered  indignantly,  "you 
tink  it  dat ! ' '  and  he  flicked  the  pack-horse  and  shook 
an  extra  rattle  out  of  the  pint  pots  and  hobble  chains. 
Then  added,  "When  we  stoppit  fo'  breakfast  you  askit 
Burke.     He  tell  it  you  all  about  me. ' ' 


Chapter  IV. 
AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT. 

IT  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  we  came  to  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  great  river  that  glided  calmly  througli 
the  capital.  The  Inspector  called  a  halt  and 
suggested  breakfasting.  The  trackers  and  the  cadet 
relieved  the  packs  and  attended  to  the  horses.  Con- 
stable Edmonds,  the  boss  cook  and  caterer  in  the  force, 
saw  to  the  fire  and  looked  after  the  breakfast.  Jackson 
and  Taay  attended  to  Burke,  relieved  him  of  his 
handcuffs  and  sat  do^vn  beside  him  on  the  grass,  and 
engaged  him  in  friendly  conversation  about  crime  and 
criminals,  and  the  security  and  insecurity  of  the  vari- 
ous gaols  in  Australia.  Inspector  Black  and  I  reclined 
in  the  shade  on  our  elbows  and  nibbled  blades  of  grass 
and  thought  a  good  deal. 

The  cadet  went  off  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house, 
and  returned  with  a  billy-can  of  milk.  The  Inspector 
sat  up,  and  glanced  carelessly  across  at  the  prisoner. 
An  oath  escaped  him,  which  made  me  sit  up  and  stare. 
He  beckoned  the  cadet  and  muttered  angrily, ' '  "Who  the 
devil  left  that  rifle  there  ?  Get  it  away  at  once, ' '  The 
cadet  looked   about  him,   and  seeing  a  rifle  leaning 
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against  a  tree  within  arm's  length  of  Burke,  glided 
stealthily  across  and  secured  it  quietly.  Burke's  quick 
eyes  noticed  the  movement. 

' '  Are  you  afraid  ? "  he  said  cheekily  to  the  Inspec- 
tor. 

**0h,  no,"  Black  replied  calmly,  ''but  I  fancy  I 
see  a  bear  on  a  tree  down  the  creek." 

He  took  aim  from  where  he  sat,  and  fired.  The 
bear,  which  was  a  hundred  yards  off,  reeled  out  of  the 
tree  and  thumped  the  ground  hard. 

"Knocked  him,  blowed  if  you  didn't!"  Burke 
said;  then  in  admiration  added,  "By  gums!  You  can 
use  a  rifle  all  right ! ' ' 

"I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  let  him  know  I 
could, ' '  the  Inspector  said  in  an  undertone  to  me,  ' '  in 
ease  he  tries  on  some  of  his  games  with  us,  if  he  gets 
another  chance. ' ' 

Constable  Edmonds  called  "Breakfast,"  and  all 
of  us  except  the  Inspector  rose  and  approached  the 
spread  that  was  prepared  beneath  a  tree,  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  and  crouched  round  it.  The  Inspector  re- 
mained awhile  silently  examining  the  rifle. 

"Here's  one  for  you,  Burke,"  Edmonds  said,  toss- 
ing the  prisoner  a  pannikin.  "You'd  better  scratch 
your  name  on  it — any  one  of  them  will  do ;  I  know  you 
have  a  good  few." 

The  rest  of  us  remembered  Burke's  numerous 
aliases  and  smiled.  Burke  scowled  and  looked  about 
for  something  to  scratch  ' '  his  mark ' '  on  the  pint  with. 
His  eye  rested  on  Constable  Edmond's  belt  and  revol- 
ver lying  on  the  grass  at  his  elbow.       He  lifted  the 
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weapon,  and,  while  the  others  were  reaching  for  tea 
and  digging  into  the  bread  and  beef,  toyed  with  it. 
Then  he  said,  grinning,  "Wonder  could  I  write  my 
name  with  this  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ? ' ' 

The  others  looked  up.  Dismay  suddenly  filled 
their  faces.  The  Force  looked  as  if  it  had  been  struck 
by  lightning.  Crouched  on  my  haunches  just  opposite 
Burke  I  sat  heavily  back  and  tried  to  conceal  my  head 
behind  a  large  pannikin  of  tea.  I  spilt  a  lot  of  that  tea 
into  my  lap  and  didn  't  feel  it  burn  me. 

Burke  toyed  more  with  the  weapon.  Still  the 
Force  remained  dumb.  Some  of  it  had  lifted  large 
wedges  of  bread  and  beef  to  its  mouth,  and  there  the 
provender  was  suspended.  It  was  a  terrible  moment — 
for  me. 

But  the  suspense  broke  suddenly, 

"Burke,"  in  a  sharp,  ringing  voice,  "put  that 
revolver  down  or  I'll  blow  a  hole  through  you!" 

Burke  glanced  across  quickly  and  saw  himself 
covered  by  the  Inspector's  rifle.  With  a  cynical 
chuckle  he  put  the  revolver  down  and  said,  "You 
fellows  are  easily  frightened." 

I  believed  him. 

Four  pairs  of  hands  instantly  went  out  and 
reached  for  that  weapon.  Then  the  Inspector  with 
fire  in  his  eye  came  forward  and  said: 

"The  next  man  who  lets  his  revolver  get  out  of 
his  hands  returns  to  head-quarters  under  suspension." 
There  was  a  silence;  then  Burke  looked  across  at  me 
and  said : 

*  *  Chuck  us  across  a  slice  of  that  beef,  boss. ' ' 
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I  chucked  him  across  a  slice,  and  the  breakfast 
proceeded  again  calmly. 

Advancing  to  our  horses  when  we  were  prepared 
to  start  again  the  Inspector  said: 

"I  don't  know  how  the  deuce  you  would  have  got 
on  if  I  had  had  to  fire  at  him.  A  bit  of  your  ear  just 
covered  the  sight  of  my  rifle." 

My  hand  went  voluntarily  to  the  side  of  my  head, 
but  my  ear  was  still  there,  and  I  was  glad. 


Chapter  V. 
PROVING  HIS  ALIBI. 

ON  a  good  breakfast,  and  with  tobacco  clouds 
blowing  from  half  a  dozen  pipes,  we  moved 
along  at  a  brisk  walking  pace.  The  hard, 
made  roads  gradually  gave  way  to  soft  grass  and 
herbage  under  foot,  and  the  bushland  commenced  to 
(open  out.  Over  the  bro  wof  a  sand  ridge  the  prisoner 
led  the  cavalcade;  on  past  a  deserted  orchard,  where 
a  few  ragged  orange  trees  and  the  broken  walls  and 
sapling  rafters  of  a  humpy  reared  themselves  like  grim 
sentinels  of  the  dead ;  past  an  old  pumping  station  long 
since  disused ;  then  down  on  to  the  river  and  into  a  lane 
that  led  bythe  door  of  a  dairyman's  home. 

Constable  Jackson,  with  the  prisoner,  reined  up, 
and  their  horses  breasted  the  fence  until  the  last  of 
the  escort  drew  up. 

"What  is  it,  Jackson?"  from  the  Inspector. 

"Burke  says  this  is  the  first  place  he  called  at, 
sir. 

' '  Very  weU ;  get  off  and  we  '11  see  what  he  remem- 
bers about  it." 

All  of  us,  glad  to  ease  our  limbs,  dismounted — all 
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except  the  trackers.  They  were  sent  on  ahead  to  wait 
at  a  certain  spot  till  Ave  came  up. 

I  seated  myself  comfortably  on  the  ground  with 
my  arm  in  the  bridle  reins,  and  took  out  my  note  book. 

"What  day,  and  what  time  of  the  day  was  it," 
the  Inspector  asked  of  Burke,  "when  you  reached 
here  ?  And  tell  us  whom  you  saw,  and  what  the  people 
are  like  who  live  here,  and  what  conversation  you 
had  with  them?"  The  prisoner  leaned  on  the  fence, 
and  ran  his  fingers  up  under  his  slouch  hat  and  thought 
hard  for  several  moments. 

' '  I  got  here, ' '  he  said,  ' '  on  the  tenth  of  November ; 
that  was  a  Saturday ;  and  it  was  just  about  sundown 
when  I  reached  these  rails.  There  were  some  cows 
inside  this  little  paddock — I  don't  think  they  belonged 
to  this  cove  here — and  a  red  bull  with  one  horn  was 
with  them.  I  noticed  the  bull  particularly,  because 
he  had  just  been  staked  in  the  barb- wire,  and  his  near 
hind  leg  was  nearly  cut  off.  This  cove  who  lives  here 
is  a  bloomin'  old  Irishman,  and  he  has  finger-nails 
as  long  as " 

He  stopped  short,  after  waiting  a  while  for  his 
next  words,  and  glared  at  me  with  blood  in  his  eye. 

"  Oh ! "  he  rasped  out.  ' '  Is  this  the  caper  ?  This 
is  what  you're  here  for?  You're  not  a  blamed  trap 
at  all,  then?" 

I  said  "I  was  sorry  I  wasn't,  and  that  I  was 
merely  there  to  take  a  note  of  everything  that  was 
said." 

"I  know  that  fancy  caper !"  he  stormed.  "You've 
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been  sent  here  by  the  dirty  Government  to  put  the  rope 
round  my  bloomin'  neck!" 

"Perhaps,"  I  answered,  "to  keep  the  rope  from 
going  round  your  neck.  Everything  said  in  your 
favour  will  go  down  in  my  notes. ' ' 

"But  how  am  I  to  tell,"  he  protested  furiously, 
' '  what  you  put  down  ? ' ' 

"I'll  read  the  notes  over  to  you,"  I  suggested, 
"whenever  you  wish  me  to." 

"Yes,"  he  insisted  sullenly,  "and  afterwards  you 
can  knock  out  anything  that  doesn't  suit  the  police. 
1  know  these  little  tricks. ' ' 

I  endeavoured  to  assure  him  I  had  a  conscience 
and  that  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  billet  and  go  crack- 
ing stones  than  take  a  hand  in  anything  that  wasn't 
strictly  honourable.  The  Inspector  reasoned  with 
him ;  and  finally  in  a  sour,  dogged  sort  of  way  he  con- 
sented to  proceed. 

When  he  began  to  think  again  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  rolled  suspiciously  in  the  direction  of  my  note- 
book, and  I  became  conscious  that  a  constable  had 
placed  himself  between  us.  I  felt  shaky.  The  feeling 
somehow  interfered  with  my  pencil,  and  the  notes  I 
made  were  illegible.     I  was  not  happy. 

"Well,"  Burke  said,  leaning  on  the  fence  again, 
"this  chap  who  lives  here  has  got  finger  nails  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  a  cockatoo's  beak,  and  he  peels  potatoes 
with  them.  His  name  is  Ryan.  He's  a  bad-tempered 
old  dog,  and  I  gave  him  a  hiding  for  calling  me  a 
loafer." 
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The  Inspector  said,  "That  Avill  do,"  and  led  the 
way  into  Ryan's  residence. 

Ryan  was  sitting  in  a  poky  back  room,  with  a  dish 
of  potatoes  in  his  lap,  peeling  them  with  his  finger 
nails,  with  which  he  sliced  them  as  you  would  with  a 
knife.     All  of  us  stood  and  stared. 

Ryan  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"It's  the  polls!"  he  stammered,  recognising  the 
khaki. 

"Did  you  ever  see  this  man  before?"  motioning 
Burke  forward. 

"I  never.     Oi  don't  know  him  at  all." 

"What!  you  never  saw  me  before?"  in  surprised 
tones  from  Burke. 

"How  cud  Oi?     Oi  have  never  been  in  gaol." 

"You  old  crawler!"  savagely  from  Burke.  "Do 
you  remember  me  giving  you  a  hiding  out  there  in  the 
yard  for  calling  me  a  loafer?" 

"An' — an' — if  me  gun  had  been  at  home,"  the  old 
man  squealed,  springing  at  him  like  a  wild  cat,  ' '  Oi — 
Oi  wud  have  shot  ye  that  same  evenin',  ye  dhirty  gaol 
bird!" 

Burke  smiled. 

"Then  you  remember  him  now?"  the  Inspector 
asked  for  final  assurance. 

"I   doan't!"   howled  the   old   man   indignantly. 

The  Inspector  turned  away. 

"You old  dog!    You  would  see  a  man  hang 

right  enough ! ' '  Burke  hissed  as  he  was  bundled  off  by 
the  constable.  And  Ryan  sat  down  and  went  on  peel- 
ing potatoes  with  his  finger  nails. 
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Overtaking  the  trackers,  the  cavalcade  headed  to- 
wards the  river  and  travelled  without  incident  for  a 
couple  of  miles. 

'  *  Hello ! ' '  the  Inspector  remarked  in  tones  of  sur- 
prise; "he's  making  for  the  ferry.  Aha!  This  is 
interesting.  If  he  crossed  the  river  here  that  evening, 
he's  done.  We've  got  him  beat!  He'll  fix  himself  up 
for  the  Pixley  affair  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  little 
apples.  He  hasn't  the  faintest  idea,  either,  that  he's 
suspected  of  it. ' ' 

The  ''Pixley  affair"  was  the  murder  of  a  boy  who 
was  riding  on  a  pony  along  a  lonely  part  of  the  road 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  evening  of  the 
day  that  Burke  was  released  from  the  city  gaol,  and 
the  solution  of  which  hopelessly  baffled  the  police. 

When  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ferry  Constable 
Jackson  reined  up  again  and  waited.  A  hopeful  look 
was  in  the  Inspector's  face  as  he  came  up. 

"What  happened  here?"  he  asked  of  Burke. 

"When  I  left  Ryan's  I  took  the  road  we  just  came, 
and  got  to  the  ferry  here  a  little  after  dark,  and  spoke 
to  the  ferryman." 

"Of  course  you  crossed  over,  I  suppose,"  the  In- 
spector said,  assuming  indift'erence. 

"No;  I  had  no  money  on  me,  and  this  miserable 
hog  down  here  (meaning  the  ferryman) — I  think  it's 
him — he  wears  a  cabbagetree  hat  and  a  red  beard — 
wouldn't  take  me  across,  and  I  told  him  to  go  to  hell. 
Then  I  turned  back  and  went  along  the  river  bank  and 
camped  in  some  thick  shrubs. ' ' 
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"And  you  didn't  cross  the  river  at  all,  then?" 
the  Inspector  repeated. 

"No;  I  hadn't  the  luck." 

The  Inspector  exchanged  a  meaning  look  with 
Jackson,  and  the  escort  advanced  to  the  ferry. 

"No,"  the  ferryman  said,  shaking  his  head,  "I 
don't  remember  refusing  to  take  anyone  across  in  my 
life.     In  fact,  I  'm  sure  I  never. ' ' 

Then,  after  looking  Burke  all  over  at  the  Inspec- 
tor's request: 

"No,  I  never  had  a  conversation  with  that  man; 
never  saw  him  before  that  I  remember."  Then,  ex- 
hibiting a  desire  to  be  just:  "Of  course,  I  don't  say 
that  I  didn  't  take  him  over.  I  might  any  time  do  that 
without  recollecting  his  face  again. ' ' 

"Don't  you  remember,"  Burke  asked,  "that  I  had 
no  money,  and  we  had  a  bit  of  a  barney  over  it,  and  I 
told  you  to  go  to  hell  ?  * ' 

The  ferryman,  a  big,  hard-looking  man,  smiled  and 
said  quietly:  "It  isn't  likely  I'd  forget  that  if  it  hap- 
pened, because  I  would  have  thrown  you  into  the  river 
if  it  had." 

"You  would  have  to  be  a  lot  better  with  your 
hands  than  you  are  at  remembering  things,  old  chap," 
Burke  said  with  flashing  eyes.  Then  to  the  Inspector: 
"It's  no  use  wasting  time  here-  this  fellow  doesn't 
remember  anything,  or  doesn  't  want  to. ' ' 

"Well,  you're  a  cheeky  gentleman,  anyway,"  said 
the  ferryman,  "and  those  handcuffs,  I  think,  just  suit 
you." 

Burke  scowled  at  him  as  we  rode  away. 
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A  new  interest  now  seemed  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. Constable  Jackson  was  allowed  to  get  well 
ahead,  and  the  Inspector  rode  close  to  the  other  con- 
stables, and  asked  them  ' '  what  they  thought  of  it. ' ' 

About  a  mile  or  so  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Burke  pointed  to  a  clump  of  thick  undergrowth  no 
higher  than  a  man's  head  as  the  spot  where  he  slept 
that  night. 

''Did  you  make  a  fire?"  the  Inspector  asked, 
scrutinising  the  place. 

**No,  I  did  not  bother  making  one.  I  had  a  bit 
of  tucker  with  me,  and  when  I  finished  it  just  crept 
in  amongst  those  bushes  and  went  to  sleep." 

**A  curious  place  for  a  bushman  to  select  a  camp, 
wasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno"  (sullenly)  ;  "just  as  good  as  any 
other;  and  I  didn't  want  the  whole  country  to  see  me, 
anyway. ' ' 

The  Inspector  smiled  meaningly;  then,  directing 
the  escort  to  a  waterhole,  decided  to  halt  for  lunch. 


Chapter  VI. 
THE  WAY  OF  THE  TRANSGRESSOR  IS  HARD. 

WHEN  the  meal  was  over  we  were  lounging  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  smoking  and  watching 
the  horses  with  their  bridles  on  cropping  the 
grass  round  about. 

Burke  lay  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  staring  silently 
into  the  green  foliage  that  waved  above  his  head,  think- 
ing of  days  and  dates,  raking  his  memory  to  recall  the 
tracks  he  had  trodden — the  faces  he  had  met,  the  things 
he  had  seen  and  said  and  heard  said  during  tho.se 
unlucky  weeks  he  had  been  a  free  man.  Failure  to 
account  for  one  single  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
that  was  to  establish  his  alibi  he  knew  was  to  miss  the 
life  line.  Sympathy  he  had  none ;  assistance  he  could 
not  command  or  expect;  conscience  told  him  he  was  a 
criminal;  experience  warned  him  that  the  police  re- 
garded him  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  member  of 
society,  and  that  if  he  were  even  innocently  hanged 
for  the  crime  they  were  anxious  to  sheet  home  to  him 
to  save  themselves,  they  would  plead  that  his  life  was 
no  loss  anyway.  In  short,  he  saw  plainly  that  it  was 
to  be  a  fight  with  himself  on  the  one  side  and  the  whole 
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police  force  on  the  other,  and  the  trophy — his  own 
miserable,  misspent  life ! 

With  a  calm,  determined  expression  on  his  face  he 
turned  over  on  his  elbow  and  looked  around. 

Locating  me,  he  crawled  across  and  asked  to  have 
the  notes  I  had  taken  at  the  ferry  read  over  to  him. 

"  H  'm ! "  he  muttered,  nipping  the  end  of  a  blade 
of  grass,  ' '  that  cove  should  have  remembered  me. ' ' 

Then  he  reflected  again. 

Criminal  and  all  that  I  knew  the  man  to  be,  I 
couldn't  withhold  all  compassion  from  him,  and,  with 
an  effort,  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  risk. 

"It's  well  for  you,  Burke,"  I  said,  "that  you 
didn't  cross  the  ferry  that  evening." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  tragically. 

"There  was  a  boy  murdered  on  the  other  side 
about  the  time  you  would  have  crossed,"  I  added. 

"Gord  blast  and  burn  them!"  he  exclaimed, 
bounding  to  his  feet  and  glaring  round  on  the  Law. 
They  instantly  came  to  the  perpendicular  with  their 
hands  on  their  revolvers.       "And  you're  trying  to 

saddle  me  with  that  blanky  crime  as  well !     You ! 

! I ' ' 

The  very  leaves  on  the  giim  trees,  overhead,  trem- 
bled at  his  outburst  of  profanity. 

The  Inspector  warned  him  to  be  careful. 

' '  Curs !  Cadgers ! ' '  Burke  muttered  bitterly,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  again,  and  writhed  like  a 
wild  animal. 

I  felt  guilty  of  having  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  expedition,  and  remained  silent. 
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"Doing  all  they  can  to  hang  me!"  he  muttered 
again,  tearing  fistfuls  of  grass  out  of  the  earth  and 
throwing  them  violently  from  him.  Some  of  it  scat- 
tered over  the  tea  bucket  and  landed  in  the  tea. 

"Damn  it!"  in  reproval  from  Constable  Edmonds. 
"Don't  do  that!  We'll  want  another  drink  of  tea  be- 
fore we  start. ' ' 

Burke  tore  out  more  grass,  but  this  time  didn't 
cast  it  from  him;  he  crunched  it  viciously  in  his  fists 
instead. 

Then  he  stretched  himself  out  on  his  back  again 
and  reflected  as  before. 

"You  thought  you  had  me  beat  at  the  ferry," 
Burke  with  a  savage  chuckle  said  to  the  Inspector,  as 
we  moved  along  again,  "but  you  hadn't.  I've  thought 
of  something  now  which  I'd  forgotten  then.  Come 
back  to  the  bushes  where  I  camped,  and  we  should  find 
a  pickle  bottle  that  I  left  there.  I  got  it  full  of  jam 
from  a  woman  whose  house  we  passed  a  little  way  back, 
and  whom  I  told  that  the  ferryman  would  not  take  me 
•across.  Now  that  I  know  what  you  are  after  I'm 
damned  glad  he  didn  't. ' ' 

Returning  to  the  clump  of  shrubs,  one  of  the  con- 
stables dismounted  and.  searching  the  spot,  found  the 
pickle  bottle.  It  was  labelled  in  a  woman's  hand- 
writing, ' '  Melon  and  lemon. ' ' 

"That's  it,"  Burke  said.  "Now  bring  it  down 
and  see  if  the  woman  remembers  it." 

The  woman  did  remember  it.  She  also  remem- 
bered giving  it  to  Burke,  and  supported  his  statement 
in  respect  to  the  ferryman. 
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' '  There  you  are,  me  shavers, ' '  Burke,  with  a  malig- 
nant smile,  said  to  the  force.  Then  to  the  woman,  as 
they  hurried  him  away: 

"They  would  like  to  make  out  that  I  crossed  the 
ferry  that  evening,  missus,  so  as  to  fix  me  with  the 
murder  of  that  boy. ' ' 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  be  civil!"  the  burly 
senior-constable  growled,  "or  I'll  give  you  a  lick  on 
the  jaw." 

Burke  held  his  tongue,  and  the  cavalcade  once 
more  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  For 
miles  we  travelled  over  barren,  unproductive  patches  of 
clay  country,  at  intervals  hugging  picturesque  pockets 
on  the  river :  through  gaps  in  the  broken  fences  of  the 
abandoned  sugar  fields  we  rode,  and  not  a  sound  all 
the  while  except  the  jangling  of  bridle  bits,  the  ring  of 
stirrup  irons,  and  the  incessant  rattle  of  the  packs. 
Crossing  the  river  where  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
divided  itself  into  several  limpid  streams,  trickling 
calmly  over  shallow,  sandy  beds,  the  rude  habitation 
of  a  timber-getter  rose  before  us. 

*  *  I  came  to  this  place, ' '  Burke  said,  *  *  about  dinner- 
time on  my  second  day  out,  and  seeing  no  one  about 
called  out,  '  Is  anyone  at  home  ? '  A  man  answered  me 
from  inside.  He  didn't  show  himself.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  a  bit  of  tucker.  He  said  '  Go  to  the  devil  and 
buy  tucker  the  same  as  I  have  to ! ' 

"I  went  further  on  to  a  place  about  a  mile  from 
here,  and  got  a  feed  from  a  Danish  woman." 

The  timber-getter,  a  big,  hairy,  sunburnt  man,  had 
just  drawn  his  team  up  alongside  a  fence  to  unyoke; 
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and,  as  the  escort  approached,  dropped  his  long  whip 
and  stared  in  surprise. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"  the  Inspector  asked, 
indicating  Burke  with  his  hunting-crop.  The  bullock- 
puncher  walked  all  round  the  prisoner  as  he  sat  on 
the  horse  and  looked  hard  and  long  at  him. 

"I  have  not  had  that  pleasure." 

To  the  next  question  he  answered :  ' '  That 's  right ; 
I  did  tell  a  cove  one  day  to  go  to  the  devil  and  buy 
some  tucker,  but  I  did  not  see  the  chap.  If  I  was  to 
hear  this  man  speak,  though,  I  could  tell  you  if  he  is 
the  same,  because  the  cove  that  spoke  to  me  had  a  voice 
that  no  one  in  this  world  would  ever  forget. ' ' 

The  Inspector  asked  Burke  to  say  something. 
Burke  lifted  his  voice  and  said :  ' '  Can  you  let  us  have 
a  bit  of  tucker  in  there?" 

* '  That 's  the  cove ! ' '  the  bullock-puncher  exclaimed, 
with  an  amused  look  on  his  face.  *'I'll  stake  my 
blanky  life  on  it. ' ' 

The  Inspector  was  satisfied,  and,  directing  the 
party  to  an  adjacent  box-tree  ridge  as  a  suitable  spot 
to  pitch  camp  for  the  night,  followed  in  the  rear  with 
a  thoughtful  look  on  his  face. 

"I'm  afraid  that  gets  the  dog  out  of  the  Pixley 
affair,"  he  said  sorrowfully  to  me,  after  covering  a 
hundred  yards  or  so. 

"I'm  afraid  he  was  never  in  it,"  I  answered 
heroically. 

"Perhaps,"  he  muttered.     "But  if  he  doesn't  get 
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nailed  for  the  Trackson  murder  before  we  're  done  with 
him,  then  my  name  isn't  James  Moreum  Black." 

"  If  he 's  guilty, ' '  I  replied,  * '  I  hope  he  swings  for 
it — and  promptly." 

"  It 's  darned  little  odds  whether  he  is  or  not ;  for 
he's  bad  enough  for  anything,"  he  answered. 


Chapter  VII. 
A  DEVIL  OF   A  FRIGHT. 

WE  rode  along  together,  and  reached  the  spot 
where  the  boys  were  unpacking,  in  silence. 
Then,  as  the  sun  went  down,  a  white 
calico  tent  pitched  to  a  sapling,  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  chained  over  night,  was  flying  on  the  ridge : 
and  all  around  saddles,  bridles,  packs,  blankets,  and 
baggage  were  strewn.  A  great  fire  blazed  a  few 
yards  off,  and  the  sweat-marked  horses  clanked  their 
hobblechains  and  waded  knee-deep  into  the  long  blue- 
grass. 

It  had  been  a  long,  hot  day,  and  when  tea  was  over 
we  lay  in  the  cool  and  smoked,  listening  in  silence  to 
the  dismal  hoots  of  the  night  birds.  The  prisoner  sat 
on  his  haunches,  the  reflection  of  the  fire  shedding  a 
pallid,  hunted  look  over  his  drawn  features,  thinking 
and  thinking.  From  a  log,  a  short  distance  off,  the 
two  black  boys  chanted  weird  dirges  in  their  native 
tongue.  In  the  middle  of  their  song  Norman  suddenly 
stopped,  and  yelling  to  the  other  to  "Lookit  out — death 
adder ! ' ' — bounded  up  and  peered  cautiously  down  be- 
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side  the  log.  Sure  enough  a  death  adder  was  there. 
Charlie  stunned  the  reptile  with  a  short  stick,  then, 
yabbering  excitedly,  conveyed  it  to  the  light  for  inspec- 
tion. 

* '  Chuck  it  on  the  fire, ' '  the  Inspector  cried.  The 
tracker  threw  it  on  the  fire,  where,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  it  wriggled  in  its  agony.  But  Burke  never  shifted 
his  eyes;  he  hardly  seemed  to  notice  the  incident. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  long  grass,  and  the  forms 
of  several  shy  sons  of  a  neighbouring  selector  cautiously 
appeared  in  the  light.  They  nervously  murmured 
"Good-night,"  and  for  some  time  stood  surveying  the 
camp  with  wonder  in  their  eyes.  Finding  their 
presence  not  resented,  they  gained  courage,  and  seating 
themselves  beside  each  other  on  the  grass,  settled  down 
to  enjoy  the  grotesque  duets  of  the  gorgeously -uni- 
formed trackers.  Occasionally  they  would  steal  sly 
glances  at  the  prisoner,  then  shift  their  gaze  to  the 
constables  lounging  around. 

Constable  Edmunds,  with  a  sense  of  humour,  rose 
suddenly. 

"You  are  the  very  coves  we  want,"  he  said, 
striding  towards  them.  The  next  moment  they 
had  vanished  like  a  vision  into  the  night,  and  the  sharp 
sound  of  dead  sticks  breaking  under  their  bare  feet  as 
they  skedaddled  down  the  ridge,  was  all  that  pro- 
claimed their  whereabouts.  The  other  constables 
chuckled  amusedly,  and  Norman  with  a  loud,  cheerful 
laugh,  said,  "By  cripes,  you  been  frightenit  dem  coves 
that  time. ' ' 

Edmunds,  lifting  an  empty  bucket  that  stood  near 
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the  fire,  said:  "Here!  go  down  the  gully  and  fill  this 
for  the  night. ' '  The  cheerful  expression  on  Norman 's 
face  changed  instantly.  His  white  eyes  rolled  in  their 
sockets  like  a  pair  of  billiard  balls,  and  with  a  look  of 
alarm  he  murmured : 

' '  Oh,  I  not  been  go  down  dere  when  it  dark. ' ' 

''What  the  deuce  you  frightened  of?"  the  con- 
stable growled.     "Charley,  he  go  with  you." 

It  was  Charlie 's  turn  then  to  feel  alarmed.  With 
a  sulky  look  in  his  eyes,  he  shook  his  head  firmly  in 
the  negative. 

The  Inspector 's  voice  rang  out :  "  Go  on,  you  pair 
of  fools,  and  bring  the  water;  and  a  darned  good  job 
if  some  devil  devil  does  get  hold  of  you ! ' ' 

The  rest  of  the  force  chuckled  again. 

"Well,  we  not  go  without  plenty  fire  stick,"  Nor- 
man muttered,  and  the  two  of  them,  arming  themselves 
with  most  of  the  fire,  trudged  off  reluctantly,  swinging 
the  flaring  torches  round  their  heads  as  they  went. 

An  idea  struck  Constable  Edmunds. 

"I'll  give  them  both  a  devil  of  a  fright,"  he  said, 
and,  hurrying  into  the  darkness,  made  a  detour,  and 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  waterhole  before 
the  superstitious  ones  reached  the  spot ;  then,  crouching 
down,  waited  for  them. 

They  approached  the  hole  cautiously,  swinging 
their  fire  sticks  with  increased  energy. 

"You  dippit  up  water,"  Norman  whispered 
timidly  to  his  dusky  companion. 

"Oh,  no,  you  been  do  dat,"  Charlie  answered. 
' '  You  takit  bucket ;  I  been  wavit  fire  stick. ' ' 
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I 
After  some  more  yabbering  in  undertones,  Norman 

took  the  bucket,  and,  as  he  stealthily  hung  down  over 

the  bank  of  the  hole,  which  was  a  couple  of  feet  high, 

to  fill  the  vessel,  hang!  went  the  constable's  revolver, 

Norman  with  a  yell  and  a  heavy  splash  fell  into  the 

water:  Charlie  abandoned  the  fire  stick  and  ran  like 

an  emu  for  the  camp.     With  a  shout  he  bounded  over 

the  fire,  and,  landing  breathless  among  the  members 

of  the  force,  vociferated  excitedly : 

"Murderer  been  camp  alonga  water  and  shootit 
Norman!  Lookit  out!  Lookit  out!"  (peering  wildly 
into  the  darkness).  "Getit  rifle  quick;  he  been  come 
dis  way  pretty  soon ! " 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  Norman, 
breathing  like  a  colt  choking,  and  wet  from  head  to 
foot,  rushed  into  the  light  and  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Inspector. 

"Get  out!"  Black  shouted  indignantly,  and 
jumped  to  his  feet  to  escape  a  bath.  "What  the  devil 
have  you  been  doing  ? ' ' 

Norman  had  only  wind  enough  left  to  roll  his  eyes 
about,  and  gesticulate,  and  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  waterhole. 

The  constables  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  grass 
and  held  their  sides,  and  kicked  the  earth  hard  with 
delight. 

After  a  while  Constable  Edmunds  returned  into 
camp  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

"Did  you  bring  the  water?"  he  asked  in  an  un- 
concerned sort  of  tone  of  the  excited  blacks. 


Bang  Went  the  Constable's  Revolver. 


For  Life. 
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The  two  trackers  looked  at  each  other,  and  Charlie 
rose  and  said  wildly : 

''Norman,  he  been  reachit  down"  (suiting  the 
action  to  the  word),  ''and  big  pfella  rifle  fire,  and  him 
f allit  in  water. ' ' 

"And  did  you  leave  the  bucket  in  the  hole?"  the 
constable  yelled  at  Norman.  Norman,  his  eyes  still 
bursting  from  his  head,  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"Well,  back  you  go  and  get  it,  the  two  of  you," 
Edmunds  commanded.  "No  one  fired  a  rifle  at  you; 
that's  only  a  yarn.  You  were  too  frightened  to  go 
near  the  hole." 

The  thought  of  having  to  return  to  that  waterhole 
was  too  much  for  Charlie,  and,  seizing  a  long  stick,  he 
waved  it  defiantly  at  the  constable,  and  yelled,  ' '  I  been 
go  there  no  more ;  you  been  go  your  plurry  self ! ' ' 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  tea  Burke  spoke. 

"Good  man,  Charlie,"  he  said,  turning  his  head; 
"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  've  got  some  courage,  anyway. ' ' 

"Oh,  well,"  Edmunds  chuckled,  "I'm  not  afraid 
to  go, ' '  and  went  off  to  fish  the  bucket  out  of  the  hole. 

When  he  had  gone,  Charlie  said  apprehensively  to 
the  Inspector: 

"You  waitit  a  while,  Mr.  Black:  he  come  back 
here  pretty  quick. ' ' 

Then  the  form  of  the  constable,  bending  to  the 
weight  of  the  water,  appeared,  and  the  simple  trackers 
stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"You  no  been  see  no  one?"  Charlie  asked,  won- 
deringly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Edmunds  growled.       "I  saw  a  cove 
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down  there — big,  wild-looking  cove  with  long  whis- 
kers." 

' '  Yair ' '  ( excitedly ) .     * '  What  he  been  do  ? " 

"Oh,  he  been  runnit  like  the  devil,  all  the  same 
as  you. ' ' 

Oharlie  looked  at  Norman,  and  in  an  analytical 
sort  of  way,  murmured,  ' '  He  been  habit  only  one  car- 
tridge that  cove,  Norman,  by  cripes!  I  been  trackit 
him,  though,  alonga  daybreak." 

When  we  had  finished  smoking  and  it  was  time  to 
turn  in,  we  spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground  and  lay 
with  our  heads  in  the  saddles.  Burke  was  placed  in 
the  tent  between  two  constables,  his  feet  chained  to  the 
sapling,  and  one  of  his  wrists  handcuffed  to  the  senior- 
constable 's.  Word  had  been  previously  passed  round 
to  all  hands  not  to  sleep  too  soundly,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. The  warning,  however,  was  scarcely  necessary, 
for  to  sleep  at  all  the  first  night  out  on  the  hard,  uneven 
ground,  with  two  blackfellows  snoring  at  your  ears  like 
a  thousand  bears,  was  a  difficult  proposition. 

The  Inspector  himself  slept  least  of  any;  whether 
the  responsibility  of  the  charge  weighed  too  heavily 
upon  his  mind  or  whether  he  apprehended  an  effort 
might  be  made  during  the  night  to  rescue  the  prisoner, 
I  do  not  know;  but  the  least  sound  or  the  slightest 
movement  v/ould  bring  him  to  a  sitting  position  with 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  slumbering  form  of  Burke  and  his 
hand  on  a  revolver.  Nothing  extraordinary  happened, 
however,  and  at  daybreak  the  horses  were  rounded  up 
and  breakfast  got  ready. 
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"Where  the  devil  is  Charlie?"  the  Inspector 
asked,  missing  the  tracker.     No  one  seemed  to  know. 

"Fooling  round  somewhere,"  Constable  Taay 
answered,  rising  and  looking  round  the  ridge  to  locate 
him. 

In  a  while  the  missing  one  appeared.  He  came 
over  the  back  of  the  ridge  with  a  large  grin  on  his 
face,  and  approaching  Edmunds,  who  was  seated  on 
the  grass,  lifted  his  foot  and  examined  his  boot. 

''You  been  him,"  he  said.  "You  been  shootit 
Norman  last  night ;  I  been  trackit  you  all  a  down  a  this 
way"  (pointing  over  the  back  of  the  ridge). 

The  camp  smiled. 

"I  thoughtit  been  him,"  Norman  said  in  tones  of 
forgiveness.     Norman  was  a  transparent  sort  of  liar. 

Then  the  camp  laughed  at  his  expense,  and  gather- 
ing the  baggage  together,  prepared  to  make  a  fresh 
start. 


Chapter  VIII. 
A   TALE    OF   A   TUB. 

BEFORE  Burke  was  placed  on  the  horse  the 
Inspector  asked  him  if  anything  important 
happened  at  the  Danish  woman's  house. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  merely  asked  her  for 
some  tucker,  which  she  gave  me,  and  then  I  went  on. ' ' 

The  Danish  woman  was  just  out  of  bed  when  the 
escort  surrounded  her  door. 

"I  don't  know  noddings,"  she  answered  stiffly,  in 
reply  to  the  Inspector.  *'I  don't  get  mixed  up  in 
no  von 's  peesness.  You  mosht  find  oud  dem  dings  for 
youselluf . ' ' 

"Did  you  ever  see  this  man  before?"  the  Inspec- 
tor asked  in  a  firm  voice,  pointing  to  the  prisoner, 
"You  had  better  say  so  if  you  did." 

"I  saw  noddings"  (dropping  her  *head  sulkily). 

The  question  was  repeated. 

"Ask  himselluf,"  the  woman  replied  stubbornly. 
"He  can  tole  you  so  well  as  me." 

* '  I  know  all  about  that,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 
Did  you  see  him  before  ? ' ' 

No  answer. 
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"Don't  you  remember  a  man  calling  here  about 
dinner-time,  missus,"  Burke  chipped  in  quietly,  "and 
you  gave  him  some  dinner :  a  piece  of  bread  and  some 
stewed  rat,  I  think  it  was  ? ' ' 

"Veil,  I  do  noddings  wrong  by  dat,  and  it  is  not 
a  shame  to  givf  rat  ven  I  am  only  a  poor  voman,  do 
you  tink?" 

' '  I  don 't  mean  that "  ( from  the  Inspector ) ,  "  I  'd 
eat  rat  myself  if  I  could  not  get  anything  else.  But 
you  saw  this  man  before — that's  all  I  want  to  know?" 

"Veil,  I  did  see  him,  if  you  vill  make  me  say  so; 
and  he  asked  me  vare  vas  my  husban ',  and  I  say  he  vas 
inside,  ven  he  vas  dead  ten,  twelf  j'^ear.  But  I  vas 
vrightent,  for  dat  man,  he  haf  a  bad  face." 

Burke  smiled.     So  did  we. 

"Well,  why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  before?"  the 
Inspector  replied  shortly,  and  we  rode  on. 

We  rode  on  till  noon,  when  the  iron-roofed  houses 
of  two  humble  homesteads,  standing  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  each  other,  came  into  view. 

' '  I  called  at  this  near  house, ' '  Burke  began  before 
we  approached  the  place,  * '  about  five  o  'clock  the  second 
day  I  was  out.  I  couldn't  see  anyone  about  for  a 
while,  but  the  front  door,  which  you'll  find  is  made  of 
split  timber,  was  slightly  opened,  and  I  saw  a  woman 
having  a  bath  in  a  tub.  I  sang  out,  'Is  there  anyone 
at  home?'  and  when  she  saw  me  standing  outside  she 
rushed  out  holding  her  dress  round  her,  and  ran  over 
to  this  house  here"  (pointing  to  the  other  habitation). 

The  force  smiled,  and  moved  toward  the  place.  A 
tall,  old-maidish-looking  woman  appeared  in  the  door- 
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way,  and  over  her  shoulders  two  young  girls  peered 
at  us.  The  woman  coloured  up  and  shook  her  head 
when  questioned  by  the  Inspectorj  and  was  sure  she 
had  never  seen  Burke  before.  In  fact,  no  man  of  any 
description  had  called  at  her  place  about  the  date  men- 
tioned. She  was  positive  of  that.  She  would  have 
remembered  if  there  had,  because  hers  being  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  she  had  very  few  callers  of  any 
kind. 

The  Inspector  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
The  situation  was  a  delicate  one,  and  he  was  consider- 
ing how  to  frame  his  next  question,  when  his  eyes 
wandered  unconsciously  to  Burke's.  Burke  immedi- 
ately jumped  into  the  breach. 

"Don't  you  recollect  a  man  coming  to  the  door 
one  evening  when  you  were  having  a  bath,"  he  said, 
*  *  and  when  he  called  out  you  got  a  fright  and  ran  over 
to  that  house  there?" 

The  old  maid  scowled  and  went  scarlet. 

"Oh,  yes,  aunt,"  one  of  the  girls  said.  "That 
was  when  you  ran  over  to  mother's,  and  that  is  the 
man"  (looking  at  Burke)  "who  opened  our  window 
the  same  night. ' ' 

The  old  maid  silenced  the  girl  with  her  elbow,  but 
made  no  remark. 

' '  What  did  you  say  ? ' '  the  Inspector  said  coaxingly 
to  the  girl.  "That  this  man  opened  your  window  the 
same  night  ? ' ' 

' '  She 's  talking  through  her  neck, ' '  Burke  growled, 
shifting  restlessly  in  the  saddle.  And  the  girl  received 
another  dig  in  the  ribs  from  her  aunt. 
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The  Inspector  dismounted,  and  exerted  all  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  applied  all  the  intimidating 
tactics  he  could  invent,  but  his  efforts  to  extract  any 
further  information  were  futile. 

**Did  you  put  down  what  the  girl  said  about  her 
aunt  running  over  to  the  other  place?"  Burke  said  to 
me  as  we  rode  along  again, 

''Yes;  and  about  the  window,  too,"  I  answered 
maliciously. 

Burke  scowled. 

With  unerring  direction  the  prisoner  conducted 
the  escort  to  a  secluded  spot  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gully  where  he  had  camped  the  same  night,  and 
pointed  to  the  ashes  of  the  fire  he  had  kindled. 

"If  he  keeps  this  up,"  the  Inspector  murmured 
to  me  as  he  turned  from  the  place,  "he's  a  wonder." 

And  a  wonder  Burke  was.  Day  after  day  he  ran 
his  own  traete  through  the  broad,  silent  bush;  over 
mountains  and  through  scrub;  avoiding  stock  routes 
and  roads ;  veering  off  townships  that  contained  police 
stations ;  mistaking  no  spot  that  he  camped  at ;  passing 
no  place  where  he  had  called;  forgetting  no  face  he 
had  seen;  recalling  and  verifying  every  word  he  had 
spoken  to  strangers  and  every  word  they  had  spoken 
to  him;  describing  their  build;  detailing  their  peculi- 
arities in  manner,  gait,  and  speech;  giving  their 
nationalities,  and  frequently  their  relationship  one  to 
the  other.  And  all  this  he  gathered  during  his  hurried 
peregrinations  of  eight  weeks !    His  bush  instincts,  bis 
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memory  and  his  observation,  might  well  have  been  the 
envy  of  any  Australian  story-writer. 

A  fortnight  went  by — a  fortnight  of  slow,  sleepy 
rides  often  extending  long  into  the  night,  often  through 
rain  and  slush,  and  in  the  face  of  storm  and  hail — and 
the  escort  found  itself  dragging  along  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  scene  of  the  Trackson  mur- 
der. The  prisoner  was  trespassing  on  dangerous 
ground.  Was  he  going  to  run  his  tracks  into  Track- 
son  and  seal  his  fate,  or  would  he  shy  off  and  steer  a 
different  course  were  questions  that  silently  engaged 
every  mind.  We  were  not  left  long  in  suspense,  how- 
ever. He  turned  his  back  completely  on  the  fated 
township,  and  led  the  cavalcade  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountain  range. 

"I  don't  believe  the  cunning  dog  came  this  way," 
the  Inspector  murmured  disappointedly,  casting  his 
eye  on  the  form  of  Burke  jogging  leisurely  along  beside 
the  senior-constable,  "I'm  darned  if  I  do!" 

A  depression  seemed  to  set  in  all  round,  and 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  police ;  and  miles  and  miles 
of  the  way  were  covered  without  a  word  being  ex- 
changed between  any  of  them. 

Striking  a  bridle  track  that  wound  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  range  and  led  through  a  historical  gap  to 
the  broad  expanse  of  tableland  beyond,  Burke  halted 
and  pointed  to  a  bark  humpy  hidden  away  in  a  deep 
gorge. 

"An  old  man  and  his  three  sons  live  here,"  he 
said,  "and  when  I  called  about  four  o'clock  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  the  two  big  boys  were  wrest- 


The  Two  Big  Boys  were  Wrestling  on  the  Gbass. 
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ling  on  the  grass,  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  the  old  man 
was  cutting  the  other  one's  hair  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
I  sat  down  for  a  while  and  watched  the  boys  wrestling. 
They  weren't  much  good  at  it,  and  I  offered  to  show 
them  some  points.  One  of  them  had  a  '  go '  at  me,  and 
I  threw  him  over  my  head.  The  old  man,  thinking 
there  was  a  row  on,  rushed  out  and  woodened  me  be- 
hind the  ear  with  a  lump  of  stick  while  my  back  was 
turned.  It  knocked  me  silly  for  a  while,  but  when 
the  boys  explained  that  it  was  all  in  fun  the  old  man 
apologised  and  made  me  stay  the  night  with  them." 

We  found  the  old  man  and  the  three  boys  sitting 
down  to  their  evening  meal  together,  and  on  hearing 
the  tramp  of  our  horses  they  came  to  the  door. 

"Ai,"  the  parent  said,  on  being  interrogated, 
''that's  quaht  correct;  and  from  what  Ah've  heerd  o' 
him  since  Ah'm  dev'lish  sorry  Ah  didn't  give  him  a 
hardey  yun  in  the  year." 

''Then  he  did  stay  with  you  that  night?"  the  In- 
spector said  with  a  smile. 

"That  he  did,  and  from  all  Ah  hear  abaht  him 
it  waint  no  angel  we  were  'arbouring  unawares,"  the 
old  man  replied. 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  sure,"  Burke  put  in,  "that  you 
don't  follow  the  occupation  of  an  angel  yourself,  or 
you  wouldn  't  be  hiding  yourself  away  in  these  ranges. ' ' 

"Well,  Ah'm  certain,  m'  shaver,  from  the  looks 
0 '  you,  that  y '  never  followed  e  'er  a  occupation  at  all — 
not  on  yer  own  choosin'.  I  baint  have  any  doubts 
tho'  but  what  you  could  crahk  stones  or  pick  oakum 
wi'  any  yun  i'  the  land." 
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Burke  winced,  but  before  he  could  make  a  reply- 
he  was  hustled  away. 

We  went  into  camp  along  with  two  drovers,  and 
shared  with  them  the  comforts  and  discomforts  of  a 
deserted  hut.  The  drovers  were  in  charge  of  a  mob 
of  cattle,  and  it  was  their  third  day  on  the  road.  They 
were  short-handed,  and  had  taken  watch  the  whole  of 
the  first  two  nights. 

A  large  fire  burned,  and  illuminated  the  trees 
around.  Two  emus  approached  cautiously,  then  turned 
and  fled  into  the  gloom. 

Tea  was  over ;  the  camp  still  and  quiet.  Showers 
of  sparks  wreathed  up  through  the  tracery  of  branches 
— up,  up,  and  out  into  the  silent  void. 

The  Inspector  was  kindly  disposed. 

"You  know  how  to  watch  cattle?"  he  said  to 
Charlie. 

Charlie  did. 

"Well,  get  a  horse  and  watch  the  mob  for  Mr. 
Jones  till  middle  of  night;  then  you  turn  in." 

Charlie  rose  reluctantly  to  secure  a  horse. 

The  drover  was  grateful,  but  wanted  assurance 
that  the  darkie  wouldn't  go  to  sleep  on  watch  and  lose 
the  cattle. 

"Now,  don't  you  go  to  sleep,"  the  Inspector  said. 
* '  If  you  do,  the  devil  devil  catch  you  sure  as  your  name 
is  Charlie." 

' '  Oh,  me  not  been  go  to  sleep, ' '  Charlie  answered, 
"not  while  him  been  about."  And  mounting  the 
horse,  he  rode  quietly  round  the  resting  mob. 

"He'll  watch  them  aU  right,"  the  Inspector  as- 
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sured  the  drovers;  ''he'll  be  too  frightened  to  go  to 
sleep."     And  the  "camp"  turned  in  for  the  night. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  Charlie  rode  round  the 
mob.  It  was  tedious  work,  and  more  than  once  he 
found  himself  and  horse  nodding  to  sleep.  Finally 
they  both  went  to  sleep;  and  dreamed.  Suddenly  a 
startled  emu  came  streaking  through  the  timber,  as 
emus  "wall  at  night,  and  collided  heavily  with  the  slum- 
bering horse.  The  old  horse  bounded  out  of  its  dream 
without  giving  Charlie  any  warning.  Charlie  left  the 
saddle  and  fell  on  his  head.  He  yelled  and  jumped 
up  hurriedly.  He  didn't  wait  to  find  out  things.  He 
ran.  He  came  to  earth  again  in  a  stump  hole,  and 
yelled  some  more.  He  ran  faster  and  fell  over  a  fence. 
Then  the  door  of  the  hut  burst  open,  and  he  fell  inside 
on  top  of  the  slumbering  Inspector.  The  Inspector 
bounded  up  and  reached  for  his  revolver. 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

'  *  By  cripes,  him  been  come,  boss ! ' '  Charlie  gasped, 
glaring  at  the  door. 

' '  My  God !  they  're  off ! "  And  the  drovers 
bounded  from  their  blankets. 

Then  a  thousand  devils  seemed  to  be  thundering 
and  crashing  through  timber.  The  hoof  beats  of  gal- 
loping horses  rang  on  the  night,  and  cries  of  ' '  Werp ! 
Werp !  Woa,  there !  Woa ! ' '  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
till  they  died  away. 


Chapter  IX. 
DIVERS  DIVERSIONS. 

NEXT  morning  the  cavalcade  in  single  file 
climbed  the  mountain  sides,  and  reached  the 
great  plateau. 

Descending  from  the  plateau  we  struck  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  Australian  rivers.  A  magnifi- 
cent waterhole  and  abundance  of  grass  were  there,  and 
the  Inspector  decided  to  camp  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
spell  the  horses.  It  was  a  weary,  monotonous  time. 
With  little  to  converse  about  and  nothing  whatever  to 
read,  those  two  days  dragged  tediously  by.  A  big 
scrub  was  there,  however,  and  the  rifles  supplied  us 
with  turkeys  and  pigeons  without  number,  and  we  fed 
in  style  equal  to  Paris  House. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  prisoner 
expressed  a  wish  to  indulge  in  a  swim.  He  said  he 
wanted  ' '  a  good  wash  badly. ' '  We  believed  him.  We 
knew  he  did.     We  had  to  sleep  near  him ;  and  his  ward-  ^ 

robe  was  not  an  extensive  one.  The  shirt  and  trousers 
he  was  wearing  were  those  he  had  worn  during  the 
eight  weeks  he  was  out.  He  had  no  others  with  him, 
and  he  never  borrowed  ours. 
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"Let  him  have  a  dip,"  the  Inspector  said  to  the 
senior-constable,  "but  leave  the  leg-irons  on  one  of  his 
ankles. ' '  Then,  while  Burke  was  undressing,  he  whis- 
pered in  an  undertone  to  Constable  Taay  to  "slip 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  hole,  in  case  he  might  try 
something  on." 

Taay,  taking  up  the  rifle  and  pretending  to  be 
looking  for  game,  sauntered  round  and  took  up  a 
position  on  the  other  bank. 

Burke,  with  the  leg-irons  jingling  like  hobble 
chains  as  .he  faced  the  water,  plunged  head  first  into 
the  hole  and  dived.  All  eyes  were  immediately  fixed 
on  the  surface  to  locate  the  spot  where  he  would  likely 
appear  again.  He  didn't  appear.  The  circles  he  left 
behind  on  the  face  of  the  water  grew  larger  and  larger. 
The  Inspector  became  concerned.  ' '  Look  out  for  him ! ' ' 
he  cried,  standing  up  revolver  in  hand.  "Get  to  the 
bottom  end,  some  of  you,  quick!"  The  next  moment 
all  hands  were  gathered  round  that  hole  watching  every 
motion  of  the  water,  and  listening  intently  for  the 
faintest  sound.     None  came. 

Ten,  fifteen  minutes  went  past;  yet  not  a  sign  of 
the  prisoner!  The  Inspector  became  frantic.  He 
called  loudly  to  him  by  name — called  a  dozen  times. 

Still  no  response. 

"He  has  either  come  up  close  to  the  bank  with 
his  head  behind  them  reeds  there,"  the  senior  said, 
"or  the  leg-irons  have  him  caught  in  a  bramble  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  he 's  done  for. ' ' 

"But  surely  there 'd  be  bubbles  come  on  the  water 
if  he  was  caught  at  the  bottom,"  the  Inspector  said 
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despairingly;  then  tore  at  his  hair  and  called  for  the 
prisoner  again. 

"By !"  he  cried  desperately  at  last,  "if  he's 

behind  those  reeds  and  won't  come  out,  I'll  riddle  him 
with  bullets!" 

Burke  was  behind  the  reeds ;  but  only  his  nose  was 
above  water,  and  as  the  Inspector  raised  the  revolver 
to  fire  in  his  direction  he  disappeared  like  a  turtle ;  and 
when  the  shooting  was  over  rose  noiselessly  again  to 
the  surface. 

An  hour — two  hours  passed;  still  no  trace  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  He 's  stuck  by  the  leg-iron,  all  right, ' '  the  senior 
repeated  in  hopeless  tones;  and  the  Inspector  mur- 
mured, * '  There  '11  be  a  hell  of  a  row, ' '  and  ran  wildly 
about  the  banks  peering  over  the  edges  of  them. 

At  last  an  idea  suddenly  struck  him,  and  he  cried, 
* '  Can  any  of  you  dive  ? ' ' 

"Charlie,  he  been  a  great  diver."  Norman  said 
proudly. 

The  Inspector  turned  hopefully  to  Charlie.  Char- 
lie demurred.  The  darkie  had  no  wish  to  emulate  the 
bad  example  of  Burke. 

"Not  in  dare,"  he  said  stubbornly.  "I  been  get 
stuck,  too.     By  cripes ! ' ' 

The  next  moment  Constable  Taay  had  stripped  off, 
and,  facing  the  spot  where  Burke  disappeared,  took  a 
header.     The  rest  of  the  force  waited  breathlessly. 

"By  cripes,  boss,"  Charlie  said  with  enthusiasm, 
* '  if  him  been  get  stuck,  too,  I  ridit  in  his  saddle. ' ' 
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The  Inspector  scowled  at  Charlie  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  water  again. 

In  a  few  seconds  Constable  Taay,  spouting  water 
with  the  noise  of  a  whale,  came  to  the  surface. 

"I  felt  the  head  of  a  tree  or  something,"  he 
gasped,  "but  nothing  else." 

"He's  under  it  all  right,"  the  senior  murmured 
again,  *  *  and  out  of  it  he  '11  never  come. ' ' 

After  a  few  minutes'  rest  Constable  Taay  dived 
a  second  time.  As  he  disappeared  again,  Burke  left 
his  hiding  place  and  swam  under  water  towards  him. 

Taay  in  groping  about  embraced  the  form  of  the 
latter;  and  seizing  him  by  the  hair  rose  triumphantly 
with  him.  Burke  came  to  the  surface  as  limp  and 
lifeless  as  a  dead  man. 

"I've  got  him!"  Taay  cried.  "He  was  under  a 
log,"  and  swam  to  the  bank  with  the  corpse. 

"Dead,  by  G — !"  the  Inspector  muttered,  as  the 
body  was  dragged  out  and  stretched  on  the  grass. 

"Wait  a  bit — ^wait  a  bit!"  the  senior  cried  ex- 
citedly. ' '  Turn  him  over ;  put  his  head  down  hill  and 
let  the  water  run  out  of  him,  and  rub  him — rub  him, 
every  one  of  ye." 

All  of  us  set  to  work,  and  rubbed  and  scrubbed 
and  patted  and  spanked  the  body  of  Burke.  Then  we 
held  him  up  by  the  heels,  but  no  water  ran  out  of  him. 

"By  gobs!"  the  senior  exclaimed,  making  a  dis- 
covery, "I  believe  he's  breathing." 

Burke  was  breathing,  but  only  slightly. 

"Run  to  my  valise."  the  Inspector  said,  "and 
bring  a  flask  of  brandy  that's  there." 
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Norman  ran  and  brought  the  brandy  flask,  and 
the  neck  of  it  was  inserted  in  the  drowned  man's 
mouth.     He  began  to  drink  feebly. 

'  *  By  heavens,  he 's  coming  round ' ' '  the  Inspector 
cried,  putting  the  neck  of  the  flask  into  Burke 's  mouth 
again.  Burke  closed  his  teeth  upon  it  and  drank 
greedily. 

He  drank  it  all  before  relaxing  his  grip. 

"By  cripes!"  Charlie  moaned  as  the  brandy  dis- 
appeared, "I  don't  think  he  been  drowned  very  much, 
somehow. ' ' 

Burke  groaned,  and  opening  his  eyes  murmured, 
"Wheresh  [hie]  are  we?" 

"How  do  you  feel?"  the  Inspector  asked  sympa- 
thetically. 

Burke  lifted  his  voice  and  in  a  cracked,  drunken 
key  began  to  sing;  "We  wonsh  go  home  [hie]  till 
mornin';  w'e  won'sh  go  home  [hie]  till  mornin'." 

A  cheerful  chuckle  came  from  the  force,  and 
Charlie  said : 

' '  Brandy  putit  life  into  him.     By  cripes ! ' ' 

Burke  suddenly  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  yelling, 

"You  were  too  d frightened  to  go  in  after  me, 

anyway,  you  black  scrubber ! ' '  and  aimed  several  kicks 
with  his  bare  foot  at  Charlie. 

The  Inspector  stared,  and  said  to  Taay,  ''Was  he 
under  the  log?" 

Then,  swinging  his  arms  about  like  flails,  Burke 
cried,  "Come  on!  I'll  (hie)  fight  the  wholsh  dam  lot 
yoush ! ' ' 


Burke  Suddenly  Aimed  Several  Kicks  at  Charley. 
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They  came  on,  and  three  heavy  policemen  fell  on 
him,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground  again.  Then  they 
handcuffed  him  and  secured  him  in  the  tent,  where  he 
struggled  and  howled  like  a  wild  animal  till  long  into 
the  night. 


Chapter  X. 
A   FORLORN   HOPE. 

AT  daybreak  the  escort,  with  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness, left  camp,  and  for  several  miles  ran  the 
river  down  in  a  southerly  direction.  Steering 
a  westerly  course,  we  travelled  inland,  and,  crossing 
the  border  again,  were  once  more  moving  along  the 
heights  of  the  plateau. 

Our  faces  were  now  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  and  fresh  hopes  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  police.  A  tramp  of  four  days  and  a  drop  over 
the  ranges  by  a  well-known  mountain  pass  would  land 
a  footman  in  Trackson.  The  Inspector  mentally  cal- 
culated distances,  and  with  feelings  mingled  with  joy 
and  anxiety  reckoned  up  the  dates  supplied  by  the 
prisoner.  The  prisoner  himself  seemed  the  least 
concerned  of  the  party. 

Two  more  days  passed.  Then  the  rolling  plains, 
fringed  with  ridge  and  timber-land,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  farm-houses  and  miscellaneous  habitations, 
spread  themselves  out  before  us. 

"Rather  a  good  class  of  people  live  here,"  Burke 
said  as  we  came  to  a  gate  leading  to  a  comfortable- 
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looking  homestead;  "and  when  I  struck  it  about  sun- 
down on  the  ninth  of  December  all  the  men  were  at  the 
killing-yard  killing  a  bullock.  There  were  two  very 
good-looking  girls  sitting  sewing  on  the  verandah.  One 
of  them  had  very  dark  hair,  and  the  other  was  fair. 
The  fair  one's  name  was  Stella.  I  asked  them  over 
the  fence  for  something  to  eat.  They  gave  me  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  bit  o'  tea,  about  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  a  big  slice  of  cheese." 

The  escort  then  advanced  to  the  house,  and  found 
the  two  pretty  girls  still  sitting  on  the  verandah.  With 
looks  of  surprise  and  confusion  they  tripped  down  the 
steps  and  came  to  the  garden  fence.  When  questioned 
by  the  Inspector  they  looked  hard  at  each  other,  and 
thought  hard.  The  dark  one  shook  her  head  dubiously, 
but  the  fair  one  suddenly  remembered  that  a  traveller 
had  called  about  the  date  mentioned,  and  that  she  and 
her  sister  had  given  him  something  to  eat.  She  re- 
membered it  because  they  happened  to  have  more 
bread  in  the  house  that  day  than  they  knew  what  to 
do  with,  and  were  glad  to  give  it  to  someone  rather 
than  waste  it. 

"Don't  you  recollect,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
sister,  "that  pa  was  in  a  great  scot,  and  said  we  were 
only  encouraging  'sundowners'  to  make  the  house  a 
place  of  call?" 

Then  the  other  remembered  also. 

"Is  your  name  Stella?"  the  Inspector  asked,  ad- 
dressing the  fair  one. 

She  stared  in  surprise,  then  laughed  and  said: 
"It  is ;  but  I 'm  sure  I  don 't  know  how  you  know. ' ' 
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"Would  you  know  the  man  again  if  you  saw 
him?"  the  Inspector  further  interrogated 

The  fair  girl  seemed  doubtful^  but  her  sister  was 
sure  she  would. 

' '  Do  you  see  him  here,  then  ? ' '  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

The  dark  girl  ran  her  eye  over  the  line  of  dusty 
faces  fronting  her  across  the  fence.  She  ran  her  eye 
over  us  several  times. 

At  last  she  made  up  her  mind. 

"That's  the  man,"  she  said,  pointing  to  me. 

A  broad  official  grin  stole  over  the  features  of  the 
police,  and  the  two  trackers  broke  into  a  variety  of 
giggles,  and  made  jokes  in  their  own  language  at  my 
expense. 

' '  Are  you  quite  sure  ? "  I  asked,  straightening  my- 
self up,  and  endeavouring  to  look  attractive  and  inno- 
cent.    It  was  a  difficult  proposition. 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"N-n-no, "  she  said,  "not  when  you  speak."  And 
then  she  smiled  and  showed  an  enviable  set  of  teeth 
and  how  nice  she  was.  I  longed  to  pull  the  palings 
down  and  hug  her. 

"Would  you  think  I  was  the  man?"  Burke  broke 
out  in  his  harsh,  grating  voice. 

"Oh!  that's  the  man!"  both  girls  exclaimed. 
"And  you  were  carrying  a  small  calico  swag,  and  wear- 
ing the  same  hat  you  have  on  now, ' '  one  of  them  added. 
Then  turning  apologetically  to  me,  the  brunette  said 
with  a  smile,  "But  you're  awfully  alike,  you  know." 
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The  desire  to  pull  the  palings  out  and  hug  her 
melted  suddenly  from  me.  She  didn't  strike  me  as 
being  a  nice  girl. 

Like  explorers  of  the  past,  the  escort  slowly 
crossed  the  plains.  The  homes  of  a  dozen  selectors 
were  visited ;  the  rich  pastoral  lands  of  various  stations, 
where  the  great  sheep-walks  mocked  the  small  and 
struggling  landholders,  were  traversed;  another  of 
the  prisoner's  camping-places  identified;  another  night 
under  the  trees  by  the  bank  of  a  creek;  and  then  the 
day  of  all  days — the  day  that  would  either  set  the 
prisoner  free  or  see  him  hanged  by  the  neck  in  the 
city  gaol — was  entered  upon. 

Burke  had  now  accounted  for  his  every  movement, 
and  proved  his  whereabouts  right  up  to  the  morning 
of  the  tragedy;  and  not  more  than  thirty  miles  of 
country  lay  between  the  escort  and  Traekson.  Could 
the  prisoner  have  made  a  quick  day's  march,  taking 
a  direct  course  through  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
reached  Traekson  in  time  to  intercept  the  Maguires 
when  returning  from  the  ball  they  had  never  attended  ? 
The  police  scarcely  dare  ask  themselves  that  question; 
but  silently  and  with  a  look  of  anxious  expectation 
they  moved  from  camp,  watching  their  prisoner  closely 
as  they  rode  along.  When  some  three  miles  had  been 
covered,  Burke  directed  the  way  to  a  clump  of  grass- 
trees. 

''I  reached  those  trees  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
camped  under  them  till  one  or  two,  then  went  on  to  a 
township  about  four  miles  from  here." 
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"You  camped  under  them  till  one!"  the  Inspector 
murmured  incredulously.  And:  "I  don't  believe  it!" 
in  an  undertone  from  one  of  the  constables, 

"All  right!"  the  Inspector  sighed,  touching  his 
horse  with  the  riding  whip.  '  *  We  '11  soon  see  all  about 
it,  I  suppose." 

Those  grass-trees  were  a  wet  blanket  on  the  hopes 
and  prospects  of  the  police. 

Presently  the  township  came  into  view.  So  did 
a  crowd  of  excited-looking  people — a  galaxy  of  men, 
women,  and  youths,  some  mounted  on  horseback,  some 
driving  in  sulkies  and  traps.  News  of  the  escort's 
advance  was  brought  in  the  evening  before,  and  the 
inhabitants,  anxious  to  see  the  notorious  suspect,  turned 
out  to  meet  us.  They  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
black-soil  lane,  and,  like  a  guard  of  honour,  awaited 
us.  As  we  drew  near  we  felt  like  conquering  heroes. 
The  prisoner  felt  like  a  wild  animal  being  exhibited. 
He  disliked  admiration  He  was  displeased.  He 
began  to  show  his  displeasure.  At  range  of  a  hundred 
yards  he  opened  a  slow  preliminary  fire  of  profanity 
on  them.  We  smiled.  We  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  what  a  shock  the  crowd  would  get.  At  seventy 
5'^ards  Burke's  voice  rose  to  a  shout,  and  he  became 
violently  profane.  Several  females  left  the  ranks  and 
drove  away.  At  fifty  yards  the  prisoner  went  off  like 
a  cannon,  and  belched  forth  such  a  volume  of  blas- 
phemy that  the  two  lines  broke  into  disorder  and  fled 
down  the  road  to  the  township.  But  a  square- 
shouldered  man  wit^j  a  slouch  hat  shading  his  eyes,  a 
pointed,  faded  beard  of  no  particular  variety  or  conse- 
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quence,  sleeves  rolled  up,  grease  on  his  shirt,  and  blood 
splashes  on  his  trouser  legs,  remained  sitting  calmly  on 
a  yellow,  shoulder-marked  mare  with  a  thick,  heavy  tail 
and  a  strawberry  neck.  He  was  the  butcher.  Burk3 
gasped  for  breath,  then  attacked  him.  He  called  him 
a  variety  of  blood  and  birth  stains ;  threw  doubts  on  his 
pedigree  and  his  nationality;  questioned  his  sex,  and 
threatened  when  he  was  free  to  return  and  murder  him 
in  his  sleep.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  senior-constable,  he 
spurred  the  chestnut  round  in  a  half-circle  and  tried 
to  ride  the  butcher  down. 

"You're  a  queer  card,"  the  vendor  of  tuberculosis 
said,  and,  putting  spurs  to  the  yellow  mare  with  the 
strawberry  neck,  raced  in  pursuit  of  the  main  body. 

"The  dog!"  Burke  murmured.     "I'll  look 

him  up  when  I  come  out ! ' ' 

Before  entering  the  township  the  escort  left  the 
main  road  and  turned  down  a  lane  leading  to  a  primi- 
tive dairy  farm. 

"The  man  who  lives  here,"  Burke  said,  "is  an 
Irishman,  and  his  name's  Malone.  He  has  only  owned 
the  farm  about  two  years,  and  he  bought  it  from  a 
chap  called  Regan.  I  got  some  bread  and  tea  from 
him  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  made  a  fire 
and  camped  just  in  front  of  the  house.  That  was  the 
night  you  fellows  reckon  I  was  in  Trackson  murdering 
the  Maguires." 

The  Inspector  bit  his  lip  and  rode  on  in  silence. 

Malone  was  at  dinner,  and,  with  excitement  in 
his  eye,  and  twirling  a  fork  in  his  fingers  with  a  lump 
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of  fresh  meat  impaled  on  the  prongs  of  it,  came  out 
to  meet  us. 

"I  do  thin  remimber  him,"  he  snapped  with  em- 
phasis; "remimber  him  damn  well.  And  what's  more, 
ye 're  barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree — ye  haven't  the  right 
mahn. ' ' 

"I  don't  want  your  opinion  on  that."  the  Inspec- 
tor snarled.  *'Is  he  the  man  who  called  here  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  December,  and  can  you 
swear  to  him?     That's  all  I  want  to  know  from  you." 

"Of  courrse  Oi  can  swear  to  him ;  and  Oi  cud  swear 
at  him.  And  Oi  cud  swear  he  was  just  across  the  road 
under  that  tree  the  very  next  morning.  And  Oi  cud 
swear  if  it  wasn't  him  it  was  someone  else  who  got 
awaay  with  me  Christmas  ham  from  out  me  kitchen 
that  same  night." 

"And  you're  certain  it  was  the  twenty-sixth  De- 
cember?" the  Inspector  asked  as  a  last  hope. 

"Just  as  certain  as  I  am  that  ye  are  all  wastin' 
ye 're  toime  draggin'  him  round  the  country,  and 
lettin'  them  who  did  the  murther  get  awaay." 

"I  only  want  you  to  answer  my  question,"  came 
angrily  from  the  Inspector, 

"I  huv  answered  ye 're  question,"  Malone  replied, 
still  twirling  the  steak  about.  "Oi  huv  more  than 
answered  it.  And  sure  there's  the  Dalys  and  the 
O'Briens,  and  ahl  thim,  who  cud  answer  it  too;  fer 
ahl  ov  thim  recognised  him  as  the  mahn  who  wer'  here 
whin  they  see  his  picter  in  the  paipers. ' ' 

* '  Is  your  name  Malone  ? ' ' 
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"It  is — ^Martin  Thomas  Patrick  Malone!  And 
I  'm  not  ashamed  of  it,  neither. ' ' 

"Did  you  buy  this  place  from  a  man  called 
Regan?" 

"I  did — from  Terence  Regan,  senior." 

The  Inspector  mounted  his  horse  again. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  Burke  said  to  Malone,  as 
we  turned  away. 

"Thin  yez  needn't  be,"  answered  Malone;  "fer 
I'd  give  yez  ten  year  if  Oi  were  a  judge." 

The  same  evening  the  police  lay  in  camp  resting 
and  reflecting  on  the  dismal  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions, and  their  hopeless  chances  of  reward.  A  mes- 
senger arrived  on  horseback,  and  handed  the  Inspector 
a  note  from  the  stationmaster  of  the  township.  The 
Inspector  read  it  and  brightened  up. 

"The  stationmaster 's  office  was  broken  into  here 
last  night, ' '  he  said,  looking  at  his  subordinates,  *  *  and 
the  iron  safe,  with  a  lot  of  cash  in  it»  taken  into  a  gully 
and  burst  open. ' ' 

The  rest  of  the  Force  cheered  up.  They  thought 
they  saw  a  silver  lining  to  the  official  cloud.  Their 
minds  travelled  again  to  the  Trackson  tragedy,  and  a 
fresh  clue  loomed  large  in  their  imaginations. 

The  Inspector  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled  at 
once;  then,  accompanied  by  Charlie,  the  tracker,  and 
Constable  Taay,  rode  speedily  to  the  railway  station. 

The  exact  spot  in  the  gully  where  the  safe  had 
been  taken  was  pointed  out  by  the  officials.     The  In- 
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speetor  noted  the  place  carefully.  Then  the  work  of 
the  tracker  commenced.  The  darkie  had  no  difficulty 
in  picking  up  the  tracks  of  the  robber.  They  were  as 
clear  as  day  to  him. 

"I  follow  dem  galloping,"  he  said  boastfully. 

"Never  mind,"  the  Inspector  answered.  "We'll 
run  them  on  foot." 

The  tracks  led  off  through  the  grass  that  covered 
a  long,  sloping  ridge  in  a  station  paddock.  For  about 
a  hundred  yards  Charlie  bustled  eagerly  along,  keep- 
ing a  straight  line.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"He  been  crouch  down  here  a  little  while,"  he 
said,  "all  alonga  himself,  and  look  round  to  see  if 
anyone  follow." 

On  again  he  went. 

"Now  he  been  run;  and  run  it  all  a  time  with  one 
cove  leg.     Him  have  it  tshort  foot." 

And  the  black  trotted  along,  all  the  while  working 
round  the  grass  paddock  in  a  half-circle, 

"He  been  sit  it  on  his  knee  alonga  here,"  and 
Charlie  paused  again.  "Then  him  been  turn  round, 
and  run  it  this  way." 

Charlie  followed  "that  way,"  and  the  tracks  led 
him  right  to  the  front  door  of  the  local  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  Inspector  stared  in  at  the  doorway,  and 
commenced  to  think  hard.  While  he  was  thinking, 
and  the  tracker  "jabbering,"  the  J.P.,  with  his  boots 
off,  came  to  the  verandah  and  stared  also. 

The  Inspector  explained. 
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"Oh,  yes,"  the  Justice  said  with  a  grin.  "I  was 
down  having  a  look  at  that  safe  this  morning,  with  the 
stationmaster,  and  afterwards  went  round  the  paddock 
to  see  if  I  oould  shoot  a  hare. ' ' 

"Well,  I'm  d d!"  the  Inspector  murmured. 

"That  pfellow  I  been  trackit  alonga  here  have  it 
tshort  foot,"  Charlie  said. 

' '  So  have  I, ' '  the  J.P.  answered  cheerfully.  "  I  've 
no  toes  on  that  foot — they  were  shot  off,"  and  he  ele- 
vated the  wounded  member  for  inspection. 

Charlie  was  silenced. 

At  the  Justice's  invitation  the  Inspector  stepped 
inside  and  took  a  whisky,  then  returned  to  the  camp. 

The  commission  was  over.  The  farce  had  finished. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do,  and  on  the  following 
evening,  weary  and  worn  out,  we  arrived  at  Trackson, 
where  the  Chief  Inspector,  sitting  like  a  huge  chrysalis 
amidst  piles  of  documentary  evidence,  and  waste  paper, 
awaited  our  verdict. 

"No  possible!"  Inspector  Black  said  gloomily, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  "He  wasn't  within 
thirty  miles  of  this  place  that  night,  and  could  have 
had  no  more  hand  in  it  than  I  had,  as  you'll  see  by 
the  evidence." 

"I  don't  care  a  d what  the  evidence  is!" 

the  Chief  replied.  "I  still  stick  to  my  conclusion — 
that  Burke  was  the  man. ' ' 
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A  few  weeks  after,  Burke  was  released.  He  came 
to  my  ojBBce  in  the  city  and  said  he  was  grateful  to  me 
for  having  made  a  truthful  report. 

"What  is  your  private  opinion  about  the  murder, 
anyway,  Burke  ? "  I  asked  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"I  have  no  opinion  about  it,"  he  said;  "no  more 
than  the  police  have." 


OTHER  STORIES. 


ON  THE  CONDAMINE. 

Chapter  I. 

DOWN   ON   THEIR  LUCK. 

FERGrUSON  was  an  artist,  and  occupied  an  office 
in  an  old  tumble-down  rookery  of  a  town  hall, 
where  some  barristers,  money-lenders,  and  a 
(female  barber  or  two  kept  company  with  multitudes 
of  moths  and  bats ;  and  where  an  army  of  noisy  alder- 
men met  to  discuss  loans  and  plague  and  fought  over 
the  right  and  wrong  way  of  keeping  the  rate-payers 
poor  and  the  city  dirty  and  behind  the  times,  and 
always  adopted  the  right  way.  Ferguson  spent  a  lot 
of  time  drawing  pictures  of  people,  and  cartoons  of 
politicians,  and  scraps  of  landscape  and  pieces  of  the 
river,  and  packing  them  up  to  send  away  to  the  news- 
papers. He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  too,  unpacking 
them  when  they  came  back,  and  swearing  over  editors 
for  not  having  brains  enough  to  appreciate  good  work. 
Merton  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Ferguson.  Merton 
had  no  office.  Merton  was  a  writer.  Writers  rarely 
have  offices.  He  used  a  corner  of  Ferguson 's.  Merton 
had  plenty  to  do,  though;  he  was  always  writing. 
When  he  wasn  't  writing  paragraphs  or  articles  against 
the  Government,  he  was  turning  out  short  stories  or 
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long  poems.  And  he  regularly  threw  them  all  into 
the  office  of  the  "Miser,"  "Daily  Dividend,"  "Morn- 
ing Mopoke,"  "Weekly  Wage,"  and  other  wealthy 
publications,  and,  like  well-directed  boomerangs,  they 
came  right  back  to  him. 

A  team  of  visiting  footballers  were  being  wel- 
comed to  the  capital  by  the  mayor  and  leading  citizens, 
and  people  were  hurrying  up  the  stairs  of  the  town 
hall.  A  meek  bailiff  entered  the  building  and  went 
into  Ferguson's  office  and  sat  down.  He  was  a  shabby, 
homely  sort  of  man,  and  told  Ferguson  that  if  he  was 
his  only  brother  he  couldn't  feel  sorrier  for  him. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Ferguson  said,  just  as  if  it 
didn't  matter.  Then  he  and  Merton  went  out  and 
eilently  tramped  about  the  streets.  They  trudged  the 
town  for  hours,  just  as  they  had  done  for  weeks  and 
months  past,  in  a  hopeless  search  for  work. 

"There's  little  chance  of  anything,"  Merton  said, 
as  they  emerged  from  one  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments. 

"None,"  Ferguson  replied  sadly,  "none." 

And  none  was  there.  Brisbane  was  in  a  bad  way. 
•The  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  long,  ruinous 
drought.  Capitalists  had  taken  alarm ;  no  public  worfe 
fwere  being  carried  on;  no  money  was  in  circulation; 
no  business  of  any  kind  was  being  done.  All  was  stag- 
nation, and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  had  been  a 
change  of  Government. 

Lunch  hour.  Ferguson  and  Merton  wended  their 
way  up  Edward-street  to  their  boarding-house  on  the 
Terrace.      Other  people  going  to  lunch,  bank  clerks. 
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civil  servants,  and  shop  hands  rushed  along  as  though 
every  moment  meant  a  million  of  money  to  them.  But 
Ferguson  and  Merton  sauntered  along  with  their  heads 
down  and  their  eyes  on  the  ground.  Time  was  nothing 
to  them. 

At  the  boarding-house  they  washed  their  hands 
and  gave  their  hair  a  brush,  and  as  they  entered  the 
dining-room  to  take  their  seats  at  the  table,  a  nasty 
looik  was  lurking  in  the  eye  of  the  landlady. 

"Any  luck?"  an  elderly  boarder  seated  opposite 
asked  kindly. 

Ferguson  and  Merton  shook  their  heads  gravely. 

"H'm,"  the  other  said,  and  dipped  into  his  soup. 

There  were  eight  or  ten  boarders  gathered  at  the 
table,  some  of  whom  were  new  arrivals,  and  to  these 
and  the  good  payers  the  landlady  was  especially  atten- 
tive and  polite. 

"What'U  you  take,  Mr.  Ward?  .  .  .  .  Mr. 
Jones,  will  you  try  some  steak  hand  honions?  .  .  . 
Hand  you,  Mr.  Brown?  .  .  .  shall  Hi  'elp  you  to 
some  tomatoes  has  well,  Mr.  Smith?  .  .  .  Mary, 
get  Mr.  'Artley  a  spoon."  But  she  didn't  say  anything 
to  Ferguson  and  Merton.  Somehow  she  seemed  to 
forget  they  were  present.  She  served  everyone  else, 
then  joined  in  an  argument  with  Brown  and  Smith 
about  the  wisdom  of  girls  looking  out  for  rich  hus- 
bands. 

Ferguson  and  Merton  fumbled  their  knives  and 
forks  about  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  tried  to 
look  pleasant.  Once  or  twice  they  glanced  timidly  at 
the  landlady,  but  she  didn't  catch  their  eye.       The 
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elderly  boarder  opposite  seemed  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion. He  looked  up  at  the  landlady,  but  she  didn't 
catch  his  eye  either. 

Merton  made  some  clumsy  efforts  to  appear  cheer- 
ful. In  a  low,  uncertain  voice  he  tried  to  start  a 
conversation  with  his  companion  about  the  weather. 
But  Ferguson  wasn't  in  a  talkative  mood.  He  gazed 
along  the  polished  blade  of  a  table  knife,  and  muttered 
*'H'm."  He  muttered  "H'm"  several  times,  and 
Merton  gave  up  the  idea. 

The  elderly  boarder  opposite  frowned,  and  looked 
up  at  the  landlady  again ;  but  she  was  addressing  some 
remarks  to  Ward  about  the  new  post  office  clock  which 
had  stopped. 

Mary,  the  servant  girl,  entered,  and  ran  her  eye 
over  the  table.  Mary  was  an  intelligent  girl.  In  that 
respect  she  was  different  to  other  girls.  She  took  in 
the  situation,  and  moved  slowly  up  to  her  mistress  and 
spoke  quietly  to  her. 

"Hoh!"  the  landlady  said,  looking  at  Ferguson 
and  Merton,  ''what  will  yous  have?" 

Merton  said  he  would  try  a  little  steak  and  onions, 
and  Ferguson,  with  whom  steak  and  onions  didn't 
agree,  was  helped  from  the  same  dish,  but  Ferguson 
didn't  protest.  He  gratefully  murmured,  "Thanli 
you. ' ' 

Then  they  both  brightened  up,  and  Merton  rattled 
the  cruet  about,  and  passed  the  mustard  and  pepper 
to  Ferguson,  and  helped  him  to  some  sugar  for  his  tea ; 
then  entered  into  an  argument  with  the  elderly  one 
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opposite  on  the  subject  of  deporting  Kanakas  from  the 
State.    A  good  meal  made  a  difference  to  Merton. 

*'No,"  the  elderly  boarder  said,  rising  from  the 
table,  * '  there 's  nothing  of  the  Christian  in  sending  the 
poor  devils  back  to  the  Islands." 

"Well,"  Merton  called  out  after  him,  "we  can't 
have  Queensland  overrun  with  walk-about  Kanakas. ' ' 

"Huh!"  the  landlady  sneered,  proceeding  to 
gather  some  of  the  dishes  together.  "Hit  might  has 
well  have  Kanakas  walkin '  habout  it  has  bother  people, 
hif  you  hask  me." 

Merton  went  crimson ;  so  did  Ferguson. 

"Another  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Ferguson?"  Mary  asked. 

Ferguson  wouldn't;  Ferguson  couldn't.  But 
Merton,  after  hesitating  and  glancing  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  eyes  at  the  landlady,  risked  another  one.  Merton 
was  always  taking  chances. 

With  the  exception  of  Brown,  who  had  no  teeth 
and  found  it  hard  to  chew  his  meat,  the  rest  of  the 
boarders  finished  and  hurried  away.  Ferguson  and 
Merton  kept  their  eyes  on  Brown.  They  took  their 
time  from  Brown.  When  he  rose  they  finished 
abruptly  and  rose,  too.  Ferguson  and  Merton  didn't 
regard  it  prudent  to  be  left  alone  with  the  landlady. 

They  climbed  the  staircase  and  went  into  their 
room  again,  where  they  sat  on  the  beds  and  grinned 
grimly  at  each  other. 

"Strong,  isn't  she?"  Merton  said,  thinking  of  the 
landlady. 

Ferguson  paced  the  room  in  silence. 
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"Ah,  well!"  he  sighed,  putting  on  his  hat,  "we 
can  only  go  out  and  try  again. ' ' 

And  they  crept  down  the  stairs  without  making 
any  noise. 

* '  Hoh,  Mr.  Ferguson  hand  Mr.  Merton ! "  the  land- 
lady, hurrying  from  the  kitchen,  called  to  them,  as 
they  were  half-way  out  the  door.  They  paused  and 
turned  round  with  a  heavy  sinking  feeling  at  their 
hearts. 

"What  habout  the  money  you  wuz  to  let  me  'ave 
larst  night?"  she  asked,  with  an  ugly  screw  in  her 
mouth,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

Ferguson  lowered  his  head. 

"Well,  we're  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Braddon,"  Merton 
began,  acting  as  spokesman;  "we've  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  yet,  though  we're  trying  all  we  can;  but 
as  soon " 

"Hoh!"  the  landlady  said,  "that  wuz  halways 
your  yarn.     Hi'm  sick  hon  it." 

"Well,  we  feel  it  very  much,  Mrs. " 

"Hi  don't  care;  Hi  want  to  be  paid.  Hit's  ten 
weeks  since  Hi  seen  a  sign  o'  hanything  from  heither 
o'  you,  hand  both  hon  you  hever  since  you  bin  with 
me  'as  been  going  to  get  a  job." 

"Well,  you  know,  Mrs.  Braddon,"  Merton 
pleaded,  "what  terrible  bad  times  these " 

"Hi  don't  care!"  the  landlady  screeched;  "hit's 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  Hare  you  going  to  pay  what 
you  howe,  or  hare  you  not  ? ' ' 

"How  can  we?"  Ferguson  put  in  pleadingly. 
"You  can't  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone,  Mrs.  Braddon." 
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**Hoh,  that's  hit!  Then  y'  don't  come  hin  'ere 
hany  more.  Keepin'  hout  gentlemen  who's  willin'  ter 
pay  f er  th '  room  hin  advance ! ' ' 

And,  slamming  the  door  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  she  turned  the  key  and  looked  defiantly  into 
their  dejected  faces. 

*-  "It  isn't  that  we  wouldn't  pay  if  we  could,  Mrs. 
Braddon,"  Ferguson  said  with  emotion,  "but  you  will 
be  paid,  every  penny.  And  I  'm  grateful  to  you  for  all 
you've  done,  and 

"Hoh,  hit's  very  easy  ter  be  perlite  to  a  poor 
woman  when  you're  runnin'  hoff  without  payin'  for 
hall  you've  heat  hon  'er.  But  yer  can  go;  yer  hain't 
men,  neither  hon  yer." 

That's  how  Ferguson  and  Merton  came  to  be  cut- 
ting prickly  pear  on  the  banks  of  the  Condamine  for 
the  Queensland  Government. 


Chapter  II. 
PRICKLY  PEAR. 

MIDWINTER.  A  bitter  cold  day.  A  westerly 
wind  sweeping  the  frost-bitten  plains  of 
Southern  Queensland,  driving  great  balls  of 
roly-poly  grass  before  it,  rolling  it  into  creeks,  filling 
every  gully  and  opening  in  the  ground  with  it,  banking 
it  up  in  great  brown  walls,  miles  in  length,  against  the 
fences  and  railway  line. 

On  the.  edge  of  the  sparse  and  stunted  timber 
nestled  a  miniature  township  of  weird,  weather-worn 
calico  tents ;  down  on  the  plain  a  hundred  men  engaged 
clearing  prickly  pear — belting  and  bruising  the  pest 
with  long-handled  hoes,  and  gathering  it  into  heaps 
with  forks.  They  might  just  as  well  have  been  bailing 
water  out  of  the  bay  with  billy-cans,  for  all  the  good 
they  were  doing.  The  terrible  cactus  had  well-nigh 
taken  possession  of  the  land.  In  less  than  fifty  years 
it  had  spread  over  thousands  of  miles  of  country,  cover- 
ing meadow  and  mountain,  growing  luxuriantly  out 
of  wood  and  brigalow,  choking  the  few  water-holes  that 
remained,  blocking  every  roadway,  obliterating  the 
land  marks  of  the  men  who  ''blazed  the  track"  and 
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camping  grounds  of  the  first  inhabitants,  and  holding 
in  its  grip  tracts  upon  tracts  of  pasture  land  which 
once  might  easily  have  been  saved  and  preserved  for 
occupation  by  millions  of  prosperous  people. 

The  hundred  men  were  from  the  city — they  were 
a  portion  of  the  unemployed — and  a  sad  and  sorry 
galaxy  they  were.  Men  of  all  classes  and  callings  com- 
prised their  number;  men  retrenched  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  save  the  country  from  bleeding ; 
men  who  had  lost  fortunes  in  the  terrible  drought ;  men 
who  never  had  any  fortunes  to  lose;  and  men  whose 
fortunes,  like  their  future,  were  all  before  them.  Fer- 
guson and  Merton  were  among  the  latter. 

Ah,  but  it  was  hard  on  those  city  men,  slaving 
amongst  that  wretched  pear!  Hack!  Hack!  Slog! 
Slog!  the  whole  day  long.  Slashing  at  the  masses  of 
thick  leaves,  tramping  among  the  thorns,  poking  and 
delving  round  the  great  bunches  of  crimson-fruited 
rubbish  to  get  at  its  roots.  And  such  roots!  Like  a 
network  of  scrub  vines  they  lay  concealed  under 
ground  and  running  in  every  direction  for  forty  yards 
and  more.  And  tracing  the  tangled  meshes  and  tear- 
ing them  from  the  soil  was  the  devil  itself.  Whenever 
the  men's  hands  or  their  trouser  legs  or  shirt  sleeves 
came  in  contact  with  the  accursed  stuff,  clusters  of 
prickles  clung  tenaciously  and  worked  their  way 
through  the  clothing  into  the  flesh,  and  sores  and  fes- 
ters and  general  misery  resulted.  To  touch  the  pest 
with  bare  hands  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  alive 
with  prickles.  The  men's  very  boots  and  leggings — 
when  they  had  any  of  the  latter — became  smothered 
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with  and  were  penetrated  by  the  prickles.  And  even 
the  hoe  handles  from  one  end  to  the  other  were  coated 
with  the  jags  till  the  hardest  and  horniest  hand  there 
could  hardly  hold  the  implement.  Ah,  there  was  no 
joy  working  amongst  that  pear!  It  was  not  a  privi- 
lege for  an  Australian  to  be  proud  of.  There  was 
neither  sport  nor  poetry  in  it.  It  was  fearful,  heart- 
breaking employment;  a  painful  and  useless  occupa- 
tion, but  it  gave  the  Government  an  excuse  to  pay 
wages  to  the  unfortunate  men. 

The  pear,  too,  was  the  home  of  all  the  vermin  on 
earth.  At  the  sound  of  the  hoes,  numerous  rats  and 
bandicoots  and  hares  would  dart  into  the  open  and 
scamper  for  dear  life.  And  at  regular  intervals  great 
lurking  reptiles  would  cause  commotion  among  the  men 
and  fill  their  souls  with  fear  and  apprehension. 

Cutting  that  pear  made  a  great  change  in  Fergu- 
son and  Merton.  In  slouch  hats  and  torn  shirts  and 
soiled  moleskin  trousers,  no  one  from  the  city  would 
ever  have  recognised  them. 

"How  are  y'  hands,  Freddy?"  Merton  sometimes 
would  ask,  leaning  on  his  hoe  and  looking  at  his  friend. 

And  Ferguson  would  pause  and  hold  up  both 
palms,  displaying  blisters  that  looked  like  poached 
eggs.  Then  he'd  glance  furtively  back  over  the  half- 
mile  or  so  of  "cleared"  land,  dotted  with  numerous 
peaks  of  the  gathered  pear  standing  out  like  small 
lucerne  stacks,  and  at  the  vast  expanse  of  horror 
stretching  before  them ;  and,  lifting  the  hoe,  would  go 
on  again.  Of  whatever  "light"  or  "shade"  or  "per- 
spective" there  might  have  been  in  the  picture  pre- 
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sented  about  him,  Ferguson  never  spoke.  Ferguson 
never  discoursed  on  art  at  all  now;  not  even  for  sun- 
sets— and  the  sun  went  down  every  evening  on  the 
pear — had  he  any  admiration.  But  Merton  was 
different  to  Ferguson.  Merton  had  more  to  say  now 
than  he  had  when  he  was  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been 
a  prominent  member  of  a  debating  class  there.  He 
spoke  in  plainer  terms,  too,  and  with  more  force,  and 
his  vocabulary  seemed  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

''It's  a  cruel  thing,  this,"  he  would  say, 

glaring  at  the  pear,  when  the  overseer  wasn't  present. 

'  *  A  cursed of  a  game,  Freddy ! 

it!     I  wouldn't  ask  a  mangy  Chow  or  a  nigger 

to  tackle  it  I " 

Ferguson,  though,  would  never  encourage  Merton 
to  blaspheme  or  rebel  against  his  fate. 

"Never  mind,  Magnus,  old  chap,"  he  would 
answer  consolingly ;  * '  try  and  put  up  with  it  a  while. ' ' 

Ferguson  was  a  good  young  man,  with  a  heart 
full  of  hope  and  a  lot  of  faith  in  Providence. 

Sometimes  a  casual  selector  would  happen  along, 
and,  sitting  carelessly  on  his  hairy  cart-horse,  would 
shake  his  head  like  an  unbeliever  and  grin  weirdly  at 
the  men  "exterminating"  the  pear. 

Old  Kiley  rode  up  one  day  and  inspected  the 
"cleared"  patch,  where  young  pear  was  growing  again 
like  a  field  of  transplanted  cabbage;  then  approached 
the  nearest  gang  of  men. 

"It's  fine  fun  yer  havin'  here,"  he  said  flippantly. 

"It's  fine  fun,"  Merton  answered,  looking 

up  savagely. 
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The  other  men  chuckled  in  a  grim,  sore  sort  of 
way. 

"When  d'  yiz  expee'  to  complate  th'  job?"  Kiley 
asked  satirically,  gazing  across  the  expanse  of  thriving 
rubbish  that  lay  hundreds  of  miles  ahead. 

"Maybe  in  a  fortnight,"  Merton  replied  ironi- 
cally, ' '  maybe  in  a . ' ' 

"Well,  yiz  had  betther  hurry  up,"  Kiley  broke 
out  cheerfully;  "fur  'tis  comin'  up  like  th'  divvle 
bey  ant  there,  an'  if  it  overtakes  y'  yiz '11  niwer  git  out 
iv  it."     And  the  old  selector  rode  away. 

And  when  the  men  knocked  off  at  night  and  went 
to  their  tents  for  supper,  there  was  no  conviviality  or 
rejoicing  of  any  kind  amongst  them.  There  was  no 
music — no  merriment  around  their  camp-fire.  It  was 
then  that  the  poison  began  to  find  them  out  and  to  work 
in.  And  until  it  was  time  to  "turn  in,"  the  men 
mostly  sat  swearing  and  searching  every  stitch  of 
clothing  they  had  for  prickles,  and  picking  them  out; 
and  in  turn  they  extracted  them  with  tweezers  from 
the  arms  and  necks  and  backs  of  each  other.  But 
that  wasn't  the  worst;  for,  exercise  what  care  they 
would,  the  wretched  prickles  found  their  way  into 
every  blanket  in  the  tent,  and  robbed  the  men  of  their 
sleep.  And  more  groans  and  profanity  were  heard 
through  the  hours  of  the  night  than  sounds  of  peaceful 
slumber. 

"Ah,  it  was  purgatory  those  days,  Freddy,"  Mer- 
ton often  says  now,  when  he  thinks  of  the  prickly  pear. 


Chapter  III. 
IN  THE   SEAT   OF   THE  MIGHTY. 

A  COLD,  cloudy  morning  on  the  Condamine. 
There  was  no  intermingling  of  *' light"  and 
"shade"  on  the  landscape;  no  agreeable  odours 
in  the  air ;  no  buds ;  no  animals  about ;  nothing  to  soothe 
the  ear,  nothing  to  gratify  the  sight.  The  surround- 
ings were  hopeless,  vile,  sorrowful — the  land  was  aa 
endless,  unconquerable  mass  of  accursed  prickly  pear, 
through  which  the  waterless  river  lay  gaping  like  a 
crack  in  a  brick  wall. 

The  overseer,  the  day  before,  had  taken  Merton 
to  task  for  blaspheming  the  pear  and  "talking  in  the 
ranks." 

"I  wouldn't  take  any  notice  of  him,  Magnus," 
Ferguson  said,  referring  to  the  incident,  as  they  left 
the  tents  together  with  their  hoes  on  their  shoulders 
to  begin  again  on  the  wretched  pear. 

"It's  all  very  fine,  Freddy,"  Merton  answered, 
"but  how  can  a  fellow  help  himself?  He's  always 
cocking  his  slant  eye  round  to  see  what  I'm  up  to,  and 
nagging  about  something  or  other.     Damn  him,  I  do  as 
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much  work  for  my  seven  shillings  a  day  as  anyone  in 
camp,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  some  of  them." 

"Still,  I'd  simply  do  it,  and  wouldn't  argue  with 
any  of  them,"  Ferguson  replied  kindly. 

''I'd  go  balmy,  Freddy,"  Merton  said.  "You 
might  just  as  well  put  me  in  St.  Helena  straight 
away. ' ' 

The  men  took  their  places ;  the  hoes  moved  again ; 
and  scraps  of  leaf  and  pulp,  and  sprays  of  juice  from 
the  bruised  pear,  began  to  fly  about  in  showers. 

The  overseer  strolled  here  and  there  with  watch- 
ful eyes,  and  for  an  hour  nothing  but  the  chop,  chop, 
of  the  hoes,  and  a  smothered  oath  from  the  men  when 
the  prickles  pierced  their  skin,  was  to  be  heard. 

Now  and  again  Merton  would  glance  round  and 
catch  the  eye  of  the  overseer  turned  in  his  direction. 

' '  Look  at  him !  His  lamps  are  on  me  again ! "  he 
would  mutter  to  Ferguson;  but  Ferguson  would  treat 
the  matter  lightly. 

'  *  He 's  got  to  look  somewhere,  Magnus, ' '  he  would 
say,  "and  his  eye  is  on  the  rest  of  us  as  often  as  it's 
on  you." 

"I'd  like  to  hit  him  in  it  with  this!"  Merton 
growled  viciously,  uprooting  a  bunch  of  pear  weigh- 
ing about  one  hundredweight. 

Ferguson  smiled,  and  for  a  long  while  the  work 
went  on  smoothly. 

Merton  began  to  get  fidgety  and  irritable.  Merton 
was  never  happy  when  he  wasn't  talking  or  arguing 
with  somebody. 
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Suddenly  a  mangy-looking  kangaroo-rat,  with 
most  of  the  hair  missing  from  its  back,  sprang  out  of 
the  pear  right  in  the  teeth  of  a  useless  old  dog  that 
had  been  discarded  by  some  of  the  selectors  on  the 
River,  and  had  taken  up  its  quarters  with  the  pear- 
cutters. 

"Woh-h!  Shoo-h}-"  Merton  shouted,  pointing  his 
hoe  at  the  marsupial.    '  *  A  piebald ! ' ' 

All  the  men  looked  round.  The  overseer,  standing 
fifty  yards  off,  turned  and  moved  towards  Merton. 

The  old  dog,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
started  up,  and,  on  three  legs,  feebly  pursued  the 
vermin,  yelping  hard  and  hopefully  in  its  tracks. 

"Go  it,  you  cripple!"  Merton  yelled  satirically 
to  the  humorous  mongrel. 

The  other  men  laughed. 

' '  Didn  't  I  tell  you  Rover  had  some  foot,  Dinny  ? ' ' 
Merton  called  to  a  sympathetic  old  Irishman  with 
whom  the  dog  had  made  friends. 

"You  did  then,  be  gob!"  Dinny  answered,  follow- 
ing the  canine's  lame  efforts,  with  admiration  in  his 
eye. 

The  overseer  approached,  and  Ferguson,  in  an 
undertone,  counselled  Merton  to  get  on  with  his  work. 

Merton  lifted  his  hoe  and  made  several  savage 
slashes  at  the  pear.  Merton  was  a  determined  worker 
when  the  fit  came  on  him.  It  took  a  good  while  for 
the  fit  to  come  on  him,  though ;  and  it  always  went  off 
quickly. 

"Merton!"  the  overseer  said  sharply. 

Merton  looked  round. 
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'I've  spoken  to  you  two  or- 


The  piebald  rat,  pursued  closely  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  noisy  canines  that  had  mysteriously  risen  from 
some  place  or  other,  was  racing  back  to  the  pear. 

"Hoh-h!  Look  out  for  the  piebald!"  Merton 
yelled  excitedly,  ignoring  the  overseer,  and  charging 
forward. 

Every  man  in  the  pear  "looked  out."  Being 
mostly  British,  a  chase  stirred  their  dull  blood,  and  a 
desire  to  be  in  at  the  death  took  possession  of  them. 

"Yooh-h!".  they  shouted,  and  brought  their  hoes 
and  pitchforks  to  the  "present." 

The  rat  was  making  a  straight  line  for  Dinny. 

Dinny  lost  control  of  himself.  He  jumped  for- 
ward, and  heaved  his  hoe  at  it.  The  vermin  veered 
off  and  headed  for  the  overseer.  More  hoes  flew  after 
it,  and  the  dog  pressing  hardest  suddenly  stopped  and 
howled  and  dropped  out  of  the  hunt,  lame. 

"Men!"  the  overseer  called  angrily.  He  didn't 
approve  of  their  turn  for  sport.  He  didn't  attempt 
to  kick  the  vermin  when  it  was  right  at  his  feet,  either. 

"Look  out!"  Merton  shouted  warningly,  and 
swung  his  hoe  at  the  rat,  and  hit  the  overseer  on  the 
shins  with  the  handle. 

' '  Oo-h-h !  Damn  it ! "  the  overseer  said,  suddenly 
flopping  into  a  sitting  position  on  the  ground.  He 
suddenly  rose  again,  and  bounded  about,  clutching  at 
the  slack  of  his  pants,  as  though  the  pain  from  his 
shins  had  suddenly  shifted  there. 

'  *  Aisy,  sir,  aisy  I ' '  Dinny  said,  coming  to  the  over- 
seer's  rescue.     "  'Tis  the  diwle's  own  piece  of  pear 
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yiz  have  picked  up ! "  And  Dinny  proceeded  cautiously 
to  remove  a  broad  prickly  leaf  from  behind  the  over- 
seer. 

The  overseer  trembled  and  twitched  and  flinched 
and  whined:  "E-ee!"  And  when  Dinny  cautiously 
fingered  the  leaf  he  yelled : 

"Don't!  Don't  weigh  down  on  it!  .  .  .  . 
Ee-e!     .     .     .     Pull  straight,  man!" 

' '  By  damn,  sir ! "  Dinny  exclaimed,  when  the  leaf 
refused  to  come  away  at  the  first  pull,  "but  it  have  a 
dog's  grip  iv  you!" 

A  half-dozen  other  men  gathered  round  to  lend  a 
hand,  each  of  them  suggesting  a  different  method  of 
operation. 

*  *  Let  one  do  it ! "  the  overseer  cried,  and  twitched 
some  more,  and  whined  again. 

'  *  Come  out  of  the  way, ' '  Dinny  said,  and  brushed 
the  others  aside. 

With  both  hands  inside  his  slouch  hat  he  seized 
the  prickly  leaf  firmly,  and  wrenched  it  away. 

The  overseer  jumped  in  the  air  like  a  kangaroo 
shot  in  the  tail,  and  made  ugly  faces,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  part  to  make  sure  the  operation  had  been 
performed. 

"  'Tis  off!  'tis  off!"  Dinny  said  with  cheerful 
assurance.  ' '  'Tis  there,  see ! ' '  and  he  pointed  to  the 
leaf  now  on  the  ground. 

Then  the  pain  in  the  wounded  shins  re-asserted 
itself,  and  the  overseer  swore  and  limped  about,  and 
sat  carefully  down  where  there  was  no  pear,  and  nursed 
his  limbs  and  groaned. 
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"What  th'  diwle  did  become  iv  th'  varmint?" 
Dinny  asked,  thinking  of  the  piebald  rat. 

The  others  started  discussing  him. 

" Get  on  with,  th' work  .  .  .  th' whole  damned 
lot  of  you ! ' '  the  overseer  broke  out,  recovering  himself 
a  little. 

The  men  separated,  and  searched  for  their  hoes, 
and  disputed  the  ownership  of  them,  and  after  swap- 
ping and  changing  about,  commenced  again. 

The  overseer  crawled  to  his  feet,  and  limped  to- 
wards Merton.  Merton  was  stabbing  a  pitch-fork  into 
loose  leaves  lying  about  the  ground,  and  throwing  them 
on  a  heap. 

'  *  You  're  to  blame  for  all  this, ' '  the  overseer  began 
bitterly. 

Merton  leaned  on  the  fork,  and  looked  at  the  over- 
seer with  a  clear,  humorous  eye. 

The  other  men  stopped  working  and  stared. 

"I'm  not  talking  to  any  of  you,"  the  overseer 
said,  snapping  his  hand  at  them.  They  took  the  hint 
and  began  working  again. 

"It's  not  the  first  time  nor  the  fifth  I  have  had 
to  speak  to  you,  Merton. ' ' 

Merton  gazed  thoughtfully  at  a  bunch  of  pear  that 
Ferguson  was  slashing  at. 

' '  An '  if  there 's  any  more ' ' 

A  large  black  snake  glided  silently  from  under 
Ferguson's  hoe. 

"Loo'  out,  Freddy!"  Merton  shouted;  "near 
your  feet ! ' ' 

Ferguson  sprang  back — so  did  the  overseer.    And 
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all  the  men  stopped  again  and  stared.  Some  of  them 
laughed.     They  all  thought  there  was  another  rat. 

Ferguson  aimed  blows  at  the  reptile  with  his  hoe, 
and  made  holes  in  the  earth. 

"Hit  him!"  the  overseer  shouted,  springing  fur- 
ther out  of  reach. 

Merton  stabbed  at  the  snake  with  his  pitch-fork, 
and  buried  the  prongs  in  the  ground. 

"Another  one!"  the  man  working  next  to  Fer- 
guson cried  out  excitedly,  dancing  about  and  raining 
blows  all  round  himself. 

The  other  men  rushed  over. 

Merton  stabbed  at  his  snake  again,  and  it  wriggled 
across  the  prongs  of  the  fork. 

"Look  out!"  he  shouted  wildly,  and  tossed  the 
reptile  high  in  the  air  above  their  heads.  The  men 
swore,  and  dropped  their  hoes,  and  scattered.  The 
overseer,  who  was  directly  under  the  falling  serpent, 
jumped  backwards,  and  fell  across  a  bed  of  pear,  and 
gasped  "Hell!"  He  seemed  to  think  the  snake  was 
falling  on  him,  too,  and  lashed  out  with  his  feet  and 
hands,  and  covered  himself  from  top  to  bottom  with 
prickles.  But  the  snake  didn't  fall  on  the  overseer. 
Merton  dexterously  caught  it  on  the  fork,  and,  with  a 
cheerful  shout,  heaved  it  after  the  men,  who  scattered 
again,  and  swore  more.  Then  one  of  them  attacked  it 
in  the  open  with  a  hoe,  and  put  an  end  to  it. 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  Merton  said  sympatheti- 
cally, taking  charge  of  the  unhappy  overseer,  and 
becoming  his  benefactor,   "you're  covered  with  the 
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things!     They're  in  your  eyes!     All  over  yon, 


*'B-last  you!"  the   overseer  spluttered   angrily. 
* '  Clear  out !     Get  out  of  here ! ' ' 

Merton  retired,  and  started  chopping. 
Then,  along  with  Dinny,  the  overseer  limped  off 
to  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  he  took  off  his  clothes, 
and  lay  shivering,  while  Dinny  greased  him  all  over 
with  fistfuls  of  wet  sand  and  mud,  and  rubbed  it  into 
his  skin  to  kill  the  prickles. 


The  overseer  didn't  dismiss  Merton.  He  called 
the  men  together  in  the  evening,  and  told  them  that 
pear-eutting  was  a  black's  game,  and  went  away  him- 
self. 


A  NOTE  FROM  MARY. 

OUR  school  is  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  A  big 
building  it  is,  and  holds  a  great  many  people. 
It's  made  of  stringy  bark.  There's  a  door  in  it 
and  three  calico  windows.  A  piece  of  board  with 
"SCHOOL"  marked  on  it  is  fixed  on  the  roof  over  the 
door.  Father  had  the  board  put  up ;  he  thought  per- 
haps someone  might  mistake  it  for  a  hotel.  Father  is 
on  the  committee.  Rose  Ann  Crowe  is  the  teacher; 
but  she  doesn't  get  anything  for  teaching.  Her  father 
gets  it.  She  gets  out  of  peeling  the  potatoes  and 
cutting  wood  and  work  like  that,  at  home. 

We  have  dances  in  the  school  sometimes,  and  last 
week  there  was  a  play  got  up.  Sandy  McCallum  got 
it  up.  It  was  his  own  composing.  "In  Australia'' 
was  the  name  of  it,  and  it  was  splendid.  They  learned 
to  act  it  in  Crowe 's  barn  at  night.  A  big  crowd  rolled 
up  to  see  it  when  it  was  staged.  Some  came  from  the 
Rocky,  some  from  Prosperity,  some  from  Grurney's — 
from  everywhere  they  came. 

Old  Riley  was  on  the  door,  and  Jim  Smith  shifted 
the  scenery  and  looked  after  the  lights. 
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There  were  twelve  lights — big,  fat  lamps  that 
flared  like  fires.  At  eight  o  'clock  the  play  commenced, 
and  Jim  blew  all  the  lights  out,  except  those  wanted 
on  the  stage.  The  smell  of  burnt  fat  was  terrible, 
and  drove  everyone  out.  But  they  came  in  again. 
It  must  have  been  very  old  fat.  Rose  Ann  played  an 
overture  on  the  concertina,  and  the  curtain  was  lifted. 
The  curtain  was  not  a  picturesque  one.  It  was  made 
out  of  bags  that  were  stained  with  brine  and  prickly- 
pear  juice,  and  did  not  look  artistic.  When  it  was 
up,  though,  after  a  lot  of  pulling,  the  bark  humpy 
that  was  on  the  stage  was  quite  real.  And  the  people 
laughed  at  Patsy  Riley  lying  on  his  stomach  in  front 
of  it,  poking  his  tongue  out  at  a  goauna;  a  live  one 
tied  to  a  peg.  Sandy  McCallum  was  dressed  in  old 
clothes,  and  he  had  to  pretend  to  hammer  Patsy,  and 
when  he  rushed  at  Patsy  with  a  hoe,  Patsy  ran  into 
the  humpy,  and  it  all  fell  down  on  him,  and  somehow 
the  goanna  got  away  and  went  among  the  people.  All 
the  women  sang  out  and  jumped  up  on  the  seats,  and 
the  men  aimed  kicks  at  it.  But  there  was  no  light, 
and  the  goanna  crawled  up  on  a  window  and  dropped 
down  the  other  side  on  Goostrey's  dog,  and  bit  it  on 
the  back;  then  climbed  a  tree  before  anyone  could 
secure  it.  But  the  play  went  on  without  its  goanna, 
and  was  a  great  success. 


VILLIAM  BRANDT  RELATES  HIS  QUEENS- 
LANDIC   EXPERIENCE. 

IT  vas  in  der  year  eighdeen  hundhert  und  sigty  four 
dot  I  landed  in  dis  golony.  Dere  v£is  altergedder 
about  tirty  of  us  young  Sherman  poys.  Fine 
powerful  shaps  ve  all,  too,  vas  at  dat  dime.  Ve  vas 
brought  all  from  Shermany  under  engagement  to  vork 
in  de  golony  for  dree  years  at  tventy  pounds  a  year, 
and  by  shingo  ve  dought  it  vas  a  fine  vage,  too. 

Veil  ve  vas  taken  along  to  a  sugar  plantation  on 
de  river  bank  shust  bedween  Brisbane  and  Ipswich, 
and  dere  ve  vas  stardet.  Mine  vord,  dat  plantation 
vas  sholly  hard  vork;  sveat  ran  down  us  like  vater. 
It  vas  yaeker  like  der  teufel  all  day;  and  at  night  ve 
all  vas  lodged  on  a  hulk  dat  vas  anchored  in  der  river 
vere  ve  stay  till  it  vas  mornin'  again.  Not  von  vas 
allowed  to  leave  der  ship;  but  dot  overseer  he  vent 
avay  efery  night.  Alvays  he  vent  ashore  by  a 
voodden  landing,  vitch  he  pull  after  him  to  de  bank, 
and  dere  ve  vas  all  left  like  lions  in  dat  cage. 

Ve  vas  all  sholly  coves,  full  of  fun  and  mischief, 
and  de  noise  ve  make  on  dat  poat  dem  nights  vas 
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most  deriffic.  Ve  cooee  and  yell  on  de  vater  like  a 
quandidy  of  vild  animals. 

Von  bright  moonlight  night,  vile  de  overseer  vas 
avay,  I  see  a  small  poat  tied  to  de  pank  shust  aboud 
forty  yards  avay.  It  vould  hold  aboud  six.  **Mine 
vord,"  I  tells  myself,  "here's  a  shoke.  Who's  on  for 
a  pull  ? "  I  says,  and  off  goes  aboud  half  a  dozen  shaps. 

Ve  must  have  vent  a  vast  number  of  miles  down 
dat  river  in  no  time.  De  tide  vas  vid  us,  yer  know, 
and,  by  shimny,  how  ve  did  pull ! 

At  last  ve  come  to  a  gread  pig  island,  and  oud  ve 
shumps.  I  don 't  know  vat  de  place  vas  call,  but  it  vas 
full  of  derrible  long  dry  grass  and  drees.  Ve  stayed 
a  vile  to  spell ;  den  ve  set  it  all  on  fire  and  cleared  back. 
Lort,  how  dat  fire  go  up !  Ven  ve  look  pack  and  see 
dem  flames  rise  high  and  higher,  it  tought  me  of 
Napoleon  ven  he  vas  runnin'  avay  from  Moscow.  But 
pulling  dot  poat  back  vos  most  frightful.  Der  tide 
vas  against  us  this  time,  und  it  vas  shust  all  ve  could 
do  to  get  along.  Ve  tugged  and  tugged  at  dem  oars, 
till  ve  tought  dey  must  break,  an'  de  sveat  dot  rub  oud 
of  us  nearly  fill  her  oop.  Ve  didn  't  know  how  glad  ve 
vas  to  get  back. 

De  overseer  soon  find  oud  our  leetle  game,  tho'; 
und  a  veek  afder  dot  ve  vas  removed  about  tirty  miles 
through  de  bush  on  to  de  Logan,  vere  dere  vas  a  con- 
tract to  clear  drees.  Dis  vas  our  first  time  in  der  bush, 
and  by  Shove  it  vas  a  vilderness.  Here  ve  vas  put 
in  gangs  of  seven  und  eight  und  set  to  vork.  De  humpy 
vere  ve  sleep  und  had  meals  vas  a  eomeecal  place.  It 
vas  made  of  two  vails  of  large  logs  vide  at  der  bottom 
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and  rolled  up  togedder  till  they  meet  at  the  top,  und 
vas  a  very  long  place.  Dere  vas  nodding  only  drees 
iind  scrub  to  be  seen  for  miles.  It  vas  a  hell  of  coun- 
dry  altergedder. 

Der  third  night  ve  vas  at  de  Logan  I  vas  shust 
goin'  out  of  that  humpy  ven  I  heard  a  shtrange  noise 
dat  I  never  heerd  pef ore.  * '  Quark !  quark ! "  it  vent, 
und  shust  then  I  see  someding  run  like  de  vind  up  a 
dree  dat  vas  shtanding  by. 

''I  must  see  vat  kind  of  a  vild  animal  dot  is,"  I 
says.  For  a  long  time  then  I  look  up  dat  dree  till 
my  neck  was  tired,  but  I  couldn't  see  him  yet.  Dere 
vas  a  couple  of  axes  layin '  dere,  and  two  of  us  shtarted 
at  dat  dree.  It  Avas  a  regular  yiant  of  a  one,  too.  Ve 
couldn't  put  our  arms  roun'  him.  Veil,  ve  vired  in 
and  belted  avay  for  a  long  vile.  He  vas  an  ironbark, 
and  my  vord  a  tough  feller.  Shop !  shop !  vent  dem 
axes  on  each  side  of  him  so  quick  as  ever  ve  could  make 
dem  go.  At  last  he  give  a  crack — den  anudder — and 
down  he  vent  wid  one  derrific  grash  righd  across  the 
end  of  dat  humpy. 

Mine  golly,  dere  vas  drouble  den !  Dem  fellows 
leave  that  humpy  in  a  most  vonderful  state.  They 
didn't  know  vat  had  happened  yet.  They  couldn't 
make  it  all  oud  for  a  vile. 

' '  Look  oud,  shaps ! "  I  says ;  '  *  dere  is  a  vild  animal 
up  this  dree ;  I  vant  ter  get  him. ' '  Dey  saw  then  vat 
vas  the  matter,  and  for  some  leetle  considerable  time 
vent  demselves  into  vild  beasts,  and  svear  at  me  in 
Sherman  till  I  could  see  that  vild  animal  no  more.  Dot 
vas  all  right. 
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Afder  vorkin'  dem  gangs  for  some  veeks  I  vas 
gettin'  on  pretty  smart.  De  boss  of  our  gang  he  vas 
English,  und  ven  he  showed  me  anyding  I  vas  like  a 
parrot.  Yer  know,  I  vas  angshus  to  learn  everyding. 
Von  day  he  said  to  me : 

"Veil,  you  musd  be  a  fool  vorkin'  here  for  twenty 
pound  a  year  ven  yer  could  make  a  pound  a  veek  and 
tucker. ' ' 

"Look  here,"  I  shys,  "I  have  been  tinkin'  like 
dot  myself,  and  I  am  goin'  to  clear.  Some  night  T 
will  go  righd  avay,  and  von't  be  seen  here  some  more." 

"Don't  you,"  he  says, 

I  dells  him  I  am  determined,  and  nodding  vill 
shtop  me. 

Ven  he  sees  I  mean  vot  I  says,  he  tells  me  dot  if 
I  go  not  to  take  any  more  wid  me. 

A  couple  of  more  days  go  py,  and  I  says  to  my 
mate,  "Phil,  I  is  goin'  to  run  away.  'Tis  all  tam 
nonsense  vorkin  for  twenty  pound  a  year  ven  ve  could 
make  a  pound  a  veek  and  tucker." 

"Veil,  den,"  says  Phil,  "I'm  off,  too";  and  an- 
oder  shap  called  Yack  Lynch  said  he  vould  go,  too, 
likewise. 

"Dot  vill  be  enough,  den,"  I  says;  "no  more  then 
dree,  or  the  game  vill  get  upsit." 

Everyding  vas  soon  ready,  and  von  night  at  twelve 
o'clock,  mid  our  svags  'pon  our  packs,  ve  all  go  avay. 

By  Yorge !  more  drouble  shtarted  dat  ve  had  not 
yet  thought  about.  Werry  soon  ve  was  in  de  tick  of 
a  big  scrub.  It  vas  a  derrible  time  altergedder.  I 
had  von  box  air  of  matches  dot  I  dake  from  the  camp, 
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and  ve  shtrike  dem  eferyone,  but  ve  could  make  not 
some  progress. 

"Oh,  veil,  poys,"  I  says,  "dere  is  nodding  for 
it ;  ve  vill  have  to  go  pack  and  camp  outside  the  fence. ' ' 
Pack  we  goes  agen  and  camped  at  the  edge  of  dot  scrub, 
shust  not  so  far  avay  from  de  humpy.  In  de  mornin' 
ve  vas  off  shust  pefore  ve  could  see.  Dere  vas  enough 
tucker  in  de  plankets  to  last  for  von  day.  Ve  got  py 
the  scrub,  and  efery  minet  ve  keep  lookin'  back  to  see 
if  dat  overseer  vas  afder  us.  The  tree  of  us  vas  yoUy 
pig  shtrong  shaps,  and  ve  made  up  our  minds  ter- 
gedder  dat  if  he  vould  come  afder  us  ve  vould  give 
him  a  yoUy  good  hammering.  So  ve  vould,  too,  mine 
vord! 

All  dat  day  ve  valked  like  horses  through  dat  bush, 
and  hadn't  found  a  road  yet.  At  last  it  vas  gettin' 
dark,  and  ve  vas  comin'  to  a  creek.  A  most  enormous 
gum  dree  vas  growin '  py  the  bank,  so  I  dells  my  mates 
ve  vill  camp  under  him  for  dot  night. 

Ve  vas  off  agen  by  sun  break,  and  py  Shorge,  ve 
valk  agen  dat  day  mit  them  svags.  Gracious!  I 
taught  me  dere  vas  gold  in  mine,  he  vas  getting  so 
heavy. 

All  day  ve  followed  dot  creet ;  I  dink  ve  must  have 
crossed  it  a  hundhred  dimes.  I  vas  sure  ve  had 
tramped  sigsty  miles.  Shust  ven  it  vas  gettin'  sun- 
down, and  ve  vas  all  of  us  dead  beat,  I  looks  ahead  a 
bit.  "Goot  Lort,  shaps!"  I  says,  ''dere  is  dot  same 
werry  dree  ve  sleep  under  last  night.  Vere  have  ve 
been?" 

My  mates  dey  all  shtare  mit  dere  mouths  at  that 
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dree,  and  couldn  't  make  him  ond.  It  vas  him  all  righd, 
tho'.  So  ve  drows  our  svags  down  and  shleep  under 
him  von  more  nights. 

The  tucker  bag  vas  run  short  now,  and  ve  vas 
begin  to  see  some  more  drouble.  There  vas  blenty  of 
flour,  tho',  yet,  and  I  dink  I  vould  make  a  yonny  cake. 
It  vas  an  awful  job,  and  the  oberation  vas  derrible. 
De  odder  two  shaps  hold  a  handkerchief  by  the  corners 
vile  I  mix  up  the  flour  in  him.  To  get  that  dough  off 
my  fingers  vas  de  teufel.  It  shtick  like  glue  to  efery- 
ding,  and  vouldn't  come  off  that  handkerchief,  so  I 
put  de  lot  in  the  billy  and  boils  dem  all.  Mine  vord, 
it  went  high ! 

The  next  day  ve-shogs  along,  and  ven  nearly  two 
o'clock  ve  sees  a  house.  By  Shove,  vasn't  ve  glad  that 
dime !     It  done  our  eyes  goot  to  see  dot  house. 

"Come  on,"  I  says;  "ve  vill  go  over  and  ask  for  a 
feed." 

Over  ve  goes  and  drows  down  our  svags  on  the 
grass.  A  voman  comes  to  the  door,  and  I  dells  her  as 
veil  as  I  could  that  ve  vant  tucker.  She  soon  under- 
stand, and  give  us  a  yoUy  good  blow  oud.  Ve  vas 
werry  sorry  to  leave  that  place,  but  ve  must  get  along. 
Yust  then  ve  loose  Yack  Lynch.  He  vas  a  cute  bloke, 
uud  didn't  like  valkin'  them  roads,  so  he  stay  pehind, 
and  hired  mit  de  farmer.  Ve  never  see  him  since. 
Ven  ve  leave  there  vas  a  loosern  paddock,  and  ve  vas 
goin'  to  make  a  short  cut.  Ve  vas  yirst  getting  trew, 
ven  a  man  mid  a  gun  come  runnin'  like  a  deemun. 

"Py  doonder!"  he  says,  "if  you  don't  got  oud 
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of  mine  loosern  paddick  I  vill  plow  your  prains  oud 
for  you." 

Ve  shoUy  soon  got  back  ven  ve  see  dot  gun. 

Dot  day  ve  come  to  Ipswich.  At  first  ve  didn't 
know  vedder  to  vent  in  de  town,  cause  ve  tought,  as 
ve  run  avay,  all  de  peleecemen  vould  be  afder  us. 

"Anyhow,  poys,"  I  says,  "ve  must  shance  it," 
and  in  ve  goes.  It  vas  alrighd;  no  one  vas  dere,  und 
nopody  take  any  nodice  of  us  at  all.  Ve  vas  dinkin' 
to  ask  for  some  vork  in  Ipswich,  but  shange  our  minds. 
I  dink  ve  shange  our  minds  dem  times  more  ofen  than 
ve  shange  our  socks. 

Two  or  dree  days  more  and  ve  reach  Fassifern — 
dat  vas  Misther  Veinholt's  station.  Ve  soon  make  our 
minds  up,  and  ask  for  a  yob.  Veinholt,  he  vas  in  his 
office  yust  then,  and  he  could  speak  Sherman  veil.  He 
ask  us  in  Sherman,  "Vot  you  vant?" 

I  ask  him  if  there  is  any  shance  of  a  yob.  He 
scratch  his  head  for  a  long  vile,  and  says : 

' '  Veil,  there  is  a  lot  of  shaps  lookin '  for  vork  now. 
Vot  can  you  do?     Can  you  garden? 

"Yes;  oh,  yes!" 

"Shepperd?" 

"Yes." 

My  mate  Phil  vas  a  gardener,  but  neider  of  us  vas 
a  shepperd;  but  you  know  ve  vasn't  going  to  lose  a  yob 
because  ve  don'  could  do  it. 

"Oh,  veil,"  Veinholt  says,  "I  might  take  you  on." 

"How  much  vill  you  give?"  I  ask  him. 

Agen  he  scratch  his  head  for  a  long  biece.     "Veil, 
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you  know,"  he  says,  "vages  is  very  low  shust  now.  I 
vill  give  you  £28  a  year." 

''Golly!  dat  vas  not  enouf,"  I  says  to  Phil. 
' '  Better  ve  had  not  run  avay  at  all. ' ' 

"No,"  I  dells  him;  "dot  is  too  leetle;  ve  von't 
take  it." 

Afder  anodder  vile  he  say  he  vill  give  tirty. 

Ve  vas  nearly  takin'  tirty,  but  ve  tought  ve  vould 
have  one  more  dry. 

"Veil,  I  vill  tell  you  vat  I  will  do  mid  you,"  he 
says.  "I  vill  give  you  £38  for  twelve  munce,  and  not 
von  penny  more." 

"All  righd,"  ve  dells  him,  "ve  vill  take  dot." 

"Vitch  of  you  is  the  gardener?"  he  ask, 

Phil  say  he  is. 

"All  righd." 

"And  you"  (dat  vas  me,  Villiam  Brandt)  "is  de 
shepperd  ? ' ' 

"Yah,"  I  say. 

Next  mornin'  I  find  mineself  aboud  twelve  mile 
from  that  station  mid  two  tousand  sheep.  It  vas 
derrible  vork.  Dem  days  went  by  like  years.  I  never 
see  a  vite  man  for  munce.  Efery  day  I  let  them  sheep 
go  from  the  yard,  den  lay  mineself  down  under  a  dree 
and  shleep  all  the  time.  How  I  never  lose  dem  all 
eferyone  I  don't  could  never  know.  I  dells  mineself, 
if  I  stick  to  dis  yob  long  I  vill  soon  go  mad. 

Von  day  the  overseer  he  come  oud. 

"Veil,  Villiam,"  he  says,  "how  are  yer  gettin' 
on?" 

"Don't  like  dis  yob  at  all,"  I  dells  him.     "Can't 
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you  give  me  someding  else — shopping  down  drees  or 
anyding.  Vy,  I'm  oud  here  in  de  bush  shust  like  a 
sapige — dere  is  no  von  to  talk  mid.  Already  I  forget 
me  vot  leetle  English  I  know,  and  soon  I  von't  talk 
some  Sherman." 

He  only  laugh, 

Efery  day  vent  by  shust  the  same.  I  alvays  had 
nodding  but  salt  yunk  and  damper  ter  ead.  Von  day 
I  thought  me  I  vould  have  some  fresh  mead ;  so  I  vent 
me  in  de  yard  ven  the  sheep  was  all  dere  and  caught 
a  fine  pig  fat  vedder — de  best  feller  in  dot  flock.  I 
soon  had  him  dead  and  hangin'  in  the  hut  like  it  vas 
a  butcher's  shop.  Dot  night  I  had  me  a  gerreat  feed. 
Ven  the  overseer  come  oud  agen,  he  count  them  sheep 
twice. 

"All  right,  Villiam,"  he  say;  "but  dere  is  von 
missing. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  ead  dat  feller,"  I  dells  him. 

"Vot?"  he  says. 

"I  ead  him." 

"By  Shove!"  he  tells  me,  "don't  ead  any  more." 

Afder  dat  he  says: 

"Dere  is  anodder  shap  comin'  to  shepperd,  Vil- 
liam ;  ve  vant  you  at  the  station. ' ' 

Mine  geracious,  I  vas  glad  to  hear  dat  news! 

Next  mornin'  I  had  me  up  pefore  it  vas  day,  and 
vas  sittin'  on  mine  svag  outside  de  hut  vaitin'  for  dat 
shap  ter  come.  Ven  I  see  him  a  long  vay  off,  I  picks 
up  mine  planket  und  vas  gone. 

Dere  vas  no  more  shepperdin '  for  Villiam  Brandt. 


CHARLEY'S    YARN. 

WE  were  camped  on  the  Bogan — four  of  us.  We 
had  finished  tea,  and  were  lying  on  our 
blankets,  yarning  and  smoking,  and  lazily 
watching  the  stars.  The  moon  came  slowly  up  over 
the  gloomy  timber,  and  blazed  on  the  surface  of  the 
big  water-hole. 

Each  of  us,  excepting  Charley,  had  told  a  yarn, 
and  a  silence  set  in — a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
steady  puffing  of  pipes.  Charley  wasn't  a  smoker, 
nor  a  talker — he  was  the  chump,  the  "green"  one 
of  the  party,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  acted  charitably  to- 
wards him  on  that  account. 

Miller  lazily  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and 
proposed  that  Charley  tell  a  yarn.  He  never  expected 
that  Charley  would.  Neither  did  we.  We  grinned 
in  silence,  and  smoked  harder. 

Charley,  who  had  been  sitting  on  his  blanket  ail 
the  while,  shook  his  head  and  grinned,  too. 

"Might  as  well,"  Miller  said  playfully. 

"Only  know  one,"  Charley  said,  "an'  it's  true." 

The  rest  of  us  sat  up  to  look  at  Charley. 
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"All  the  better,"  Miller  said,  kicking  Smith  on 
the  leg ;  ' '  that 's  the  kind  we  like. ' ' 

Charley  grinned  and  shuffled  about. 

"Go  on,"  Smith  said  encouragingly. 

Charley  began: 

"I  was  only  a  young  fellow  at  the  time."  Then 
he  stopped. 

"Well?"  Miller  said.     "Well?" 

"Quite  a  kid,"  Charley  continued.  "We  was  all 
workin'  for  Brown  up  North  Queensland,  and  we  were 
out  on  the  station  by  ourselves.  I  can  remember  the 
humpy  we  lived  in  just  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday. 
And  me  father  and  mother,  and  me  brothers  and  me 
sister,  I  can  see  them  now ! ' ' 

Tears  came  into  Charley's  eyes,  and  we  stopped 
grinning, 

"The  blacks  was  terrible  bad,"  he  went  on,  mas- 
tering his  emotion,  "and  used  to  kill  the  cattle  and  th' 
sheep.  And  we  were  very  frightened  of  them.  One 
morning  early  they  came  and  yelled  round  the  house, 
an'  I  remember  how  father  jumped  up;  an'  I  remem- 
ber, too,  how  they  shoved  the  door  down,  and  rushed 
in  with  tomahawks.  Poor  Dad!  They  killed  him 
first,  and  he  fell  in  the  front  room." 

Charley  paused  again,  and  passed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes.     Our  hearts  went  out  to  him. 

He  proceeded: 

"The  way  mother  screamed  is  always  in  me  ears. 
It's  in  them  now!  They  killed  her  in  the  bed.  An' 
me  sister  and  me  brother,  it  was  awful  how  they  died ! 
I  was  the  only  one  that  got  away.     A  black  gin  saw 
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me  in  the  bed,  and  she  picked  me  up  and  ran  with  me 
to  the  edge  of  a  scrub,  hugging  me  close  to  her  all 
the  time.  She  meant  to  keep  me  for  herself.  But 
when  the  blacks  had  burnt  the  house,  they  came  to  the 
scrub  where  we  were.  They  talked  angrily  to  the  old 
gin  when  they  saw  me,  but  she  held  me  tight.  Then 
two  of  them  took  me  from  her,  and,  each  taking  hold 
of  a  leg  of  me,  swung  me  round  and  round  to  throw 
me  over  the  top  of  a  tree.     It  was  awful!" 

He  paused  again,  and  we  could  see  how  pale  he 
was.     Poor  old  Charley! 

"But  the  others  stopped  them,"  he  renewed, 
* '  and  they  threw  me  on  the  ground  same  as  they  would 
a  kangaroo  rat.  Then  they  gathered  up  all  the  dead 
wood  about,  and  stacked  it  in  a  heap  round  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  placed  me  on  the  top  of  it  and  set  fire 
to  it.  I'll  never  forget  that  fire.  It  burned  up  all 
round  and  in  blue  flames,  and  forked  tongues  shot  up 
at  me." 

He  stopped  again.  We  waited.  Charley  lay  back 
and  gazed  at  the  sky. 

"But  you  haven't  finished?"  Miller  said.  "Did- 
n't the  fire  burn  you,  man?" 

Charley  raised  himself  slowly. 

"No,  it  didn't,"  he  said.  "/  was  too  green  1o 
hum." 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

HE  was  unfolding  some  tucker  from  his  swag,  and 
making  profane  remarks  to  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  sheep  which  floated  calmly  in  the  water- 
hole  from  which  he  had  filled  his  billy,  when  a  stranger 
rode  up. 

''Good-day,  mate,"  he  said,  and,  after  a  pause, 
"Have  a  bit  t'  eat?" 

"I'll  take  a  pint  of  tea,"  said  the  stranger,  and 
got  off  his  horse.  Then  rolling  a  stone  over  to  sit  on, 
he  asked  the  other,  "Where  are  you  bound?" 

"Heard  old  Tyson  wanted  a  fencer — goin'  up 
t'  see.     This  is  his  run  we're  on  now,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes"  (blowing  the  hot  tea). 

"The  miserable  old  hound!  B'lieve  he'd  skin  a 
crow  for  his  hide  and  stew  him  for  the  drippin'. 
Wonder,  if  he  came  along  here  now,  would  he  strip 
and  rescue  that  monkey  for  the  wool?  And  he's  a 
native,  too — that 's  the  part  that  hurts  me !  They  say 
he's  ugly,  too — got  a  face  like  a  broken  fire-brand. 
Have  some  more  tea,  mate?" 
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"No  more,  thanks."    And  he  stranger  mounted 
and  left. 


The  fencer  arrived  at  the  station,  and  threw  down 
his  swag  on  the  verandah  of  the  store,  in  front  on 
which  his  friend  of  the  day  before  was  standing. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "What  the  devil  are  you 
doing  here?  In  before  me  for  the  job,  eh?  Thought 
that  was  your  game  yesterday." 

Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  tramped  in. 

"Storekeeper,  I've  come  to  see  about  a  job  o' 
fencin'." 

"Yes." 

"Any  show?" 

"Ask  Mr.  Tyson."         ^ 

"Where  is  he?"  '" 

"There  on  the  verandah." 

"H !"  (whispers)  "yer  don't  say  so!" 


DINNY  DELANEY'S   INDUSTRY. 

^^T^INNY"  DELANEY  {Daniel,  he  was  chris- 
X-/  tened)  was  a  long,  lazy,  useless  individual 
after  the  style  of  Dan  Rudd.  Their  am- 
bitions, their  tastes  and  talents  were  identical;  but  in 
dissimulation  and  "wayA  that  were  dark"  Dinny 
could  lose  Dan  easily.  He  had  forgotten  more 
roguery  than  ever  Dan  learned.  Dinny  was  Dan's 
tutor.  He  taught  him  to  "battle" — to  lie  profitably 
and  interestingly,  and  to  live  and  enjoy  life  without 
working. 

Dinny  was  a  philosopher.  He  studied  human 
nature,  and  reckoned  the  world  was  mostly  made  up 
of  mugs,  and  that  the  Lord  created  mugs  for  the  use 
of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  class,  just  as  He 
did  horses  and  sheep-dogs. 

Dinny,  himself,  was  of  the  intelligent  class.  Peo- 
ple sometimes  spoke  well  of  Dinny;  said  there  was  a 
lot  in  him.  They  envied  him  his  brains,  and  won- 
dered why  a  fellow  like  him  didn't  make  better  use  of 
his  head. 

Dinny  had  brains.      He  was  brimful  of  natural 
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gifts,  but— as  with  a  bad  conscience — he  concealed 
them. 

When  his  wife's  people  turned  him  out  of 
(their)  house  and  home,  though,  and  cast  him  penni- 
less upon  the  world,  and  libelled  and  belittled  him  to 
the  neighbours,  then  his  ability  shaped  and  showed 
itself.  Lazy  and  useless  no  longer,  he  wore  a  watch 
and  owned  a  horse  and  saddle  the  first  week  out. 

"Can  make  stacks  o'  money,"  Dinny  said  to  Dan, 
"if  on'y  I  find  th'  right  cove  to  work  an  idea  o'  mine 
I've  been  thinkin'  o'  for  years.  .  .  .  Twenty 
thousand  in  it  inside  a  year,  if  there's  a  bob."  And 
he  went  into  details.  But  Dan  shook  his  head  and 
whistled.  (Dan  respected  the  police.  Dan  was  not 
a  criminal.) 

Then  one  day  Dinny  disappeared  from  Saddletop, 
and  left  Queensland,  and  was  never  thought  of  any 
more. 

Four  years  passed. 

Dinny  returned  to  his  native  land,  returned  in  a 
first-class  railway  carriage,  smoking  big  cigars,  his 
luggage  in  leather  bags,  and  with  all  outward  signs  of 
a  gentleman  in  prosperous  circumstances  upon  him. 
Dinny  had  risen  in  the  world.  He  was  a  new  man. 
His  name  wasn't  Dinny  any  longer.  'Twas  James — 
James  Richardson. 

Dinny  didn't  call  at  Saddletop  (his  home)  ;  he 
went  to  Brisbane,  where  all  the  big  business  people  go, 
and  put  up  at  an  obscure  hotel  in  a  back  street.  Dinny 
was  not  proud;  prosperity  hadn't  spoilt  him.     Like 
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Tyson  he  avoided  society ;  his  mind  was  all  on  his  busi- 
ness. A  good  business  it  was,  too.  He  engaged  a  cab 
and  drove  to  the  Lands  Office,  and  made  loud  in- 
quiries about  land — good  agricultural  land — land  that 
he  hadn't  any  idea  of  acquiring,  or  even  looking  at. 
The  Lands  officials  fell  over  their  stools  and  hustled 
each  other  finding  good  country  for  Dinny.  A  rich 
customer  from  Victoria  didn't  adorn  the  office  every 
morning. 

Dinny  thought  Goomburra  or  Mount  Russell  Es- 
tate might  fill  the  bill— he  wasn  't  sure ;  he  would  have 
a  look  at  them;  and,  loaded  with  information  and 
maps,  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  where,  sprawling 
on  a  bed,  his  partner  (an  amiable  person  named  John- 
son) awaited  him. 

"Go  on  th'  land,  young  man,"  Dinny  said,  with 
emphasis,  to  Johnson,  throwing  the  roll  of  maps  he 
carried  in  his  hand  hard  at  the  brick  wall ;  "Go  on  the 
land." 

Johnson  chuckled  cheerfully,  and  reaching  for  his 
coat,  took  from  the  pocket  of  it  a  railway  time-table. 
He  was  a  calm-looking  man,  Johnson. 

"Leaves  Toogoom  7.30  p.m.,"  he  read  aloud; 
"arrives  Greenbank  8.47." 

"Sooner  we  get  to  work,  then,  now,"  Dinny  re- 
joined, "th' better." 

The  partner  nodded. 

"Everything's  serene,"  he  added,  closing  a  huge 
leather  bag  that  contained  clothes  and  things  belong- 
ing to  the  hotel. 

The  evening  following,  Johnson  in  a  casual  way 
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entered  the  train  that  left  Toogoom  for  Stanthorpe, 
and  joined  Dinny — the  sole  occupant  of  a  first-class 
carriage.  They  were  strangers  to  each  other  till  the 
train  started ;  then  they  became  fast  friends  again  and 
talked  trade. 

"No  letters  or  anything  in  your  bag,  's  there?" 
Johnson  said. 

Dinny  shook  his  head  and  gave  a  smile. 

"Not  me,"  he  answered 

"Nor  about  you,  anywhere?" 

Dinny  shook  his  head  again. 

Johnson  sat  back  and  admired  Dinny. 

Several  small  sidings  were  passed. 

"This  is  her,"  Dinny  said,  as  the  train  slackened 
speed  to  stop  at  Greenbank,  the  place  where  all  the 
cheese  comes  from.  A  stationmaster  swinging  a  red 
light,  a  forlorn-looking  person  in  shirt  sleeves,  and 
some  dogs,  were  on  the  platform.  The  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were  away  laying  poison  for  'possums. 

A  farmer's  wife  with  two  children  alighted,  and 
the  train  moved  again. 

"Now  fer  it!"  Dinny  said,  straightening  himself 
up. 

He  opened  the  carriage  door,  stood  on  the  step  a 
moment,  said  ' '  Look  after  y  'self, ' '  to  Johnson,  glanced 
along  the  train,  then  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground, 
and  proceeded  cautiously  along  the  line. 

Dinny  had  never  been  employed  on  a  railway-line, 
but  he  understood  trains.  He  had  been  dropping  off 
trains  for  four  years.  Johnson,  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders protruding  from  a  window,  grinned  contentedly; 
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then  remained  in  contemplation.  Telegraph  poles 
flashed  by  in  grey  streaks;  farms,  ridges,  and  belts  of 
timber  were  dimly  outlined  in  the  night. 

The  engine  whistled  again.  Johnson  roused  him- 
self. He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  became 
agitated.  Johnson  was  a  man  with  a  lot  of  emotion. 
He  took  it  all  from  his  father.  He  was  an  undertaker. 
Johnson  signalled  and  called  wildly  to  the  station- 
master. 

' '  A  man  fell  out  o '  here ! "  he  cried ;  ' '  fell  out  the 
carriage — tumbled  clean  through  this  damn  door." 

The  guard,  hearing  the  commotion,  came  along. 
Guards  are  not  so  cautious  as  policemen. 

"He  was  standing  just  here,"  Johnson  explained 
excitedly,  indicating  the  position,  "and  was  strapping 
that  bag"  (he  delivered  Dinny's  abandoned  property 
a  kick).  "The  strap  broke,  and  he  overbalanced 
against  the  door,  and  it  flew  open,  and  out  he  went. 
.  .  .  .  Don't  know  who  he  was.  He  was  here 
when  I  got  in.     My  Heavens ! ' ' 

The  train  went  on,  and  the  stationmaster  sat  and 
worked  hard  at  the  telegraph  instrument. 

The  officer  at  Greenbank  perused  his  tape,  looked 
at  it  again,  made  an  exclamation,  snapped  up  a  lamp, 
rushed  away  to  procure  some  spirits,  then  hurried 
along  the  line. 

Quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  platform  he  came  upon 
Dinny.  Unfortunate  Dinny !  There  he  was  coiled  up 
for  dead — with  all  his  best  clothes  on,  too.  A  few 
yards  from  the  rails  he  lay  prostrate,  doubled  up  as 
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though  he  had  been  rammed  into  a  gun  and  fired  at  a 
tree. 

"Are  y'  hurt,  mister?"  the  S.M.  asked  in  a  sub- 
dued voice  that  trembled  with  apprehension. 

No  answer. 

''Poor  devil!"  the  S.M.  moaned;  then  knelt  down 
and  placed  his  ear  close  to  Dinny's  mouth.  Dinny 
emitted  just  enough  breath  to  convince  his  benefactor 
that  there  was  yet  hope.  Dinny  was  not  a  man  to  dis- 
courage a  good  cause. 

The  officer  raised  Dinny 's  head  tenderly  and  poked 
the  neck  of  the  whisky  flask  between  his  teeth.  Dinny 
didn't  resist.  He  drank  feebly.  He  drank  some 
more.  He  would  joyously  have  swilled  the  lot  but  for 
a  resolution  he  made  in  the  firm's  interest  never  to 
overdo  things  during  business  hours.  The  stimulant 
seemed  to  revive  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  closed 
them  again.     Dinny  was  bad. 

"Are  you  a  married  man?"  inquired  the  anxious 
attendant. 

"N-no!"  (faintly). 

"Have  you  any  friends?" 

"N-no." 

"Poor  devil!" 

A  "special"  with  a  doctor  on  board  steamed  into 
Greenbank,  and  Dinny,  to  all  appearances  a  corpse,  was 
lifted  into  the  van  and  taken  back  to  Toogoom  and 
placed  in  the  hospital.  Next  day  the  whole  continent 
read  of  the  accident. 

"Isn't  that  saad?"  sighed  big  Mrs.  McSmith,  a 
sympathetic  old  person,  and  mother-in-law  to  Dinny. 
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Th'  peoor  maan  to  trevell  a'  th'  waay  from  Waste 
Ustralle  an'  fall  out  o'  a  train  like  thet;  .... 
an '  dyin '  in  the  hospital  and  ne  'er  a  f rien '  by ;  .  .  . 
th' peoor  maan     .     .     .     a  gentlemun,  too ! " 

'^That's  y'r  beautiful  Gov'ment,  an'  y'r  Eailway 
Department,  for  y'!"  her  long-legged  son,  Johnny, 
who  studied  politics,  declaimed.  "By  th'  Lord  Harry 
it  beats  me  how  there  isn't  more  accidents.  There's 
never  any  of  those  blooming  doors  shut.  .  .  .  It's 
blanky  well  time  there  was  a  change  in  th'  ministra- 
tion of  th'  'fairs  of  this  country,  I  promise  yer!" 

And  a  hundred  other  such  humorists  in  a  hundred 
different  places  could  understand,  from  narrow  escapes 
they  themselves  had  had,  how  the  accident  happened. 

Dinny  didn't  die.  He  didn't  get  any  better, 
either.  He  couldn't  very  well,  because  his  spine  was 
injured.  Crippled  for  life,  Dinny  was  paralysed  com- 
pletely in  his  lower  limbs.  The  patella  and  planter 
reflexes  (whatever  they  were)  had  disappeared  from 
both  his  legs.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous 
prostration,  and  his  lumbar  vertebra  was  shot,  or  shat- 
tered or  something — so  the  doctors  said. 

Poor  old  Dinny!  For  four  long  sweltering 
months  Dinny  lay  helpless  in  a  private  ward,  and  was 
never  once  off  his  back — at  least  not  in  day-time— not 
when  anyone  was  about  to  observe  him.  And  it 
couldn't  have  been  that  Dinny  was  sensitive  in  the 
presence  of  nurses.  Dinny  was  not  modest.  But 
there  were  occasions  when,  without  leaving  bed,  he 
could  take  healthful  exercise.       Dinny  was  never  a 
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believer  in  absolute  inactivity.  Raising  himself  on 
his  palms  and  shoulders  till  his  feet  pointed  to  the 
ceiling,  he  would  vigorously  work  both  legs  with  the 
speed  of  a  fly-wheel,  resembling  the  orange-coloured 
acrobat  manipulating  the  big  ball  with  his  toes.  For 
variety,  Dinny  would  balance  the  furniture  on  ihem 
till  he  got  tired  or  heard  a  footstep. 

One  evening,  when  he  was  doing  this,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  without  any  noise,  and  a  voice  said, 
"Aha!" 

Dinny  did  get  a  fright;  it  nearly  choked  him. 

^^M-mighty!"  he  gasped,  picking  himself  off  the 
floor  where  he  had  rolled. 

But  it  was  only  Johnson  to  see  him — the  stranger 
who  witnessed  the  accident. 

"Take  three  thousand  pounds?" 

Dinny  answered  feebly  in  the  negative. 

' '  If  the  cove  who  was  in  the  train  with  me  can  be 
got, ' '  he  said  to  his  solicitor,  "go  to  law  with  it,  Sir ! ' ' 
Then,  after  reflecting,  ' '  But  it  can 't  matter  much  t '  me 
now. ' ' 

Dinny  was  a  despondent  client. 

The  "cove"  was  easily  found,  but  he  was  sorry 
on  Richardson's  account  that  he  couldn't  remain  to 
give  evidence  unless  the  case  was  brought  on  at  once 
(Johnson  was  getting  short  of  cash),  as  business  was 
calling  him  to  California.  But  he  would  do  his  best 
to  stretch  a  point. 

He'd  "see,"  anyway. 

Johnson  was  a  humane  man. 
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"Action  against  the  Railway  Commissioner,"  the 
Brisbane  newspapers  said.  "Fall  from  a  train. 
£15,000  damages  claimed." 

Daniel  had  gone  to  judgment. 

"Richardson  v.  Commissioner  for  Railways!" 
cried  a  court  official. 

'Twas  the  last  case  on  the  cause-list — the  grand 
finale  to  a  long  winter  session.  Dinny  was  a  big  draw. 
A  crowd  of  eager,  interested  faces  filled  the  court. 
People  left  business  to  flock  there.  Unusual  solemnity 
marked  the  proceedings.     There  was  a  strong  bar. 

"I  appear  for  the  plaintiff,  your  honour,"  said 
Dinny 's  counsel,  an  alert,  distinguished  pleader. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  table  an  eloquent  K.C., 
assisted  by  juniors  and  surrounded  with  Crown 
officials,  books,  photographs,  piles  of  documents,  and 
the  Railway  Department,  bowed  the  formal  intimation. 
His  honour  made  a  note. 

A  short  silence,  then  commotion  behind  the  bar. 
The  Judge,  grave,  dignified,  lifted  his  head  and  peered 
through  his  glittering,  gold-rimmed  glasses.  The 
Sheriff,  composed,  played  with  a  pen.  All  eyes 
turned  to  a  side  door  opening  from  the  jury-room.  A 
constable  cleared  the  way,  and  the  plaintiff,  in  charge 
of  the  ambulance,  was  conveyed  into  court  on  a  bed, 
his  lengthy  form  concealed  beneath  a  cover  resembling 
a  trough  turned  upside  down. 

Dinny  caused  a  great  sensation.  The  bed  was 
elevated  on  chairs  adjacent  to  the  jurors,  and  there, 
in  full  gaze  of  everyone,  reclined  Richardson,  Dinny, 
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the  eldest  son  of  Delaney — calm,  collected,  innocent- 
looking  as  an  infant  in  its  first  sleep.  Dinny  had  a 
fine  nerve.  He  was  a  fine  actor,  too.  The  stage  had 
lost  a  star  in  him.  The  hearts  of  the  audience  went 
right  out  to  Dinny.  Never  since  his  birth  did  he  re- 
ceive so  much  sympathy.  They  would  give  him  full 
damages. 

Australians  are  a  just  people. 

But  there  was  no  affinity  between  Dinny  and  the 
Defence.  They  hadn't  any  commiseration;  but  made 
audible  jests  and  jeers  that  jarred  the  sentiment  of  the 
moment.  They  seemed  to  think  Dinny  was  a  fraud. 
But  Dinny  only  looked  at  them.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  of  them  with  his  eyes. 

Dinny 's  advocate  rose  to  his  feet.  A  clear  voice 
he  had  and  suave.  Conscious  of  a  good  cause,  he  was 
all  sympathy  and  assurance.  He  believed  his  client's 
story. 

' '  What  is  your  name  ? "  he  said  to  Dinny. 

Dinny  quietly  told  him  "James  Richardson." 
He  told  him  a  host  of  other  things,  too,  equally  false. 
He  said  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  (Dinny  was 
forty-five  if  he  was  a  day),  that  he  was  born  in  New 
Zealand  (Dinny  was  a  native  of  Boondooroo),  worked 
hard  there  with  his  father  for  years  (Dinny  never 
worked  hard  anywhere  in  his  life),  went  to  Tasmania, 
to  Victoria,  to  W.A.  Came  to  Queensland  to  take  up 
land.  Then  in  tones  that  would  move  a  marble  monu- 
ment he  described  his  fall  from  the  train,  and,  with 
real  tears  in  his  sad-looking  eyes,  declared  that  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  move  his  legs  or  sit  up  since. 
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,  "  I  on  'y  wish  ter  heavens  I  could,  mister ! "  he 
added.     "It  wouldn't  be  'ere  I'd  be." 

Dinny  was  a  touching  liar  when  he  was  in  the 
mood.     The  spectators  felt  sorry  for  Dinny. 

"Call  Samuel  Johnson." 

''Sam' el  Johnson!  Sam' el  Johnson!  Sam' el 
Johnson!"  echoed  in  the  corridors  and  died  off  down 
the  double  stairway. 

No  response. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dinny  was  discom- 
posed. 

The  spectators  watched  for  Johnson.  If  Dinny 
hadn't  been  a  strong  man  he  must  have  fainted  or 
fallen  out  of  bed.  He  stared  at  everyone  who  entered, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Johnson. 

Dinny  reflected.  So  did  the  court.  Plaintiff's 
counsel  made  an  explanation.  He  deplored  the  absence 
of  Johnson,  and  informed  the  court  that  the  evidence 
the  missing  witness  was  able  to  give  was  most  material 
to  his  suffering  client. 

Dinny  was  a  "bit  off "  just  then,  but  he  controlled 
himself.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  waited.  Dinny  was 
a  patient  plaintiff. 

Counsel  for  the  Defence  took  the  floor.  He  ad- 
justed his  glasses,  fixed  his  legal  eyes  on  Dinny,  and 
with  the  apathy  that  "mocks  a  man's  distress," 
shouted  at  him  to  "speak  out."  Quite  different  he 
was  to  Dinny 's  advocate;  he  didn't  consider  an  invalid 
at  all.  And  he  indulged  in  personalities ;  asked  Dinny 
questions  about  two  men  named  McDonald  and  Robert- 
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son  who  had  fallen  out  of  trains  in  other  States,  and 
were  paralysed  in  the  lower  limbs,  too;  who  went  out 
walking  with  their  girls  immediately  they  received  a 
solatium  in  large  suras  of  money  from  the  Governments 
interested. 

Dinny  scowled.  He  didn't  anticipate  these  things. 
He  could  understand,  too,  now  why  Johnson  didn't 
turn  up.  So  could  the  spectators.  They  didn't  be- 
lieve any  more  in  Dinny. 

Australians  are  an  unreliable  people. 

Several  witnesses  from  down-South  entered  the 
box  and  claimed  Dinny  as  a  friend  of  theirs.  McDon- 
ald, they  called  him.  Dinny  lost  heart.  His  tempera- 
ture went  up  and  a  change  came  over  his  demeanour. 
The  audience  began  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  were 
an  impulsive  congregation. 

''You  were  found  lying  on  the  railway-line  near 
Paddy's  Pinch,  in  Victoria,  last  October,  were  you 
not?"  King's  Counsel,  in  a  careless,  friendly  kind  of 
way,  asked  of  Dinny. 

"N-no,  I  wasn't!"  Dinny  answered,  showing  his 
teeth.  Dinny  was  an  ugly  opponent  when  he  was 
roused. 

*'And  you  were  taken  to  an  hospital  for  dead?" 
(continuing,  as  though  he  hadn't  heard  Dinny 's  re- 
ply). 

"No,  I  wasn't  taken  ter  any  horspital  fer  dead!" 
Dinny  sneered,  glaring  aggressively  at  the  enemy. 

''And  you  a  strong,  able-bodied  man.  in  the  best 
of  health"  (Counsel  suddenly  waxed  vehement),  "re- 
mained on  your  back  for  five  months"  (he  paused,  and 


"Find  Mistee  Johnson!  "  He  Said. 
Dinny  Delaney  's  Industry.  Page  £64. 
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then  in  a  deep,  dramatic  voice),  '' pretending  you  were 
paralysed?  " 

Dinny,  to  the  amazement  of  the  court  and  his  own 
counsel,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

"N-no!"  he  shouted.  "N-no;  ner  fer  one  month" 
(finishing  in  the  same  key  as  his  opponent). 

"And  for  this  heinous  piece  of  shamming"  (Coun- 
sel's voice  cracked  like  a  rifle),  "you  received  from 
the  Government  of  Victoria  a  sum  of  £1500,  in  settle- 
ment of  an  action  you  threatened  it  with?" 

"A  lie!"  Dinny  yelled  back,  suddenly  sitting 
bolt  upright  and  facing  his  antagonist.  (Dinny  was  al- 
ways a  tiger  to  fight.)  He  gulped  down  a  lump  that 
rose  in  his  throat.  "It's  a  lie!  .  .  .  But  if  yer 
want  ter  know"  (Dinny  jumped  off  the  bed  and  stood 
in  his  pyjamas),  "if  yer  want  ter  know  who  did" 
(Dinny  swung  his  hand  round  contemptuously  and 
pointed  through  a  window),  ''find  Mister  Johnson!" 

The  court  didn't  try  to  find  Mr..  Johnson,  and  the 
jury  didn't  give  Dinny  any  damages.  The  Judge 
gave  him  gaol  instead. 


OUT  DRIVING. 

HE  used  to  go  out  driving  a  lot  once;  we  don't 
now.  There's  no  horse  since  the  drought. 
One  Sunday  we  were  driving  through  Dir- 
ranbandi,  and  the  horse  (Sam)  took  bad.  Father  took 
him  out  of  the  cart,  and  pulled  him  across  to  the 
chemist 's  shop ;  and  the  chemist  came  out  and  bled  poor 
old  Sam  till  he  staggered. 

"Look  out!"  Father  shouted.  "That's  enough, 
man;  that's  enough!" 

But  the  chemist  reckoned  that  he  knew  more 
about  it  than  Father,  and  took  another  pint  of  blood 
out  of  Sam.  Then  all  at  once  Sam  tried  to  rear,  and 
fell  down,  and  shivered,  and  threw  out  all  his  legs, 
and  shoved  the  side  of  the  shop  in,  and  broke  a  lot  of 
bottles,  and  died.  It  cost  Father  ten  shillings  to  bury 
Sam;  and  the  chemist  sent  a  bill  in.  That's  twelve 
months  ago,  and  the  bill  is  on  the  mantelpiece  yet. 


The  road  from  our  place  to  Gurney's  Gully  runs 
through  a  station  paddock.  Father  was  driving  us 
there  in  Baker's  dray  last  week,  and  a  mob  of  station 
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cattle  followed  us  along.     Father  stopped  the  dray  to 
look  at  them.     They  came  up  quite  close  to  us. 

''Hold  the  reins  a  minet,"  Father  said,  "an'  I'll 
give  the  big  brindle  fellow  a  start,"  and  he  took  up 
a  long  rope  that  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  dray. 
It  had  been  lying  in  the  dray  since  we  had  dragged 
Betsy  out  of  the  creek,  and  one  end  of  it  was  tied  to 
the  axle.  Father  heaved  the  rope  at  the  brindle 
bullock,  and  it  stuck  on  his  horn  (there  was  a  loop  on 
it  which  Father  didn't  know  of). 

"Moses!"  Father  said,  when  he  saw  what  he  had 
done. 

The  bullock  plunged  and  bellowed,  and  frightened 
all  the  others  away.     Father  got  excited. 

"Weh!  Weh!"  he  shouted,  and  snatched  the 
reins  from  Mother  to  stop  the  horse  from  bolting. 

"My  gracious  me,  what  have  y'  done?"  Mother 
said,  and  tried  to  jump  out,  but  Father  pulled  her 
back. 

The  bullock  ran  round  and  round  the  dray,  and 
tied  us  all  up  in  the  rope,  and  reared  and  fell  under 
the  horse's  legs  and  bellowed. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!"  Mother  said,  and  looked  quite 
white.  Then  the  bullock  got  on  its  feet  again,  and 
burrowed  under  the  dray  and  turned  it  over,  and  we 
all  fell  out. 

"My  God!"  Father  said,  and  Mother  screamed. 

All  of  us  screamed,  and  escaped  behind  trees. 
But  before  Father  could  stop  the  horse  it  got  away, 
and  bolted  through  the  paddock  with  the  shafts  and 
body  of  the  dray.    The  bullock  kept  possession  of  the 
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axle  and  the  wheels,  and  dragged  them  about  till  he 
got  stuck  round  a  stump.  Then,  when  Father  got 
a  chance,  he  ran  in  and  cut  the  rope,  and  the  brute 
galloped  away. 

"Blarst  'im!"  Father  said,  and  went  off  to  see 
what  had  become  of  the  horse.  But  he  only  saw  bits 
of  the  harness. 

Now  Baker  thinks  it  was  all  Father's  fault,  and 
wants  to  make  him  pay  for  the  dray.  But  Father  is 
going  to  town  to  see  about  it. 


ODDS   AND   ENDS. 

^ ^ '  I  ^ ALKING  about  buck-jump  riders,"  Williams 
I  said,  "a  darkey  at  Toompine  was  th'  best 
ever  I  see.  Saw  him  on  a  chestnut  mare 
one  mornin'  that  no  one  down  th'  river  ever  could 
ride ;  only  a  bit  of  a  thing,  too  —  a  little  bay. 
Buck?  By  Christmas  !  On  'er  side,  straight  ahead, 
and  backwards,  an'  round  an'  round,  an'  straight 
up,  an'  high  as  your  bloomin'  head  every  time. 
Y'  couldn't  see  'er  or  th'  darkey  for  dust  —  just 
like  a  big  whirlwind  tearin'  th'  yard  up.  Ex- 
citin '  ?  Ghost !  We  climbed  th '  yard  out  o '  the 
road.  Th'  saddle-cloth  went  first;  then  th'  darkey's 
boots  and  his  belt  left,  and  his  shirt  and  trousers  came 
flying  out  o '  th '  cloud  o '  dust.  Crikey !  We  thought 
it  wer'  himself,  for  th'  moment.  Then  we  started 
cheerin',  bein'  mostly  British,  an'  th'  bloomin'  mare 
starts  squealin'  an'  gruntin',  sort  o'  hootin'  like.  By 
gad !  '  Stick  to  'er !  Stick  to  'er ! '  th '  boss  was  yeUin ' 
an '  gettin '  louder  every  time,  when  th '  darkey 's  saddle 
hit  him  hard  in  the  vestcut,  an'  knocked  him  clean  off 
th'  top  rail  an'  silenced  him.     Cripes!     We  got  down 
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off  the  yard  in  quick  time,  'fore  gettin'  one  with  the 
darkey.  But  he  never  come  off — not  'im.  Th'  mare 
give  in,  an'  when  th'  dust  cleared  away  there  he  was, 
sittin'  across  her  neck  with  a  short  hold  of  th'  reins, 
an'  his  toes  in  th'  bridle-rings  fer  stirrups — an' 
smilin'." 


Yellow  Charley,  a  half-caste,  arrested  for  cattle- 
stealing,  slipped  the  constable  during  the  night,  and, 
in  handcuffs,  struck  Caffery's  place  just  before  dawn. 
Caffery's  yard  was  full  of  cattle.  Caffery  was  stoop- 
ing at  a  fire  beside  the  rails,  dusting  a  "johnny-cake," 
raked  from  the  ashes,  with  an  empty  tea-bag. 

"Mornin',"  Yellow  Charley  said  cheerfully. 

"Mornin',"  answered  Caffery,  without  looking 
up. 

"Seen  any  'traps'  about?" 

"Nuh,"  said  Caffery,  carelessly,  flogging  the 
"cake"  harder  with  the  bag. 

The  escaped  one  grinned. 

"What  d'  y'  think  o'  these?"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hands  and  displaying  the  handcuffs. 

Caffery  looked  up  casually.  Then  he  dropped 
the  johnny-cake  as  though  it  burnt  him,  jumped  over 
the  fire,  threw  down  the  rails  of  the  yard,  rushed  the 
cattle  out,  sooled  the  dog  on  them,  and  watched  till 
they  had  disappeared  in  the  timber.  Then  he  turned, 
stared  at  the  handcuffs,  and  said:  "I  didn't  think 
there  was  any  cops  about." 
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There  was  blood  in  the  sundowner's  eye.  "Cursed 
lot  o'  scabs!"  he  said.  "They  stole  me  damper  out 
o'  th'  fire  when  I  wer'  in  th'  crick  breakin'  a  few 
sticks  fer  th'  night.  I  wouldn't  'ave  minded  s'  much, 
though,  if  th'  mean,  loafin'  lot  o'  cadgers  hadn't 
covered  th'  hole  up  an'  kep'  me  scratchin'  fer  it,  an' 
spoilin '  th '  fire,  'fore  findin '  it  wer '  gone ! ' ' 


Jones,  a  tea  man,  "doing"  the  West  per  bike, 
flashed  along  a  scrub  road  late  one  night,  and  passed 
old  Schultz,  returning  to  camp  from  the  pub.  Schultz 
dropped  his  meat-supply  in  the  dirt  and  jumped  be- 
hind a  blue  gum;  then  ran  back,  hard,  to  the  pub. 
"Whatever  it  was,"  he  said,  "it  didn't  run;  it  flew; 
and  was  about  five  feet  high,  with  one  eye  like  a  ball 
o'  blanky  fire.  By  cripes!   Give  us  a  drop  o'  brandy." 


"When  my  old  horse  jibs,"  Brown  said,  "I  never 
worries  about  it,  an'  I  don't  swear  or  'ammer  'im. 
I  just  opens  his  mouth  wide  's  I  can  an'  chucks  in  a 
handful  o'  dirt.  Then,  while  he's  sneezin'  an'  snort- 
in'  an'  spittin'  it  out,  I  sez,  'Get  erp,  Billy!'  an'  he 
goes  off  without  thinkin'." 


ODDS  AND   ENDS. 
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"Dalton?"  Gallagher  exclaimed;  "old  Johnny 
Dalton?  I  wouldn't  take  him  wid  me  to  look  fer 
goats!"  And  he  laughed  heartily.  "Johnny  oneet 
came  out  with  us  mustering  bullocks,"  he  said,  "an* 
we  were  camped  one  night  there  on  th'  crick,  'way  be- 
low Dirranbandi.  About  eight  o'clock  th'  dingoes 
found  us  out,  an'  made  a  devil  of  a  noise,  an'  fright- 
ened th'  wits  out  o'  poor  Johnny.  When  we  turned 
in  I  was  there"  (Gallagher  scratched  the  position  in 
the  ground  with  a  stick) ;  "Connolly  was  here"  (an- 
other scratch),  "an'  here  was  Johnny,  on  the  outside 
o'  Connolly.  When  we  woke  in  th'  mornin'  where 
d'  y'  think  me  brave  Johnny  was?" 

Daley  said  he  didn't  know. 

"He  was  in  th'  middle." 


Websdale,  Shoosmith  and  Co.,  Printers,  Sydney 


The  Book  of  the  Year. 


The  Poor  Parson 

By  Steele  Rudd. 

Author  of  "  Sandy's  Selection," 
"On  Our  Selection,"  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Leading  Artists. 
PRICE,  6s.;  post  free,  5d.  extra. 


"  The  Poor  Parson  "  is  by  no  means  a  religious  book  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;  it  is  brimful  of  humour 
and  full  of  fun,  written  in  Steele  Rudd's  happiest  vein,  and 
deals  with  the  oftentimes  hard  lot  of  the  Australian  bush 
parson  in  such  a  way  that,  while  you  enjoy  the  predicaments  in 
which  the  parson  often  finds  himself,  you  sympathise  with  him 
and  acknowledge  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

"  The  Poor  Parson  "  breaks  fresh  ground  and  shows  the 
author  at  his  best  amongst  entirely  new  surroundings.  His 
Scotch  passages  are  inimitable. 


The  Bulletin — "  Australia — especially  the  Australia  of  the 
backblocks — likes  this  sort  of  book  ;  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book 
that  the  backblocks  would  write  itself  if  it  had  the  ability 
and  energy." 

N.S.W.  BooKstsill  Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES. 


Tandy's 


Sandy^s  Selection, 

By  Steele  Rudd. 

Author  of  "  On  Our  Seleciiov,     and 

■'  Our  New  Selection." 

With  40  illustrations  by  the  leading 
Black  and  White  Artists  of  Australia. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  3  6,  (postage  5d  ) 
d£500  was  paid  for  the  rights  of  this 
book,  and  the  sales  have  proved  that 
the  expenditure  was  justified.  The 
cream  of  the  author's  undeniable  humour  finds  expression  in 
in  these  pages,  and  the  reader  simply  musi  laugh.  The 
country  reader  will  find  many  of  his  own  experiences  mirrored 
here,  while  to  the  town-bred  man  the  book  will  be  an  educa- 
tion in  things  "  out-back."  Good  old  Dad,  after  his  struggle 
on  the  selection,  comes  out  on  top,  and  is  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment with  startling  results.  It  is  a  pleasu-e  to  meet  him 
again. 


"  As  a  lively,  crisp  statement  of  an  Australian  selector,  it  rings  true." 
The  Daily  Telegraph. 

'"  Sandy's  Selection'  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  this  promising  author." — T?ie  Sj/dnej/  Morning  Herald. 

"The  reader  will  laugh  almost  to  exhaustion  over  the  absurdities 
presented,  but  he  will  understand  that  there  is  something  beneath  the 
fooling.'-  ^eVboume  Leader. 

'"  Sandy's  Selection'  does  'Steele  Rudd'  credit,  and  is  a  worthy 
luccessor  to  his  earlier  books." — The  Bulletin. 


N.S.W   Bookstall   Companj^, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES. 


How  McDougall 
Topped  the  Score^ 

and  Other  Verses  and  Sketches, 

By  Thomas  E.  Spencer. 

With  portrait  and  12  full  page  illus- 
trations by  Lionel  Lindsay  and 
H.  W.  Cotton. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  gilt,  3/6 
(postage,  5d.). 

"  McDougall "  is  but  one  of  the  many  good  things  to  be 
found  herein,  for  the  book  abounds  in  excellent  recitations 
and  humorous  readings  that  are  warranted  to  "bring  down 
the  house"  at  socials  or  private  parties.  An  evening  spent 
in  the  company  of  Mrs.  McSweeney,  Schneider  Strauss,  and 
Peter  O' Mulligan  would  make  the  proverbial  cat  laugh. 
Although  but  recently  published,  the  book  is  already  in  its 
third  thousand  and  going  strong.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a 
copy. 

World's  News,  March  3,  1906. 

"Altogether,  the  collection  of  verses  and  prose  between  the  covers 
of  this  admirable  work  is  of  a  very  high  standard  and  will  command 
general  attention." 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  February  21,  1906. 

"A  fine  collection  of  first-class  recitations  and  vividly  humorous 
sketches.  Mrs.  Bridget  McSweeney  is  a  delightful  old  lady,  somewhat 
of  the  Widow  O'Brien  sort,  and  her  surprising  adventures  are  told 
with  much  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Spencer  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  book,  which  should  prove  highly  acceptable  to  lovers  of  strikingly 
humorous  sketches." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Sure  to  be  popular ;  the  breezy  humour  is  always  appreciated." 


N.S.W.  Bookstall  Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES. 


IM:HiiB;lilia 


FHrJ^Sfpi    Settler  and  Savage 

7n  Australia  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  Charles  De  Boos. 

Cloth,  3/6;  P2pcf,2'6  (postage,  5d.). 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  (published 

in  1867)  entitled  "  Fifty  Years  Ago,'' 

-•        which  for  graphic  description   of  the 

relationships     existing    between    the 

falacks  and  the  whites  in  the  early  days  of  Australian  settlement 

is   unrivalled.     The  interest  starts  in   the  first  chapter  with 

the    massacre    of  a   white  settler's    family    and    never   flags 

throughout  the  entire  book.     The  terrible  oath  of  vengeance 

taken  against  the  murderers,  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  oath, 

make   up   one   of  the    most   thrilling    stories    ever    written. 

Running   side   by   side   with   the   scheme    of    revenge,     and 

incidental   to   it,  are   various   phases   of   early   colonial   life, 

depicted  in  language  that  is  tense  and  strong  in  every  line. 

Few  of  the  books  of  to-day  can  equal  this  in  vivid  colouring, 
desperate  adventure,  and  dramatic  situations.  It  holds  the 
reader  spell-bound  to  the  end. 

N.S.'W   Bookstall   Companx* 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES. 
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On  the  Fringe  of 
the  Never  Never^ 

By  H.  K.  Bloxham. 


With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  2/6.  (postage,  4d.) 

A  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
back  blocks  during  the  early  forties. 
A  tale  whose  characters  live  and  move 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  conviction 
to  the  reader.  And  the  secret  of  it 
all  is  that  the  principals  in  the  story  did  actually  enact  the 
parts  allotted  to  them,  for  most  of  them  are  well  known  to 
many  an  old  resident.  But  life  in  those  days  was  not  wanting 
in  its  dash  of  daring,  and  accordingly  we  have  an  exciting 
race  for  land,  a  scrimmage  with  the  blacks,  and  a  "  Bail-up  " 
by  a  noted  bushranger,  who  in  turn  is  out-witted  and  captured 
by  the  heroine.  Send  a  copy  up  to  the  pater  at  the  old 
homestead — he'll  enjoy  it,  and  thank  you  for  remembering 
him. 

Sydney  Morning  Herald  : — 

A  vivid  story  of  stirring  times,  well  told. 

Daily  Telegraph  : — 

A  capital  book  for  those  who  care  about  the  roma.nce  of  the  old 
pioneering  days. 

Melbourne  A  ge .- — 

Written  by  a  man  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  can 
use  his  experiences  to  some  purpose  in  the  field  of  fiction. 

The  Leader  (Melb.)  :— 

A  bright  and  readable  story,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

Town  and  Country  Jnurnal : — 

A  most  graphic-account  of  the  early  pioneering  days. 

The  Bulletin  ■ — 

Congratulation  to  the  Author The  kind  of  Australian  fiction 

we  have  been  wanting  for  a  long  time. 

N.S.W.  Bookstall  Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES 
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Steve   Brown^s 

JDUnyip    and    other   Stories, 

By  Arthur  John  Barry, 

Author  of  "In   the  Great  Deep,"  "A  Son  of 
the  Sea,"  &*£. 

With  introductory  verses  by  Kipling,  and  0 
tull-page  illustrations  by  Lionel  Lindsay. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  J/6,  (postage,  6d.) 


This  is  a  New  Edition  of  an  Old  Favourite  that  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the  once  famous  stories  have  been  re- 
published in  response  to  numerous  enquiries  speaks  volumes  tor  their 
merit.  Everybody  used  to  say  "  Have  you  read  '  The  Book  Canvasser  at 
harracaboo  '  "  ?  and  if  you  haven't,  let  us  advise  you  to.  Then  you'll 
want  to  pass  it  on  to  your  best  friend.  But  lest  you  should  think  this  is 
just  a  bit  of  publisher's  puff,  take  a  look  at  the  Press  notices  below — they 
ought  to  convince  you. 

The  Sydney  "Bulletin"  says: — So  many  "Australian"  stories  are 
just  now  seeing  the  light  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  a  collection 
of  tales  by  an  author  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  Barry's 
stories  are  by  sea  and  land,  and,  if  there  is  a  difference,  we  incline  to  the 
sea  tales.  They  are  fully  equal  in  picturesque  detail  to  anything  of  Clark 
Russell's,  without  the  somewhat  ostentatious  vulgarity  which  so  often 
disfigures  that  author's  works.  Moreover,  Barry's  bushmen  and  diggers 
are  not  cowboys  or  Californians  masquerading  in  Australian  dress,  but 
such  Australian  types  as  are  to  be  found.  AH  the  others  are  racy  and 
interesting.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  assure  the  reader  that  there  are 
neither  convicts  nor  bushrangers  in  these  stories.  We  quote  the  best  two 
verses  out  of  Kipling's  introductory  poem  : 

The  good  wife's  sons  come  home         But  the  faith   o'  men   that  have 
again 
With  little  into  their  hands. 
But  the  lear  o'  men  that  ha'  dealt 
wi'  men. 


proven  men 
By  more  than  willing  breath. 
And  the  eyes  o'  men  that  ha'  read 
wi'  men. 
In  the  open  books  of  death. 
Sydney  Morning  Herald. — The  stories  are  always  interesting,  and  per- 
meated by  a  characteristic  humour,  which  bubbles  up  on  eveiy  convenient 
occasion. 

The   Daily    Telegraph. — All    thoroughly    interesting,    and    brighter 
brisker,  and  more  original  than  the  generality  of  Australian  Bush  Stories 

N.S.W.  Bookstall  Companxy 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHES. 


By  James  Green. 

With  12  full-page  illustrations  by 
A.  J.  Fischer. 

Full  Cloth,  2/6  (postage  5d.) 

This  story  is  an  effort  to  portray 
the  life  of  the  settlers  in  the  North 
and  North-westeni  wheat  districts. 
It  presents  some  types  and  some  im- 
pressions which  may  help  readers  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  pioneer- 
ing settlement  now  goingr  on  in  the  interior  of  the  Mother 
State.  It  abdunds  in  incident — humorous,  uathetic,  and 
t'agic — and  it  has  the  added  merit  of  being  true.  To  those 
who  are  contetnplating  going  on  the  land,  we  should 
s^iy,  "  Read  '  The  Selector.'     It  will  be  money  well  spent." 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

In  "  The  Selector  "  the  author  has  written  a  book  which  is  genuinely 
true  in  reeard  to  conditions  in  the  backblocks.  ..."  Dummying  ' 
also  comes  in  for  harsh  treatment,  and  so  does  the  way  in  which  holders 
of  land  thev  did  not  particularly  want  were  able  to  arrange  matters  with 
persons  who  desired  that  land. 

The  Town  and  Countrj/  Journal. 

The  book  is  vigorously  and  graphically  written,  and  the  descriptions 
are  obviously  taken  from  life  by  one  who  is  not  only  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  "  out  back,''  but  has  a  warm  .-sympathy  for  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  pioneering  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  Mother 
State. 

The  Daily  Mail  (Hrisbane). 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  capital  one,  and  while  faithfully  delineating 
bush  life,  avoids  portrayal  of  the  unlovely  characters  to  be  found  in  the 
backtracks.  .  .  .  "The  Selector  "  is  aclean  and  patriotic  Australian 
book,  and  makes  out  of  prosaic  bush  life  a  pleasant  romance. 

The  Australasian. 

"  The  Selector  "  isaji  interesting  story. 

N.S.W   Bookstall   Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL   BRANCHES. 


A  Shining  Romance  of  Life  on 
the  Goldfields. 


•  rN.  THE 

ROARING    FlFTIFiS    ; 


;   In  the 

Roaring  Fifties 

By  Edward  Dyson, 

Author  of   "The    Gold   Stealers," 
"The   Golden  Shanty,"   Cfc. 


PRICE,  2s. ;  post  free  5d.  extra. 


In    local    description  and   character   the    story 
rings  true  to  early  Australian   Life. 

The  Episode  of  Eureka  Stockade  is  a  thrilling 
piece   of  writing. 

The  book   is  full   of  incident  and  the  reader's 
interest  never  flags  from  cover  to   cover. 

N.S.'W   Bookstall   Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

AND    ALL    BRANCHE.S. 


THE    BEST    SHILLING 
BOOK. 

Rowlandson^s 
Success* 

Note  what  the  Sydney  Momi-rj^ 
Herald  says  about  it : — 

"  Rowlandson's  Success "  is 
really  the  third  issue  of  "  The 
Commonwealth  Annual,"  and  it 
has  its  new  name  partly  because  it  is  published  between 
seasons,  and  is,  therefore,  not  technically  an  annual,  and 
partly  because  a  discerning  critic  prophesied  of  it  that  if  it 
turned  out  anything  like  its  predecessors  it  would  be  a  success. 
This  prophecy  bids  fair  to  be  fulfilled,  and  certainly  the 
publisher  has  done  all  that  in  him  lies  to  deserve  what 
proverbially  no  one  can  command.  There  are  short  stories 
by  such  well-known  writers  as  Steele  Rudd,  Thomas  E. 
Spencer,  H.  M.  Somer,  Ernest  Favenc,  Charles  White,  T.  B. 
Clegg,  and  Ambrose  Pratt,  and  by  others  not  so  well  known 
as  they  probably  will  be,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens 
of  their  work  here,  such  as  Mary  E.  Leith,  C.  D.  Websdale, 
Rhoda  Reynolds,  and  Robert  Allan.  It  is  really  noteworthy 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it — the  number  of  Australians  who 
can  turn  out  readable  stories.  Verses  are  supplied  by, 
amongst  others,  Henry  Lawson,  Roderick  Quinn,  Louisa 
Lawson,  Grant  Hervey,  and  E.  F.  Christie.  Lionel  Lindsay 
contributes  many  of  the  illustrations,  but  we  have  also  work 
by  Percy  Spence,  A.  J.  Fischer,  Stuart  Allan,  A.  CoUingridge, 
and  others.  The  Rev.  Jas.  Green,  who  was  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Herald  at  the  Indian  Coronation  Durbar,  writes  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  Holy  Ganges;"  Mr.  William  A. 
Crawley  talks  with  much  knowledge  about  "  The  Stage  in 
Australia  ;"  and  there  are  capital  papers  on  "  Hina  Sama  " 
by  Zaida  Ben-Yusuf,  and  on  "  Malay  Plays  and  Players  "  by 
A.  G.  Plate  and  T.  Dee.  "  Rowlandson's  Success  "  is  a  credit 
to  the  publisher  and  to  all  concerned  in  its  production." 

Price,  J/- }  post  free,  J/ 5. 

N.S.W,  BOOKSTALL   CO., 

And  aU  Branches.  476  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


Seafarersy 

By  Chas.  D.  Wcbsdalc. 

fVith  illustrations  by  J.  Muir  Auld. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth  2/-  (postage,  5d.) 

New  Popular  Edition,  Paper,   Is. 
(postage,  3d.). 

Most  old  sailors  have  the  knack  of  spinning 
yarns  that  smell  o'  the  sea,  but  few  of  them 
come  up  to  the  "  Seafarers' "  standard.  Our 
Members  of  Parliament  who  wish  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  an  Australian  Navy- 
should  present  their  boy  friends  with  a  Copy 
of  "  Seafarers,"  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  youthful  readers  would  decide  to  go  to  sea, 
especially  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  such  wonderful  luck  as  befell  the 
hero  in  this  yarn.  But  although  we  can't  all  afford  to  go  to  sea,  we  can 
at  least  afford  the  modest  sum  asked  for  this  book. 
The  Bulletin: — 

An  excellent  boy's  yarn This  is  the  book  to  encourage  an 

Australian  Naval  spirit. 


Three   Years  with 
1  hunderbolt. 

Edited  by  Ambrose  Pratt. 

With  Illustrations  by  Percy  F.  S. 

Spence. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  (postage,  5d.) 
Paper,  Is.  (postage,  3d). 

Bushranging  stories,  like  far-off  fields,  are 
ever  green,  and  when  the  bushranger  has  a 
noted  personality  and  is  not  a  mere  robber, 
there  is  an  added  charm  attached  to  the  tale. 

The  World's  News  : — 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  essentially  .\ustra!ian 
work,  which  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  success  it  deserves. 

N.S.W.  Bookstall  Company, 

476  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

A.ND    ALL    DRANCHE,S. 
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I^rx^^c    '  The  Surprising 

^,3^^  iSiZl     Adventures  of 
Bridget 
McSweeney* 

By  Thos.  E.  Speacer, 

Author  of"  How  McDougall  Topped 
the  Score." 
PRICE,  M-  (postage  3d.). 
Those   who  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
McSweeney  and  know  how  entertaining  she  is  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  her  again.     She  is  more  charming  than  ever.     Order 
early. 

The  Harbour  Guide* 

With  Coloured  Folding  Maps  of  Sydney  Harbour  and  Tram- 
way System,  and  numerous  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Paper  cover,  6d.  (postage,  2d,) 
We  arp  all  proud  of  Our  Harbour,  and  justly  so,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  many  of  those  who  talk  a  good  deal  abont  it, 
don't  knoTv  much  about  it.     Well,  here  is  the  best  guide  that 
has  been  published  to  date.     It  will  enable  you  to  go  all  round 
the  Harbour,  from  Parramatta  to  the  Heads,  without  a  guide, 
chiefly  because  it  is  arranged  on  an  intelligent  plan,  and  the 
information  regarding  the  various  beauty  spots  is   thoroughly 
reliable.     Illustrations  abound,  and  everything  you  ought  to 
know  is  there. 

N.S.W.  Bookstall   Company^ 
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Guide  to  Sydney* 


Fully  Illustrated ;  with  5  Coloured  Folding  Map*. 
Crowa  8vo,  Paper  Cover,  Js.  (postage,  2d.) 
Of  all  the  Australian  capitals  Sydney  is  the  one  that  appeals 
most  to  the  sight-seer.  There  are  so  many  places  of  historic 
interest,  and  so  many  beauty  spots  around,  that  a  guide  that 
saves  both  your  purse  and  your  time  is  an  economic  investment 
that  gives  the  best  return  for  your  money.  With  this  Guide 
the  tourist  can  cover  more  ground  in  a  day  than  the  unguided 
can  do  in  a  week.  We  had  almost  said  "  misguided,"  but  did 
not  wish  to  rub  it  in.  At  any  rate  that  can  never  be  said  of 
those  who  consult  this  oracle,  with  its  plans,  routes,  maps,  and 
illustrations,  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  he  who  runs  may 
read — and  understand. 


Riverfall^ 


By  Linn  Boyd  Porter. 
Crowa  8vo,  illus..  Paper  Is.  (postage  2d.) 
This  is  the  Australian  edition  of  a  great  American  boolt,  of 
which  100,000  copies  have  been  sold.  In  it  the  old,  old  story 
of  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid  is  intermingled  with  the 
newer  story  of  Socialism.  The  plot  is  thrilling  and  sensa- 
tional, and  the  reader  forgets  to  feel  dull. 


The  Coloured  Conquest 

By  Rata. 

Crown  8vo,  illus-,  Paper  cover,  l».  (postage,  2d) 

Many  who  have  read  this  story  declare  it  to  have  a  touch 
of  prophecy  in  it.  It  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as 
to  whether  or  not  Australia  is  ever  likely  to  be  conquered  by 
the  coloured  races  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


N.S.W   Bookstall   Compaxi^f 
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